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♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day...  you  now  miss  from  63.7^ 
to  81.5^  of  Chicago’s  women  readers  with 
any  single  Chicago  newspaper. The  source? 
"Chicago  NOW”,  a  revealing  new  A.  R.  F. 
approved  market  study.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun -Times 
and  Daily  News  representative  today. 


>1^ 

The  6th  largest  city  in  the  nation  is  also  the  8th  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  market  in  population,  and  only  3  larger  mar¬ 
kets  exceed  Baltimore’s  rate  of  growth  in  total  retail  sales. 

Its  seaport  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  in  foreign  tonnage 
and,  as  a  financial  community,  Baltimore  is  the  most  important 
metropolis  south  of  Philadelphia  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  dynamic  in  growth  and  development.  It  is  ‘‘on  the  buy.” 
Yet  .  .  .  it  is  the  nation’s  most  compact  major  market! 

Half  the  families  of  the  entire  state  of  Maryland  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of  downtown.  In  this  compact 


area  .  .  .  roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone  ...  an  estimated  92%  of 
all  Baltimore-area  retail  sales  are  made. 

Contact  with  this  uniquely  compact  buying  potential  is  best 
established  with  the  Sunpapers  ...  for  good  reasons.  Daily 
circulation  is  now  over  420,000  and  Sunday  circulation  is.over 
319,000.  More  important  .  .  .  88%  of  our  daily  circulation 
(77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our  Sunday 
circulation  (80%  home  delivered)  is  in  this  compact  City  Zone. 

With  the  Sunpapers,  you  reach  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Baltimoreans  where  they  live,  where  they  work,  and  where 
they  buy. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 

Circvlation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9/30/B0 
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^  FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSRAPEI  ^ 
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22-24 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

22- 2S— Southern  Clastlfied  Advertising  Managers  Associatiott,  Leiingtoa, 
Ky. 

23 —  UP!  Massachusetts  Newspaper  Editors,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

23- Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute,  new  methods  seminar,  Columbia  UaL 
versity.  New  York. 

24—  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Ptaza  HoW, 
Boston. 

26— Connecticut  DPI  Newspapers  Association,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 
26-26— National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Robed 
E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

26- 28— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

27—  Virginia  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

27- 28 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

28 -  DPI  Virginia  Association  of  Newspapers,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

29- 31— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
31-Feb.  I— Advertising  Federation  of  America  conference.  Statler-Hilto* 

Hotel,  Washington. 

FEBRUARY 

2— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

2 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
2-3 — CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
2-4— North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sm 

Francisco. 

3 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Makeup  Clinic.  Harrisburger  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

5- 7 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

6 —  Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester. 

7- 8 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochesttr. 

9- 11— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

10-  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatiors,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

1 1 -  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Oakdale  Tavern,  Wallingford,  Cons. 

12- 13 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotil 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

13- 24— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar,  Columbii 
University,  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Maryland  Press  Association  and  Chesapeake  Association  of  tks 
Associated  Press,  Hotel  Emerson,  Baltimore. 

16-18 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radlsson,  Minneapolis. 

16- 18 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Hot^ 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
17-18 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene. 

17- 19— Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  AssocIatiM, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

23- 26— Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Sheraton-Brock  HotsI, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

24- 25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolints 
Hotel  Francis  Marion,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

26- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parlw 
House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

3- 4— Texas  A  &  M-Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Studed 

Memorial  Canter,  College  Station,  Texas. 

4- 6— Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minti. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolplw 

Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8 — Science  Writers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House,  Ardslef 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminif, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8 —  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Head  Office,  Toronto. 

10— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopad 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

10-12 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  meetinQ, 
Presldente  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 


1960  Census  Reports 
show  St.  Petersburg 


passing 

45  cities 
in  10 
years 


St.  Petersburg  ranked  114th  in  1950 


(Population  181,298) 


Here’s  a  smash-hit  growth 
market  covered  by  one  medium 


Circulation  -  daily  108,204 
Sunday  110,120 
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Wire  -  phone  -  write  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detailed  market  data. 


Inc.  Annual  subscrip 
All  other  cosj 
P  "American  Accouas 
London,  E.  C.  2,  or  JJ 
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'NeW9Dap«ri>irhicHbe«t^^  up  to  th»|<l««ls  set  forth  by  ios«ph  Pulitzer, 
Adol^  Oehs  trtd  Tjtomae  Oibsorv  (A  nationwide' poll  of  publishers.) 


Of.  the  10  rrew^ 


isted  as  great,* 


eight  use  UPl  news  services. 


Seven  use  UPl  newspfctures. 
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press  ^  ^ 
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WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 


Site  and 
launching  of 
first  liquid 
fuel  rocket 


rwin  J  y^olumn 


PROFESSIONAL  OR  CRAFT?  Whatever  you  call  our  work,  i|| 
interest  and  importance  are  no  more  affected  by  its  desigiig. 
tion  than  is  the  swreetness  of  the  rose  by  its  name.  Still,  pro. 
fessional  rank  and  title  and  responsibility  do  seem  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  Editor  Nick  B.  Williams,  Los  Angeles  Times,  colunua; 

“I've  often  tried  to  analyze  why  younit  men  in  an  age  of 
inaterialinm  rhoose  this  profession.  And  I  always  come  up  with  the 
same  answer.  The  men  we  get  are  those  with  an  enormttus  coai. 
pulsion  to  do  something  worthwhile  in  the  public's  intr-rest-  ta 
tell  the  public  what  is  going  on,  to  be  first  with  the  infornuitiM 
that  they  believe  is  significant.  It  is  this  compulsion  that  acii 
newspapermen  apart  from  many  of  those  who  work  for  a  salary, 
and  that  makes  them,  beyond  any  doubt  I've  ever  had,  Iruthfdiy 
members  of  a  professicm.” 

— A  long  shot  gamble  has  paid  off.  Mrs.  Moyca  Manoil,  wlio 
traveled  widely  for  the  London  Daily  Express,  United  Pre» 
and  Reuters  and  was  woman’s  editor  of  the  Arizona  Repubbe 
in  Phoenix,  her  native  city,  has  just  celebrated  the  first  anniver 
sary  of  her  slick  Point  West  magazine  in  the  cosmopolitan  Valley 
of  the  Sun.  ...  An  African  newspaper  editor  who  composed 
more  than  30  songs,  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  started  his  owa 
newspaper  and  founded  a  political  party  is  the  recipient  of 
the  University  of  Michigan-University  Press  Club  of  Michigan 
foreign  journalism  fellowship.  He  is  Theodore  Ntoampe  of 
Basutoland,  South  Africa.  .  .  .  When  a  young  man  wrote  to 
“Martha  Mayfair’s  Mail”  column  in  the  St.  Petersburg,  Iruit- 
pendent  that  his  girl  had  some  “kooks”  for  friends,  society 
reporter  Joy  Gallagher  headed  the  column:  “Too  Many  Koob 
Spoil  The  Troth  .  .  .” 

ISo.  1  Rankling 

You  say  that  our  editors  are  angry  no  more? 

Why,  they  still  view  with  alarm,  and  also  deplore. 

And  some  of  them  still  can  appear  far  from  tame. 
Particularly  when  we  misspell  a  name. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 

— News  Editor  Gene  Tuttle,  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal,  is 
collaborating  with  Hoot  Gibson,  68,  former  Western  film  star, 
on  a  Gibson  biography.  ...  A  New  York  Herald  Tribune  TV 
review  romantically  changed  the  name  of  “The  Potting  Shed” 
to  “The  Petting  Shed.”  .  .  .  Thomas  Morrow  returned  as 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “A  Line  Q’TyTte  or  Two” 
column  after  undergoing  an  operation,  with  this  note:  “If  I  am 
going  to  leave  any  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time,  it  is  going 
to  be  done  with  the  left  foot.  This  is  because  the  right,  or  off- 
hoof,  got  mislaid  in  or  about  the  operating  room.” 

Sic  Semper  Tyrannis 

To  rulers  who've  become  coercive 
All  honest  newsmen  are  subversive. 

— ^Tom  Pease 

— Former  Hearst  correspondent  Gordon  Gordon  and  his 
wife,  Mildred,  have  sold  their  suspense  novel,  “Operation 
Terror”,  to  Columbia  Pictures  for  $112,500.  The  two,  who  it- 
side  in  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  will  write  the  screenplay. 

— Leo  Katcher,  veteran  newspaperman  in  New  Jersey,  has 
realized  the  reporter’s  traditional  dream  by  combining  a  suc¬ 
cessful  journalistic  career  with  many  years  of  fiction  writing. 

* .  ”  '  1”,  his  latest  novel  is 


-1  this  is 

WORCESTER.. 

//te  2nd  largest  market  in  Massachusetts 
J  and  the  birthplace  of  the  LC.B.M. 

Robert  H.  Goddard,  professor  of  physics  at  Worcester’s 
Clark  University,  launched  the  world’s  first  liquid  fuel  rocket 
in  March  1926. 

Today,  Dr.  Goddard  is  acclaimed  the  man  who  ushered 
in  the  space  age.  His  design  concepts  for  multi-stage  rockets, 
gyro  steering,  and  rocket  fuels  will  continue  to  be  incorporated 
in  future  missiles.  Little  wonder  that  NASA’s  new  complex 
of  buildings  has  been  dedicated  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  in  memory  of  Worcester’s  famed  scientist. 

This  kind  of  leadership  is  strongly  reflected  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Worcester  County’s  position  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
“Top  50’’  Markets  —  43rd  in  spendable  income,  48th  in 
population,  an  important  BILLION  DOLLAR  County.* 

*  Source:  Sales  Management,  1960 

jpt  Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

Circulation:  Daily  155,015  — Sunday  103,332 


The  Moloney, 

Regan  & 

Schmitt 

representative 

knows 

Worcester 


^l)c  Birning  <igazcttc 


SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 


Owrrers  of  Radio  Stations  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


Everywhere, 

men  whose  advertising  influence 
is  recognized  by  all, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAIX  STREET  JOURNAL 


publishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAUS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
UEVELAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Author  of  “Hard  Man”  and  “Big  Banlu’oU’ 

“The  Money  People”  (Doubleday). 

Since  1948  Mr.  Katcher  has  lived  in  1 
has  written  many  screenplays,  including  ‘ 

Story”.  He  has  continued  his  newspaper  career  by  serving  as 
correspondent  for  papers  in  England. 
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Represented  Nationally  By  Moloney.  Resan  &  Schmitt 


...IN  THE  FIRST  FIVE  YEARS 

To  any  newspaper,  awards  for  excellence  are  always  gratifying. 

These  tokens  of  recognition,  awarded  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
however,  have  a  special  significance:  they  represent  the  new  spirit 
of  the  newspaper  just  in  its  first  five  years  under  new 
management.  The  Awards  are: 


•  Inland  Daily  Press  Award  for 
Community  Service  from 

the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

•  National  Headliners  Club 
Award  for  outstanding 
editorial  cartoons. 

•  National  Sportscasters  and 
Sportswriters  Award  to 

Bob  Burnes  as  top  sportswriter 
in  Missouri. 


National  Headliners  Club 
Award  for  best  newspaper  effort 
in  the  public  service  field. 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editor's  Citation  for  outstanding 
news  and  photo  coverage 
of  local  events. 

Mental  Health  Association 
Award  for  excellent  reporting  in 
mental  health. 

. . .  and  many  other  awards  for 
service  to  the  community. 


Serving  the  largest  readership  in  our  history — 342,611  (Daily 
Circulation,  3rd  quarter  ending  September  30,  1960 — ABC) 


ST.  LOUIS 
GLOBE  •  DEMOCR 


CITATION 

Ti»  rill 


editorial 

Presidential  Thanks 

AS  it  an  inadvertent  omission  or  a  deliberate  slight  when  President 
”  Kisenhower  in  his  farewell  atldress  expressed  thanks  to  broadcast 
media  and  mentioned  no  others?  In  his  o|x*ning  remarks  he  expressed 
his  “gratitiule  to  the  radio  and  television  networks  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  they  have  given  me  over  the  years  to  bring  rejxtrts  and  messages 
to  our  nation.” 

Whatever  his  reasttns  were  for  ignoring  the  newspajxr  press  in 
this  comment,  President  Eisenhower  should  know  that  his  fame  as 
a  general  in  World  War  II,  which  pavetl  the  way  to  the  White  Htxise, 
was  achieved  mainly  through  the  printed  word — newspajjer  rejx>rting 
and  comment.  .Vnd  this  was  before  television  airived  on  the  .scene. 

He  shoidtl  know  also  that  the  time  given  by  radio  and  television  to 
his  statements  while  in  the  White  House  was  contributed  as  a  public 
service  to  the  ]x*ople  of  this  couutiy  and  not  as  any  favor  to  him. 

Furthermore,  while  these  public  service  contributions  of  broad¬ 
cast  media  were  rather  infrequent,  the  rejxtrting  of  Presitlential  ac- 
tivitic's  by  the  press  was  a  day  by  day  jxrfonnance  which  kept  Uie 
.\merican  jxople  apprisetl  at  all  times  of  his  actions  and  his  thinking. 

The  newspa|>er  press  of  this  country  tloesn’t  exj>ect  thanks  from 
the  President  or  anyone  else  for  doing  its  job.  But  when  thanks  are 
Ixing  pas-setl  around  we  would  think  the  President  would  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  reporters  were  always  by  his  side  to  “bring  (his)  re- 
|x>rts  and  messages  to  tlie  nation”  even  when  the  cameras  and  the 
mitTophones  couldn’t  lx  there. 


The  Retailer  Knows 

^  I  ^he  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.  presentetl  a  ]x>werful  testimonial 
to  newspaper  advertising  when  he  tokl  the  N.\E.\  convention  this 
week  that  “NIacy’s  couldn’t  do  business  totlay  without  the  84  pajxrs 
in  which  we  advertise.”  Macy’s  has  .^6  stores  around  the  country. 

This  is  quite  a  tribute  coming  from  an  organization  so  vast  that 
it  must  appraise  every  advertising  method  and  technique. 

Other  retailing  establishments  are  paying  the  same  tribute  to 
new'spajxrs  every  day  in  the  year  tlirough  their  advertising  dollars. 
They  know  which  advertising  medium  sells  goods  with  sjxc“d  and 
economy. 

Some  manufacturers — some  national  advertisers — whose  products 
are  bought  by  the  same  customers  that  go  into  Macy’s  and  other  re¬ 
tail  stores — have  forgotten  this  lesson.  They  have  been  told  that  tlieir 
selling  problems  are  different  from  the  retailers’,  when  there  actually 
is  no  basic  difference. 

Newspajxr  advertising  moves  goods  off  the  retailers’  shelves  into 
the  hands  of  consumers  regardless  of  whether  the  sales  effort  is  made 
by  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer. 


Cuban  Press  Shackled 

^ONTROL  of  every  medium  of  communication  in  Cuba  by  the  Com- 
munist-dominated  Castro  regime  was  completed  last  week.  Radio 
and  television  stations  were  quickly  seized  when  Castro  came  into 
power.  His  confiscation  of  the  free  press  has  been  progressing  rapidly. 
In  December  the  last  inde|xndent  newspaper  Informacion  was  forced 
to  suspend.  Last  week  Castro  forces  seized  and  susjxnded  the  Roman 
Catholic  magazine  La  Qxiincena  which  was  the  last  free  voice. 

Cuba  is  now  a  jx)lice  state  in  every  respect.  There  can  be  no 
frecxlom  without  freedom  of  utterance  and  freedom  to  print. 


F«r  tee  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight, , . 
^2  ('.orinthians,  V i  7, 


\  Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  EnAR 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumaliit. 

established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon, 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estiti, 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t. 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
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"CURTAIN  CALL" 
Crook,  Newsday,  Long  Island 


Eliott  ^aL 
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Kennedy  did  not  disclose  whether  he 
had  a  specific  assiprnment  for  Mrs.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  mind.  —  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Essepian  hit  the  headlines  durinp  the 
1959  World  Series  with  two  inch  home 
runs.  —  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 


A  woman  drupstore  owner  and  three 
persons  in  her  store  were  robbed  by  two 
funmen  last  nipht.  —  Detroit  (Mich.) 
\em. 


Boy  Hurt  in  Blast  Dies  in  Orepon,  Still 
Unconscious.  —  Dallas  (Texas)  Times 
Herald. 


For  Sale — Occasional  chair  by  lady 
with  carved,  clawed  feet.  —  Cactus 
(Ariz.)  Sage. 
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letters 


VENDETTA  DENIED 


I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  a  few  of  the  points  in  your  story  stating 
that  Republican  Congressmen  are  about 
to  launch  a  political  attack  against  news¬ 
men.  I  have  checked  and  find  no  evidence 
for  this  assumption.  If  this  is  to  be  done, 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  Vice  President’s  office. 

C^ntrarv’  to  reports,  the  Vice  President 
and  his  staff  plan  no  vendetta  against  the 
press  and  do  not  single  out  biased  report¬ 
ing  as  the  cause  of  defeat.  As  for  the  so- 
called  “little  list”  or  “black  list”,  none 
exist.  We,  of  course,  have  private  opinions 
on  coverage,  good  and  bad. 

Your  story  asserted  that  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  cut  newsmen  from  the  guest  list  of 
his  Christmas  parties  in  his  home  limiting 
the  correspondents  attending  to  twelve. 

First,  many  more  than  12  were  invited 
and  attended.  Secondly,  I  would  think  the 
Vice  President  is  entitled  to  include  any- 
cme  he  pleases  when  he  invites  guests  into 
his  home  without  l>eing  charged  with 
snubbing  someone.  I  personally  thought 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were 
most  gracious  in  their  parties  for  Wash¬ 
ington  friends,  including  many  newsmen. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  its  editorial  suggesting 
that  editors  should  examine  for  themselves 
to  see  if  there  was  bias  either  way.  This 
I  do  know:  the  public  is  genuinely  dis¬ 
turbed  regarding  coverage  in  the  spoken 
media  as  well  as  written  media,  rightly  or 
wrongly.  As  you  suggest,  the  newspaper 
business  usually  has  profited  from  sincere 
examination  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
time  certainly  would  prove  no  exception. 

Herbkrt  G.  Klein 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RARE  STUDENT 


The  universities  teach  “creative  writ¬ 
ing,”  “creative  painting.”  “creative  think¬ 
ing”  and  even  something  they  call  “imagi- 
neering.”  But  there’s  only  one  course  of 
this  kind  that  has  any  real  value.  That’s 
the  one  in  which  the  class-room  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  soft  couches  for  the  rare  stu¬ 
dent  who  simply  wants  to  lie  down,  close 
his  eyes,  and  think  or  dream. 

Donald  Dow  Webb 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOODBYE,  ‘ED  SPIV  AS’ 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  join  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  World  is  much  better 
off  without  “Bid  Spivas”  or  any  others  who 
feel  as  he  does. 

Had  “Spivas”  gone  into  his  venture  with 
the  right  attitude,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he’d  have  good  things  to  say  about 
his  hard  work  and  long  hours.  As  it  is, 
it  would  seem  that  the  profit  motive  was 
to  strong  in  his  mind  and  as  such  could 
only  bring  failure  to  the  project.  He  writes 
that  now  he’s  making  good  money  and  is 
much  happier  and  better  off  in  his  present 
occupation  of  commercial  printer.  I  wish 
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him  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  but  there 
is  no  way  that  he  can  make  an  excuse 
that  will  change  the  fact  that  he  is — a 
failure.  He  may  make  a  fortune  but  that 
will  not  alter  anything.  In  this  world,  if  a 
man  sets  out  to  lie  a  bum  and  is  one.  that 
is  a  successful  man.  If  a  man  sets  out  to 
publish  a  newspa|)er  and  when  things  go 
wrong,  quits,  tbat  man  is  a  failure,  even 
tho’  be  finds  greener  pastures. 

If  you  want  money  in  large  quantities, 
there  are  few  places  that  it  is  obtainable 
in  the  weekly  newspaper  field.  If  you  want 
things  that  money  cannot  buy,  then  the 
rewards  are  more  than  ample.  Whether 
it  takes  20  hours  or  100  to  produce  your 
pa|)er  is  not  the  point.  Whether  you  try 
to  tell  others  that  they  shouldn’t  do  it 
l>ecause  you  tried  it  and  failed  is!  I  work 
hard  on  my  paper  and  in  my  commercial 
shop  though  I  don’t  recall  ever  needing 
so  much  time  to  produce  my  paper,  and 
1  set  it  up  myself  on  my  Vari-typer  with 
hot  tyjie  ads.  This  takes  time  but  not  so 
much  that  I’m  not  willing  to  give  it  even 
though  the  paper  is  not  lining  my  |)ockets 
with  gold! 

Lloyd  S.  Kurtz 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

ECONOMIC  LIMITS 

Several  of  my  favorite  journals  have 
been  turning  a  more  analytical  eye  re¬ 
cently  onto  the  problems  and  purposes  of 
the  daily  newspaper.  This  is  excellent,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  we  need  to  examine 
<mr  own  professioh  as  critically  as  we  do 
politics,  business,  education,  literature  or 
entertainment. 

But  criticism  is  not  truly  analytical  un¬ 
less  it  gets  down  to  the  bases  on  which 
constructive  work  rests.  And  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  by  failure  of  our  internal  critics 
to  agree  upon  the  basis  of  modem  news¬ 
paper  operation. 

Most  American  newspapers  are  essen¬ 
tially  business  institutions  fulfilling  speci¬ 
fic  economic  functions  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  structure.  It  does  no  good  to 
say,  “We  don’t  want  it  to  lie  that  way!” 
That’s  the  way  it  is. 

In  any  given  community  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  maximum  amount  of  retail  busines.s. 
A  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  is  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising  in  all  media,  placed 
either  directly  by  retailers  or  nationally 
by  manufacturers. 

What  portion  of  this  money  goes  to 
the  various  media  depends  upon  the  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  the  respective  sales  staffs. 
But  it  is  not  an  unlimited  amount,  to  be 
tapped  according  to  the  newspaper’s 
needs.  Executives  in  setting  budgets  are 
pretty  much  aware  of  how  much  they  can 
reasonably  hope  to  claim.  It  is  seldom 
enough  to  do  everything  that  the  publisher 
or  his  staff  might  want  to  do. 

Once  we  have  set  such  a  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence.  we  can  discuss  more  sensibly  such 
matters  as  the  role  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  the  American  Democracy.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  role  and  worthy  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  discussion.  But  it  must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  economic  limits,  or  else  we 
working  journalists  are  just  talking  to 
ourselves  about  pipe  dreams.  ...  “If  only 
we  had  a  million  dollars.  .  .  .” 

Vick  Lindley 

Managing  Editor 
Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle 
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That’s  what  one  enthusiastic  librarian  calls 
it ...  a  “marvel  of  scientific  indexing.” 

It’s  more  than  that.  The  New  York  Times 
Index  is  the  only  service  that  classifies  and 
summarizes  the  news  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  subjects,  persons  and  organizations. 
It  gives  you  the  continuous  record  of  events 
in  government,  politics,  international  affaii*s, 
business  and  finance,  science,  education,  the 
fine  arts— all  the  various  fields  of  activity. 

Why  not  simplify  your  fact-finding  opera¬ 
tions  by  having  The  Index  mailed  to  you 
regularly?  Each  twice-a-month  issue— aver¬ 
aging  around  56  pages— is  crowded  with  basic 
research  information  on  the  developments  of 
the  immediate  past.  Under  thousands  of 
topical  headings,  events  are  thoroughly  sum¬ 
marized.  All  the  facts  you  need  are  often 
right  there  in  The  Index. 

And  at  the  end  of  each  news  summary,  The 
Index  tells  you  how  to  quickly  find  the  full 
story  in  your  back  issues  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Because  you  are  given  the  date  of 
each  development.  The  Index  is  also  of  great 
value  in  looking  up  items  in  other  publica¬ 
tions  you  keep  on  file. 

This  is  the  best  of  all  times  to  invest  $85  in 
a  year’s  subscription  for  the  complete  Index 
service.  You  will  get  all  the  twice-a-month 
issues  for  1961,  and  the  1960  Cumulative 
Annual  Volume  that  will  be  off  the  press 
around  June  1.  Or  you  can  get  the  24  twice- 
a-month  issues  only  for  $50. 

Once  you  have  put  The  New  York  Times 
Index  to  work  in  your  library,  you’ll  never 
want  to  be  without  it.  Send  your  order 
in  today. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  Jt3rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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NAEA  Hails  Advertisers’ 
Recognition  of  Sales  Task 


Accounts  Returning  to  the  Fold; 
Uniformity  in  Discounts  Delayed 

By  G«orge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

This  86th  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  attended  by 
more  than  1,000  members  and 
guests,  has  been  truly  a  work¬ 
shop  convention  this  week. 

It  has  been  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  loaded  with  case  his¬ 
tories  of  successful  space  sell¬ 
ing  plans,  plus  a  revaluation  of 
fundamentals  in  generating  bet¬ 
ter  executive  administration  on 
I  the  part  of  newspaper  ad  direc¬ 
tors. 

!  Convention  speakers  repeated¬ 
ly  stressed  that  1960  marked  a 
rebirth  by  national  advertisers 
in  the  historic  inherent  sales 
NTilue  of  daily  newspapers. 

“1960  saw  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  in  two  of  the  more  vital 
ways  of  using  newspapers,” 
said  Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  in  his  presiden¬ 
tial  report. 

“In  the  wildfire  spread  of  dis¬ 
count  plans  and  the  proof  of 
success  of  the  few  forerunners, 
and  in  the  increase  of  newspa¬ 
per  combinations,  more  and 
more  groups  are  joining  to¬ 
gether  for  cooperative  simplic¬ 
ity.  All  of  this  is  not  quite  the 
one-order-one-bill  method  we 
have  .sought,  but  it’s  a  step  in 
f  that  direction.” 

In  Evolutionary  Stage 

Discount  plans  were  the  chief 
topic  of  discussion,  although  it 
was  not  on  the  formal  agenda. 
It  was,  however,  touched  on  at 
roundtable  sessions  and  proved 
to  be  a  corridor  conversation 
piece  of  prime  interest. 

It  would  appear  that  volume 
and  frequency  discounts  —  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter  —  are  in 
the  evolutionary  stage  among 
a  great  many  newspapers,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  many  as  300  or  400, 
whose  advertising  directors 
came  here  to  evaluate  discount 
programs  now  in  effect. 

Bulk  discounts  are  not  new  in 
the  newspaper  field,  both  for 


retail  and  general  advertisers. 
But  frequency  discounts  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  a  new  de¬ 
velopment,  designed  to  meet 
competitive  conditions  with 
other  media  and  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  an  incentive  to  use  news¬ 
papers  with  greater  impact  and 
frequency. 

Plenty  of  Pro  and  Cam 

Ad  managers  came  here  to 
find  out  the  good  and  bad  fea¬ 
tures  of  existing  plans  and  to 
learn  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  some  proposed 
formulas.  There  was  said  to  be 
considerable  pro  and  con  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  various 
groups,  according  to  circulation 
groupings,  with  an  apparent 
trend  in  favor  of  discounts,  but 
no  set  pattern  of  uniformity  as 
yet. 

Newspapers  with  traditional¬ 
ly  low  milline  rates  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  move  as  fast  into  the 
discount  program  as  are  some 
papers.  Other  papers  indicated 
a  desire  to  “wait  and  see”  how 
the  plan  works  for  newspapers 
with  established  discounts  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Indications  were  that  it  will 
take  from  12  to  24  months  for 
newspapers  generally  to  work 
out  discounts  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  general  advertisers  and 
be  of  help  to  agencies  in  plan¬ 
ning  newspaper  schedules. 

Refinemenis  Expected 

Mr.  Young  said  the  conven¬ 
tion  had  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  an  accumulation 
of  ad  discount  plans.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  informal  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  he  said,  ad 
managers  were  returning  home 
armed  with  “advice  and  coun¬ 
sel”  on  the  entire  subject,  with 
the  obvious  outcome  that  some 
of  the  existing  discount  plans 
will  be  improved  and  refined. 

“We  believe  that  many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  discounts  offered 


during  1961,”  Mr.  Young  said. 

New  Era  of  Inleresl 

A  “new  era”  of  advertiser  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers  is  develop¬ 
ing  and  recent  events  indicate 
that  this  new  era  “may  already 
have  l)egun,”  Russ  Stewart,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  board  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
declared. 

“Either  the  media  pendulum 
has  begun  to  swing  back  to¬ 
ward  newspapers  or  there  is  an 
increasing  realization  by  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  primary  function 
of  advertising  is  to  sell  goods,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Stewart  praised  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Force  program  be¬ 
ing  conducted  jointly  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Will  Have  to  Fight 

“We  think  there’s  a  bigger 
share  of  the  advertising  dollar 
waiting  for  us,  but,  of  course, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  fight 
hard  for  it.  Activity  such  as  the 
National  Sales  Force  program 
is  one  way  to  help  win  this 
fight,”  Mr.  Stewart  said. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau,  who 
voiced  similar  observations  re¬ 
garding  resurgence  of  the  me¬ 
dium,  pointed  to  such  campaigns 
as  those  of  Metrecal,  American 
Motors,  Dodge,  and  Shell  Oil 
as  “major  proof”  of  advertiser 
interest  in  newspapers. 

More  than  500  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  joined  in  a  big  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  rally,  pledging  their 
cooperation  and  merchandising 
support  to  make  the  Shell  oil 
ad  campaign  a  sales  success. 

Four  Times  More 

The  Shell  story,  as  presented 
to  the  convention,  revealed  that 
Shell  will  spend  four  times  more 
on  newspaper  advertising  than 
anyone  else  in  the  petroleum 
business.  The  saturation  drive 
is  scheduled  in  310  newspapers 
in  268  cities  of  Shell’s  38-state 
marketing  area. 

The  campaign  was  described 
as  one  in  which  Shell  is  break¬ 


MISS* LINAGE  CURVE  guides  the 
"Coast-to-Coa$t — Newspapers  Sell 
the  Most"  speaking  order  at  NAEA 
convention.  She's  a  Chicago  model. 

ing  away  from  the  “slogan”  ap- 
jtroach  to  gasoline  advertising 
and  is  telling  the  reader  about 
the  product  in  readable,  yet 
scientifically  accurate  terms. 
Mr.  Lipscomb  pointed  out  that 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


Greater  Buffalo 
Correets  Story 

A  paragraph  in  the  story 
about  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  action  in  the  area  of  print¬ 
ing  newspaper  comic  sections 
(E&P  Jan.  14,  page  9)  stated: 

“Charging  that  greater  Buf¬ 
falo  has  attained  a  dominant 
position  in  the  industry  as  the 
result  of  compacts  against  com¬ 
petitive  bidding,  under-the-table 
payments,  and  discount  arrange¬ 
ments  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  .  .  .” 

An  official  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Press,  Inc.  has  pointed  out  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  there 
is  no  such  allegation  against 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  in  the 
Government’s  complaint. 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets 
that  such  an  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  the  sentence.  That 
was  not  E  &  P’s  intention.  There 
is  no  such  specific  allegation 
against  Greater  Buffalo  in  the 
Government’s  complaint,  which 
names  several  defendants. 
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Protect  Rate  Integrity, 
Agency  Executive  Urges 


Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising"  direc¬ 
tors  were  urged  to  retain  rate 
integrity  under  any  revised  rate 
structure  providing  for  dis¬ 
counts,  whether  for  bulk  or  fre¬ 
quency.  They  likewise  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  “learn  to  live  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  not  fight  it.” 

This  two-edged  word  of  ad¬ 
vice  came  from  Robert  Ander¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  Detroit 
manager  of  BBD&O  advertising 
agency,  in  addressing  the  9th 
annual  conference  of  ad  direc¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  represented 
nationally  by  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc. 

Rate  integrity  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  of  all,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  told  the  conference,  without 
committing  himself  to  any  of 
the  various  discount  programs 
now  under  consideration.  He 
warned  newspapers  to  stick  to 
their  rate  cards,  regardless, 
pointing  out  that  radio  stations 
suffered  from  failure  to  do  so, 
and  that  only  in  recent  years 
have  the  good  radio  stations  re¬ 
turned  to  rate  integrity. 

Speaking  as  an  agency  execu¬ 
tive  using  all  kinds  of  national 
media,  including  big  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision,  Mr.  Anderson  said, 
“Don’t  fight  TV,  learn  to  live 
with  it.”  He  pointed  out  the  top 
100  national  advertisers  put  50 
per  cent  of  their  ad  dollars  in 
TV  last  year,  and  that  among 
the  top  100,  68  spent  more  in 
TV  than  in  any  other  medium. 

Newspapers  Have  Place 

“I  think  television  is  the  sin¬ 
gle  most  important  advertising 
medium  in  the  world  today,”  he 
declared,  adding  that  most  auto¬ 
mobile  firms  believe  this,  as 
does  President-Elect  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

He  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  however,  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  automotive 
field,  in  getting  to  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  market  for  a  new  car,  and 
want  to  read  all  they  can  about 
the  new  models.  “Newspapers 
bring  to  us  what  we  call  quali¬ 
fied  customers — the  guys  who 
are  ready  to  buy  now,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Anderson,  whose  agency 
handles  the  Dodge  account,  told 
newspaper  admen  not  to  expect 
compact  cars  to  create  greatly 
enlarged  newspaper  ad  budgets. 
The  cars  in  themselves  are 
smaller  and  more  economical, 
but  they  do  not  provide  for  as 
much  advertising  allowance  per 


car  as  do  the  .standard  models, 
he  said. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
combine  standai-d  and  compact 
car  copy  in  the  same  ads,  he 
added. 

Dodfce  in  Newspapers 

Dodge,  he  said,  will  be  using 
1,200  line  ads  in  newspapers  on 
a  twice  a  month  basis  for  the 
next  six  months,  in  every  city 
and  town  where  there  are  Dodge 
dealers,  to  stress;  “Standard  or 
Compact — You  Get  A  Great 
Deal  from  Dodge.” 

Dodge,  he  noted,  has  cut  its 
Lawrence  Welk  TV  budget  in 
half  in  order  to  provide  the 
money  for  this  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  feature  stand¬ 
ard  and  compact  cars  in  the 
same  ad. 

Earlier  in  his  talk,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  charged  that  “irrespon¬ 
sible  newspaper  reporting” 
largely  through  rumor  items  in 
newspaper  columns,  helped  to 
kill  DeSoto,  dating  back  to  as 
early  as  1956,  even  though 
Chrysler  continued  for  four 
years  to  put  heavy  ad  appropri¬ 
ations  behind  new  DeSoto  mod¬ 
els  each  year.  Negative  pub¬ 
licity,  he  added,  is  still  hurting 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  today. 
“When  DeSoto  died,  you  lost  a 
million  dollar  customer,”  said 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Urges  Uniformity 

Continuity,  bulk  or  frequency 
discounts  were  discussed  in¬ 
formally  by  those  in  attendance, 
with  Leonard  Marshall  of 
C&W’s  New  York  office  pointing 
out  that  many  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  confused  about 
this  latest  trend  among  news¬ 
papers  to  attract  more  national 
advertising  dollars. 

“Agencies  don’t  like  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  some  plans  and  the  more 
flexible  ones  don’t  fit  their  par¬ 
ticular  program,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall.  “Some  like  bulk  discounts, 
because  they  are  simple  and 
easily  applied  to  existing  sched¬ 
ules.  But  most  of  all,  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  our  mutual  clients,  the 
advertisers,  are  distressed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  plans,  sizes, 
intervals,  etc.” 

Mr.  Marshall  warned  that  in 
an  effort  to  put  newspapers  on 
a  better  competitive  basis 
against  TV  and  other  media, 
“we  are  making  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  newspapers  and  more 
unpalatable  to  people  who  have 
a  hand  in  making  the  decisions.” 

“It  may  be  argued  that  the 
advertiser,  who  pays  the  bills. 


will  like  the  discount  idea,”  he 
continued,  “no  matter  how  com¬ 
plicated  it  may  be  for  his  agen¬ 
cy.  But  a  resistance  and  antago¬ 
nism  among  agency  account 
people,  media  buyers,  estima¬ 
tors,  checking  departments,  and 
even  the  billing  divisions,  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  changing 
this  opinion.” 

He  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
pers  aim  at  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  in  drawing  up  their  dis¬ 
count  programs,  if  any,  in  an 
effort  to  offer  the  closest  ap¬ 
proach  to  uniformity  they  can 
possibly  do. 


Copy  Review 
Board  Forms 

San  Francisco 
A  move  toward  improved  self¬ 
regulation  of  advertising  was 
formulated  here  at  organization 
sessions  of  the  Advertising 
Board  of  Review  with  John  H. 
Hoefer,  of  Hoefer,  Dieterich  & 
Brown  as  chairman.  The  board’s 
function  is  to  improve  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  at  the  local  level. 

No  crusade  is  implied  or  nec¬ 
essary,  Mr.  Hoefer  warned.  The 
framework  of  the  board  was  set 
up  six  months  ago  and  as  yet  it 
has  had  no  cause  for  specific  ac¬ 
tions,  he  observed. 

The  board’s  problem  will  be 
to  hear  the  facts  and  give  an 
opinion  on  specific  cases  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  advised  Vernon  A. 
Libby,  manager,  San  Francisco 
bureau. 

Eflitorial  Protests 
Hypnotic  ‘Cure’  Ads 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
editorially  invited  other  news¬ 
papers  to  refuse  copy  placed  by 
“quack”  hypnotists  in  suggest¬ 
ing  state  legislation  protecting 
the  public  from  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The  Examiner  stated  it  has 
consistently  refused  to  accept 
such  advertising  in  the  belief  its 
responsibility  to  the  public  re¬ 
quires  such  a  course. 

The  case  of  a  former  local 
waiter  turned  hypnotist  and  ac¬ 
cused  of  slaying  one  man  and 
wounding  three  others  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  editorial.  This  man 
advertised  himself  as  a  Ph.D. 
offering  “individual  therapy,” 
the  Examiner  stated. 


KEYNOTE  for  NAEA  convenKon 
is  delivered  by  Hobert  Franks,  ad 
director  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution. 


LISTENERS  are  Patricia  LaHatta, 
promotion  manager,  and  James 
Stanford,  national  ad  manager,  of 
the  Atlanta  Newspapers. 


CALIFORNIANS  interested  in 
rancisco  Examiner  discussions  are:  Clair  B. 

ivited  other  news-  otis,  left,  of  Eureka  Times-Stand- 
use  copy  placed  by  ard,  and  right.  Joseph  O.  Wright, 
notists  in  suggest-  Oakland  Tribune, 

rislation  protecting  — 

3m  this  type  of  ad-  $200  Minimum 

iner  stated  it  has  A  new  contract  between  News- 
refused  to  accept  magazine  and  the  News- 

ing  in  the  belief  its  paper  Guild  of  New  York  pro- 
■  to  the  public  re-  vides  a  minimum  of  $200  a  week 
course.  for  writers,  photographers  and 

of  a  former  local  deskmen,  starting  Dec.  1,  after 
i  hypnotist  and  ac-  three  years  of  experience.  The 
ying  one  man  and  Guild  said  this  is  the  first  agree- 
ree  others  was  pre-  ment  achieving  the  American 
editorial.  This  man  Newspaper  Guild’s  wage  goal  of 
imself  as  a  Ph.D.  $200  for  key  editorial  workers, 
dividual  therapy,”  • 

r  stated.  Charles  H.  Herring 

-  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NAEA  REPORTS  Charles  H.  Herring,  60,  cir- 

culation  manager  of  the  Raletgn 

Hobart  Frank's  keynote  .  18  News  and  Observer  for  23  ye&n, 

Macy's  Bingham  .  20  died  Jan.  14  after  a  long  illness. 

Scofield,  president  .  26  He  began  working  for  the  papers 

_  in  1919. 
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A  Study  in  Tear  Gas 
By  Georgia  ‘Student’ 


By  Kathryn  Johnson 
AP  Atlanta  Bureau 

Athens,  Ga. 

“What  class?”  a  professor 
asked  me  tersely,  carefully 
screening  those  entering  the 
jrst  classroom  attended  by 
Charlayne  A.  Hunter,  Negro, 
the  first  of  her  race  to  enter 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

“Psychology,  101,”  I  answered 
quickly,  and  he  pointed  to  an 
upstairs  classroom  in  Meigs 
Hail. 

Thus,  wearing  socks  and  loaf¬ 
ers,  a  beige  skirt,  blue  sweater 
and  carrying  borrowed  books, 

I  was  able  to  get  a  story  by 
firsthand  observ'ation  of  pure 
student  reaction  to  Miss  Hunter, 
as  she  broke  the  barrier  of  seg¬ 
regation. 

The  idea  of  dressing  as  a  co-ed 
came  to  me  as  I  packed  a  bag  for 
the  hurried  trip  to  Athens. 
Knowing  reporters  would  be 
barred  from  classrooms,  I 
thought  of  trying  to  pass  my¬ 
self  off  as  a  co-ed. 

After  11  years  out  of  college, 
I  was  flattered  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

In  Miss  Hunter’s  second  class. 
History,  a  much  smaller  group, 
the  professor  took  roll  call,  and 
asked  if  I  were  a  new  student. 
When  I  said  no,  he  asked  for 
my  identification  card.  I  said  I 
didn’t  have  one  and  left. 

Journalism  Major 

In  Journalism,  a  very  large 
class,  I  walked  in  again  with 
no  trouble  and  no  questioning. 

Miss  Hunter,  who  hopes  to 
major  in  Journalism,  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  re¬ 
porter  in  her  classrooms,  she 
told  me  later,  in  an  interview. 

Miss  Hunter’s  first  day  was 
one  of  comparative  calm,  but 
in  the  evening  a  crowd  of  jeer¬ 
ing,  stone-throwing  rioters  dem¬ 
onstrated  on  the  campus  in 
front  of  her  dormitory.  Center 
Myers. 

On  the  dormitory  lawn,  news¬ 
men,  photographers  and  televi¬ 
sion  cameramen,  huddling  in 
groups,  were  caught  between  a 
crossfire  of  stones  and  fireworks 
set  off  by  the  mob. 

Tear  gas  bombs  were  grabbed 
up  by  rioters  and  tossed  back 
St  policemen,  newsmen  and 
school  officials.  One  of  these 
bombs  landed  at  my  feet.  The 
fumes  immediately  dried  up  all 
the  saliva  in  my  throat,  and 
sffected  my  eyes  so  badly  I 
could  hardly  see. 

Gasping,  with  tears  stream- 
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ing  down  my  face,  I  knocked  on 
the  door  of  Center  Myers  for 
aid. 

I  asked  for  water,  a  damp 
cloth,  or  a  handkerchief.  “Are 
you  a  student?”  a  house  mother 
asked.  “No,  a  reporter.”  “No 
reporters  can  come  in  here,” 
she  said,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face. 

A  doctor  at  the  next  dormi¬ 
tory  treated  my  eyes,  enabling 
me  to  stay  through  the  rest  of 
the  riot.  I  was  later  treated  at  a 
hospital  for  minor  facial  and 
throat  bums  from  the  gas. 

• 

DiSalle  Wants  Recortl 
On  Paper’s  Questions 

Columbus,  O. 

Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  has 
ordered  members  of  his  cabinet 
and  heads  of  state  departments 
to  answer  questions  from  re¬ 
porters  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  only  when  they  are  in 
writing. 

At  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet, 
the  Governor  instructed  state 
officials  to  “put  it  in  writing  and 
keep  a  copy  for  the  records.” 

Gov.  DiSalle  said  he  was  upset 
by  what  he  called  “distortions” 
in  some  Dispatch  stories  about 
his  administration.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  in  which  the  after¬ 
noon  daily  said  the  number  of 
state  employees  had  increased 
nearly  5,700  since  he  became 
Governor  two  years  ago. 

Howard  Thompson,  who 
covers  the  State  House  for  the 
Dispatch,  asked  the  Governor  if 
his  order  on  written  questions 
and  answers  applied  only  to  the 
Dispatch. 

“That’s  it,”  the  Governor 
remarked. 

• 

Moral  Re-Armament 
Pages  in  90  Papers 

“THE  HOUR  IS  LATE 
HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER  FOR 
GOD’S  SAKE  WAKE  UP!” 

These  headlines  appeared 
across  full  pages  in  newspapers 
coast  to  coast  this  week  alerting 
the  “American  people”  to  the 
danger  of  “a  war  we  are  losing,” 
and  to  the  “inescapable  evi¬ 
dence”  of  an  answer  through  the 
ideological  force  of  Moral  Re- 
Armament  at  work  in  crisis 
points  across  the  world. 

The  pages  were  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  and 
were  placed  in  more  than  90 
papers. 
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BOBBY-SOXER,  at  left,  is  Kath^n 

Johnson  of  AP,  accompanying 

Charlayne  Hunter  on  U.  of 
Georgia  campus. 

Frank  W.  Taylor, 
Chicago  Sun 
Organizer,  Dies 

Gree.n  Bay,  Wis. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  defunct 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  and 
later  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  (now  Sun-Times), 
died  Jan.  16.  He  was  73. 

Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Sun  when  it  was 
founded  in  1941,  retired  in  1946. 
He  was  a  vicepresidcnt  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.  when  he 
stepped  down. 

Mr.  Taylor  came  out  of  re¬ 
tirement  briefly  to  serve  as  a 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Celotex  Corporation  in  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Born  in  DePere,  Wis.,  he 
started  his  career  in  1906  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Green  Bay  Gor 
zette.  Subsequently  he  was  a 
special  feature  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  drama 
editor,  city  editor,  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star 
(which  became  the  Star-Times). 

In  1936,  Mr.  Taylor  received 
a  medal  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  journalism  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 


O.  Robert  Scott 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O.  Robert  Scott,  a  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  died  Jan. 
14  at  his  home  in  Washington 
Township.  He  came  here  in  1951 
from  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  where  he  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


More  Dailies 
By  1985  Due 
To  Research 


The  newspaper  business  is  no 
longer  a  miser  when  it  comes  to 
technical  research. 

The  1961  budget  of  $6(X),000 
of  the  AN  PA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  puts  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
trade  groups  with  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

Added  to  this  expenditure  by 
publishers  is  the  money  spent 
by  manufacturers  of  production 
equipment  to  find  new  products 
and  new  processes. 

This  is  part  of  the  message  of 
newspaper  service  which  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  has  been  stressing  in 
talks  to  various  industry  asso¬ 
ciations  recently. 

“The  ANPA,”  he  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Allied  Newspapers 
of  Washington,  “has  demon¬ 
strated  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  interested  in  im¬ 
proved  mechanical  production 
procedures  because  publishers 
are  payipg  for  this  program 
through  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  ANPA  dues.  Publishers 
are  also  demonstrating  their  in¬ 
terest  by  spending  $100  million 
a  year  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization.” 

The  research  program  will 
grow  in  the  next  25  years,  he 
said,  because  publishers  want  it 
to  grow. 

Forecasting  a  daily  newspaper 
circulation  of  81  million  by  1985, 
Mr.  Smith  said  the  many  new 
developments  in  production  pro¬ 
cesses  substantiate  the  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  by  well-informed  news¬ 
paper  executives  that  there  may 
well  be  more  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  and  successfully  operated 
in  the  next  quarter-century. 

• 

Branliam  Papers 
Honor  Guenther 

CHICAGO 

Advertising  directors  of  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  paid  tribute  to 
Joseph  Guenther,  Branham  sales 
executive,  who  is  in  his  5l)th 
year  in  advertising  and  with  the 
Branham  company  since  1933. 

At  a  special  session  during  the 
NAEA  convention  here  this 
week,  James  H.  Armistead, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean  vicepresident  and  ad 
director,  presented  a  tape  re¬ 
corder  to  Mr.  Guenther  as  a 
gift  from  his  associates  and  read 
a  tribute  paid  to  Joe  by  Mark 
Ethridge  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times. 
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AP  Takes  No  Action 


On  Election  Critique 


The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  meeting  in 
New  York  this  week,  took  no 
action  after  discussing  a  report 
that  was  critical  of  interpretive 
writing  during  the  presidential 
election  campaign. 

The  report,  citing  87  examples 
from  AP  wire  copy  and  76  from 
United  Press  International  copy 
between  Sept.  27  and  Nov.  8, 
was  submitted  by  Richard  F. 
Pourade,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  He 
said  it  represented  the  work  of 
10  editors  who  helped  him  to 
monitor  the  campaign  stories. 

The  excerpts  from  wire  copy 
were  accompanied  by  comments 
by  Mr.  Pourade,  pointing  up 
what  he  considered  a  shade  of 
bias  or  distortion  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  work.  In  the  main,  Mr. 
Pourade’s  indictment  charged 
the  reporters  with  injecting 
“pure  personal  comment”  into 
their  stories,  depending  on 
whether  they  liked  or  didn’t  like 
the  respective  candidates. 


100  percent  fair  and  accurate, 
especially  in  retrospect.” 

Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  executive 
editor,  said  after  the  board  had 
discussed  the  Pourade  report, 
that  the  critique  was  basically 
an  attack  on  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Pourade 
had  carried  the  torch  against 
this  for  years  without  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  AP  managing  editors 
association. 

The  AP,  Mr.  Gould  said,  con¬ 
siders  its  editorial  safeguards 
consistently  effective  in  prevent¬ 
ing  “purely  personal  joumal- 


'Grand  Reportage' 


Early  in  December,  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  editor  of  UPI,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pourade  in  defense  of  politi¬ 
cal  reporting  that  tells  the 
climate  of  a  political  camp, 
evaluates  crowds  and  otherwise 
adds  up  to  “the  grand  political 
reportage  which  presidential 
campaigns  require.”  He  objected 
to  Mr.  Pourade’s  use  of  mere 
excerpts  but  conceded  that  a 
few  of  the  examples  should  have 
been  deleted. 


Some  of  the  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Pourade’s  analysis,  Mr. 
Gould  said,  are  so  selected  “that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  judge  the  validity  or  non¬ 
validity  of  the  criticism  without 
reading  the  total  dispatch.” 

“Others,”  he  added,  “reflect  a 
fundamental  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  Pourade  and  the  AP  over 
what  constitutes  factual,  fair 
description  or  analysis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  personal  expres¬ 
sion,  on  the  other.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  cited,  I  would  agree,  can 
justifiably  be  subject  to  criti- 


Bassett  Promoted 
In  Westchester  Group 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Bassett  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item  since  1953,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  executive  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers  Inc. 

Warren  B.  Randall,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Item,  has  been  named 
editor  of  that  paper.  Robert  Dey 
moves  from  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star  to  the  post  of  city  editor 
of  the  Item. 

Barry  G.  Booth,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  advanced  to 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Item. 

Mr.  Bassett,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  joined  the 
Item  staff  in  1939.  Mr.  Randall, 
a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  first  went 
to  work  for  the  Westchester 
newspaper  group  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  White  Plains  Report¬ 
er  Dispatch. 


'Landslide'  Psychology 


The  UPI  vigilance  committee, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  fingered  some 
of  the  same  things  Mr.  Pour¬ 
ade’s  group  did  and  corrective 
measures  were  taken. 


Cleared  of  Ads 
^Local  Front  Page’ 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  ad-less  split  page  -a  “local 
front  page” — was  inaugurated 
Jan.  16  by  the  Rochestt  r  Tinut- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  both  Gannett  new.s  papers. 

Previously  a  men’s  clothing 
store  (McFarlin’s)  had  paid  a 
premium  rate  to  be  the  only 
display  ad  on  the  split  pages. 
The  advertising  mes.sage  will 
now  generally  appear  on  the 
following  page. 


L.  V.  Updegraflf 

Laurence  Vale  Updegraff,  76, 
a  retired  assistant  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
found  dead  Jan.  17  in  his  Green¬ 
wich  Village  apartment.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Times 
copy  desk  staff  for  almost  50 
years,  and  often  wrote  ('ssays  in 
the  “Topics  of  the  Times" 
column  on  Sundays,  usually  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  some  news  event. 


C.4NA 


To  the  Wall!  They  Cried, 
But  Friday  13th  Was  Lucky 


“You  and  I  are  in  agree¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Johnson  wrote,  “that 
we  don’t  want  what  you  call 
personal  journalism  in  wire 
service  coverage  of  politics  and 
we  must  not  let  our  writers 
favor  one  candidate  and  oppose 
the  other  .  .  .  but  what  I  would 
like  to  see  documented  is 
whether,  on  balance,  the  two 
candidates  got  a  fair  shake  in 
campaign  coverage. 


'Warts,  Dimples  and  .411' 


“It  is  my  view  that  Nixon  and 
Kennedy  were  portrayed  in  the 
news  columns  just  about  as  they 
were — warts,  dimples  and  all, 
also  that  their  campaigns  were 
comprehensively  covered.  I  do 
not  say  that  phrases  and  para¬ 
graphs  standing  alone,  as  you’ve 
excerpted  them,  were  always 


In  a  number  of  cases,  Mr. 
Pourade  claimed,  reporters  built 
up  a  “landslide”  psychology  for 
Senator  Kennedy.  One  example 
was  an  AP  story  by  Art  Parks 
from  Columbus  in  September: 
“a  week  of  successful  campaign¬ 
ing  in  Ohio  has  started  Demo¬ 
crats  talking  cockily  of  a 
landslide  victory  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-John.son  ticket.”  Mr.  Pour¬ 
ade  asked:  who  says  this? 

A  section  of  a  Merriman 
Smith  (UPI)  dispatch  referring 
to  Nixon  storming  across  Illi¬ 
nois  with  “fortified  confidence” 
was  taken  to  mean,  in  Mr.  Pour¬ 
ade’s  view,  that  “Mr.  Nixon  is 
rescued  from  despair.”  And  a 
sentence  in  another  UPI  story 
saying  “Kennedy  won  a  new 
accolade”  in  his  Pennsylvania 
campaigning  brought  this  com¬ 
ment:  “things  are  wonderful  for 
Kennedy.” 

Mr.  Pourade  said  also  he  felt 
that  a  cheapness  of  langpiage 
contributed  to  devaluating  a 
political  statement  or  commit¬ 
ment.  He  singled  out:  “a  mere 
political  plug”  .  .  .  “Nixon 
coaxed  support”  ...  “He  made  a 
pitch  in  Virginia”  .  .  .  Nixon 
compared  to  a  “snapping  trout” 
.  .  .  Nixon  trying  to  “push”  him¬ 
self  into  the  White  House. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Frank  Beatty,  the  young 
United  Press  International  pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  jailed  for 
six  days  in  Havana,  said  on  his 
return  here  that  his  Cuban  cap- 
tors  used  threats  of  firing  squad 
justice  “to  break  a  man’s  spirit.” 

Mr.  Beatty,  29-year-old  chief 
of  UPI’s  photo  bureau  in  Miami, 
was  jailed  Sunday  Jan.  8.  Ques¬ 
tioned  repeatedly  and  thrown 
into  a  cell  jammed  with  28  other 
prisoners,  he  was  released  six 
days  later  with  help  of  the 
Swiss  Embassy. 

He  said  he  was  summarily  ar¬ 
rested  for  taking  pictures  of  the 
Cuban  capital  building,  although 
Cuban  officers  had  given  him 
permission  to  make  pictures  and 
had  even  willingly  posed  for 
some. 

Cuban  intelligence  officers 
claimed  he  was  an  FBI  agent 
sent  to  Cuba  to  spy  on  military 
preparations. 

When  he  asked  to  telephone 
UPI’s  Havana  office  or  his  wife, 
Alice,  in  Miami,  Mr.  Beatty  said 
his  guards  shouted  “Paredon” 
—  “to  the  wall”  —  the  new  cry 
of  Castro’s  government. 

“I  had  just  about  reached  the 
breaking  point,”  Mr.  Beatty 
said.  “I  didn’t  know  what  I  was 
charged  with.  I  was  told  that 
if  there  was  an  invasion  by 
Yankees  or  counter-revolution¬ 
aries  the  Americans  would  be 
the  first  persons  shot.” 

On  Friday,  Jan.  13,  however, 
a  Swiss  official,  Gilbert  de  Dar- 


Beatty 


del,  inter\’ened  and  Mr. 
was  released. 

“We  moved  so  fast  the  Cubans 
kept  my  wallet,”  he  said. 

About  100  persons  cheered 
Mr.  Beatty  as  he  arrived  by 
plane  and  when  he  greeted  his 
wife,  who  was  in  tears. 

Mr.  Beatty  described  his  cell 
in  Cuba :  15-by-20  feet,  with  con¬ 
crete  floor  to  sleep  on;  plain 
rice  on  tin  plates  twice  a  day: 
water  he  could  catch  in  his 
hands  from  a  faucet  on  the 
wall;  coat  for  a  pillow,  shared 
with  one  of  28  fellowprisoners. 
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(XNADIAN  INQUIRY 

Freedom  Cry  ‘Nonsense’ 

In  Probe  to  Help  Magazines 


Body  Headed  by  Ottawa  Editor 
Views  Ad  Invasion  from  the  U.S. 


Grattan  O’Leary,  fiery  71- 
year-old  Ottawa  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  criticized  anti-Americanism 
in  Canada. 

“I  believe  that  every  evening 
Canadians  should  get  down  on 
their  knees  and  thank  God  for 
our  good  neighbors,”  he  said. 

Mr.  O’l^eary,  president  of  the 
OttavM  Journal,  was  speaking 
as  head  of  Canada’s  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Publications. 

He  said  he  was  moved  to  pro¬ 
test  against  repeated  anti- 
.\merican  references  in  briefs 
appearing  before  him.  Many 
have  taken  the  line  that  easy 
entry  of  United  States  maga¬ 
zines  into  Canada  on  an  over¬ 
flow  circulation  basis  was  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  Canadian  periodical 
publishing  industry. 

Others  criticized  the  set-up  of 
Canadian  editions  of  U.  S.  mag¬ 
azines. 

“When  the  bombs  begin  to 
to  fall  on  Canada,  they  will  not 
be  American  bombs,”  Mr.  O’¬ 
Leary  said. 

“Let  us  stop  spoiling  a  good 
cause  such  as  we  have  here  with 
this  strained  anti  -  American¬ 
ism.” 

His  Commission  was  set  up 
by  the  federal  government  to 
inquire  into  the  problems  facing 
the  periodical  publishing  indus¬ 
try  and  to  recommend  remedies. 

No  Sacred  Cows 

Grattan  O’Leary  said  in  open¬ 
ing  the  public  hearings  that  the 
inquiry  has  no  sacred  cows — 
that  all  submissions  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  fullest  and  fairest  con¬ 
sideration. 

With  him  on  the  commission 
pe  John  George  Johnston,  sen- 
i«  member  of  a  Toronto  adver- 
bsiag  agency,  and  Claude  P. 
Beaubien  of  Montreal,  a  vice- 
president  of  Aluminum  Com- 
peny  of  Canada. 

“All  that  a  newspaperman  has 
sre  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to 
wery  citizen,”  the  chairman  de¬ 
cided  in  reply  to  a  brief  by 
B-  T.  Richar^on,  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

He  said  a  newspaperman  had 
no  more  freedom  than  any  other 
citizen.  He  said  the  poet  Milton 
cried  out  for  one  freedom  above 


(Note;  This  report  has  been 
compiled  from  dispatches  of  The 
Canadian  Press.) 


all — “to  speak  my  mind  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  conscience.” 

“If  there  is  a  looser  state¬ 
ment  in  the  English  language  I 
have  not  heard  it,”  Mr.  O’Leary 
said. 

“Freedom  to  speak  treason? 
Freedom  to  utter  public  blasphe¬ 
my?  Freedom  to  rise  in  a 
crowded  theatre  and  cry  fire? 

“I  am  vehement  because  we 
have  been  plagued  with  people 
coming  here  and  pleading  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

Could  Tax  .Advertising 

He  said  he  failed  to  see  how 
any  recommendations  that  could 
be  made  concerning  the  plight 
of  Canadian  periodical  pub¬ 
lishers  could  impinge  on  press 
freedom. 

“We  could  tax  advertisements 
as  high  as  a  hangman’s  gallows 
and  it  would  not  affect  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  Mr.  O’Leary 
asserted. 

The  lecture  was  touched  off, 
he  said,  by  Mr.  Richardson’s 
brief  which  implied  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  reporters  enjoy  spe¬ 
cial  privileges. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  rebuttal, 
said  his  brief  did  not  say  the 
press  had  special  freedom. 

“I  have  been  reading  your  edi¬ 
torials,”  Mr.  O’Leary  replied. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  said.  “This  eloquence  has 
been  building  up  in  you  for  some 
time  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
precipitated  it. 

“The  reason  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  mentioned  before 
you  so  often  is  that  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Now  what  it  means  there 
is  for  you  to  decide.” 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  he  didn’t 
know  himself  what  it  meant 
there — “I  can’t  see  what  we 
could  do  here  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  affect  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

“However,  if  you  agree  with 
us,  then  God  bless  you,  go  in 
peace — and  don’t  write  any 
more  of  those  editorials,”  he 
said  with  a  smile. 


Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  brief, 
suggested  there  was  little  need 
for  a  Royal  Commission  inquiry 
into  the  health  of  the  periodical 
publishing  industry;  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  seeking  to  “lay  its 
economic  problems  upon  the 
doorstep  of  the  government.” 

“To  deal  with  matters  of  this 
kind  through  a  full-fledged  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  nature  is  very 
much  like  using  an  elephant  gun 
to  hunt  butterflies.” 

Postal  Rate  Relief 

However,  he  did  suggest  that 
an  adjustment  in  postal  rates — 
which  now  favored  United 
States  publishers  shipping  into 
Canada — might  help  the  periodi¬ 
cal  press. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Printing  Trades  Unions  agreed 
on  this  point. 

At  hearings  across  Canada, 
witnesses  paraded  before  the 
Commission  to  plead  that  no 
recommendations  be  made  that 
would  impede  the  flow  of  ideas 
into  Canada. 

They  were  less  than  unani¬ 
mous  on  what  could  be  done, 
but  agreed  that  competition 
from  United  States  publications 
operating  in  Canada  and  over¬ 
flow  circulation  from  U.  S.  mag¬ 
azines  were  major  threats  to 
the  industry. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Wild,  head  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  said;  “We  are  dealing 
with  affairs  of  the  mind,  with 
the  free  flow  of  information  in 
a  society  dedicated  to  that  free¬ 
dom.  It  matters  little  whether 
these  ‘Canadian’  editions  are 
biased  or  objective,  whether  the 
economic  competition  they  rep¬ 
resent  is  fair  or  xinfair  ...  it 
seems  to  me  a  grave  matter 
indeed  to  decree  ‘thou  shalt  not 
read  this,’  whether  for  economic 
or  political  reasons.” 

Eroding  National  Identity 

Publishers  and  printers  of 
Canadian  periodicals  said  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines  chasing  after 
advertising  dollars  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  eroding  the  Canadian 
identity. 

A  healthy  national  periodical 
press  is  in  the  front  line  of  de¬ 
fense  against  satellite  status  for 
the  Canadian  people,  they  con¬ 
tended  in  submissions  to  the 
commission. 

C.  J.  Laurin,  Periodical  Press 
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Association  president,  said  the 
free  flow  of  information  should 
not  be  confused  with  a  free  flow 
of  advertising  from  the  U.  S., 
leading  eventually  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  periodicals’ 
voice. 

The  first  threat  vras  overflow 
circulation — that  portion  of  the 
circulation  of  foreign  periodicals 
distributed  in  Canada  with  no 
change  in  editorial  or  advertis¬ 
ing  content. 

The  second  threat  had  come 
about  through  special  Canadian 
editions  of  U.  S.  publications, 
special  Canadian  sections  bound 
into  American  publications,  and 
split  runs  and  regional  adver¬ 
tising  copies  of  U.  S.  publica¬ 
tions  circulating  in  Canada. 

'The  split-run  approach,  the 
commission  was  told,  means  that 
virtually  all  U.  S.  periodicals 
crossing  the  border  can — if  they 
wish — carry  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing  to  their  Canadian  readers 
for  only  the  cost  of  stopping  the 
presses  and  substituting  a  new 
plate. 

Mr.  Laurin  said  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest,  with  their 
Canadian  editions,  took  43  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  in  all  maga¬ 
zines  whose  advertising  linage 
and  revenue  is  measured  in 
Canada.  * 

Sees  Postal  Design 

Said  Mr.  Laurin;  “.  .  .  Why 
is  the  U.  S.  postal  rate  (for 
periodicals)  lower  to  any  point 
in  Canada  than  to  many  points 
in  their  own  country?  In  the 
answer  to  that  question  we  find 
a  design  by  the  U.  S.  authori¬ 
ties  to  encourage  circulation  of 
U.  S.  magazines  in  Canada  for 
propaganda  purposes,  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  American  view¬ 
point.” 

The  Commission  has  no  man¬ 
date  w’hatsoever  to  inquire  into 
real  or  imagined  motives  of  the 
United  States  government,  Mr. 
O’Leary  declared. 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  U.  S.  publications  reaching 
Canada  but  has  not  been  asked 
to  determine  whether  the  U.  S. 
government  has  some  plot  to 
increase  the  flow. 

Only  ‘A  Pious  Hope* 

Canadian  magazines  striving 
for  increased  circulation  through 
news-stand  sales  have  but  a 
“pious  hope,”  Arnold  Edinbor- 
ough,  editor  of  Saturday  Night, 
said  in  a  brief  by  Consolidated 
Press  Limited,  which  publishes 
Saturday  Night  and  Liberty. 
News  stands  in  Canada  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
two  major  agencies  vrith  Ameri¬ 
can  control,  he  complained. 

He  identified  the  companies  as 
{Continued  on- page  60) 
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Harry  Ferguson,  World  Reporter 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Both  reporter  and  General 
European  News  Manager  for 
the  United  Press  International 
is  Harry  Ferguson. 

He  probably  prefers  for  his 
two  well-earned  titles  to  be 
listed  in  that  oixler,  too,  because 
essentially  Harry  Fergu.son  is  a 
reporter  always  and  administra¬ 
tive  assignments  cannot  take 
away  entirely  that  ability  and 
performance. 

While  he  was  in  New  York 
for  a  brief  vacation  from  his 
London  headquarters,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  persuaded  to  remi¬ 
nisce  about  his  reportorial  ca¬ 
reer. 

Harry’s  father  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  it  was  presum^  he, 
too,  would  enter  medicine  and 
he  took  a  pre-medical  course  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  for 
a  year. 

Walter  Williams'  (Convert 

“My  grades  were  not  good 
and  I  was  not  interested,”  re¬ 
called  Mr.  Ferguson.  “I  took  a 
course  in  journalism  and  was 
fascinated.  Walter  Williams  was 
there  then  and  he  was  an  in¬ 
spiring  fellow.  I  called  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  change  my  career.” 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  in  1925,  Harry 
Ferguson  went  to  work  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item.  He 
was  on  the  Afiami  (Fla.)  Herald 


during  the  big  Florida  land 
boom.  He  recalled  there  was  ter¬ 
rific  competition  to  hire  news- 
l)apermen  as  press  agents  at 
fantastic  salaries.  To  counteract 
the  trend,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald  climbed  on  the 
copydesk  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  a  25<7r  raise  for  the 
staff. 

FDR’s  ‘1(10  Days’ 

When  the  boom  collapse<l, 
Harry  Ferguson  headed  north 
to  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 
Ledger  and  in  1929  he  joined 
the  United  Press  in  New  York. 
He  filed  the  wires,  did  rewrite 
and  copydesk  work  and  in  1931 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  cover 
the  bonus  march  of  World  War 
I  ex-soldiers.  He  remained  for 
the  exciting  and  historic  first 
“100  days”  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Administration.  He 
did  light  feature  writing  in  the 
manner  subsequently  followed 
by  the  late  Frederick  Othman. 

Although  he  was  still  as¬ 
signed  to  Washington,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  was  sent  to  cover  the  six- 
week  trial  of  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann  for  the  kidnap-mur- 
der  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Jr. 

Climax  came  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  sent  out  a  flash, 
later  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
that  the  jury  had  brought  in  a 
verdict  to  the  court,  sitting  in 
a  locked  courtroom,  calling  for 
life  imprisonment. 

“Our  New  York  office  called 


back  on  the  wire  to  say  AP  said 
Hauptmann  was  to  get  life  im¬ 
prisonment,”  said  Mr.  Ferguson. 
“We  had  a  wire  room  right  off 
the  courtroom.  I  slipped  a  note 
under  the  courtroom  door  for 
a  copygirl  to  carry  to  Sidney  B. 
Whipple,  who  was  lepresenting 
us  inside.  In  a  short  time  I  had 
a  note  from  him:  ‘Jury  still  has 
not  entered  courtroom  but  if  AP 
is  right  it’s  nice  to  have  worked 
with  you.’ 

“Then  ensued  the  longest  10 
minutes  of  my  life,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  waited  for  the  jury 
and  were  being  bombarded  from 
all  over  the  world  with  in¬ 
quiries.  It  was  a  great  relief 
when  the  jury  came  in  with  a 
verdict  calling  for  the  death 
sentence.” 

Hauptmann  Execution 

The  execution  in  State  Prison, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  covered  by 
Harry  Ferguson,  who  sat  down 
and  typed  out  one  of  those  typi¬ 
cally  fine  Ferguson  stories 
which  often  find  themselves 
preser\'ed  in  newspaper  anthol¬ 
ogies  and  in  craft  lore.  His 
famous  lead  read: 

“The  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  spent  $1,200,000  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  convict  Bruno  Richard 
Hauptmann,  executed  him  to¬ 
night  with  a  penny’s  worth  of 
electricity. 

“Before  his  body  ever  hung 
loose  and  heavy  against  the 
.straps  of  the  electric  chair,  offi¬ 
cials  collected  from  witnesses  a 
dozen  affidavits,  swearing  that 


Harry  Ferguson 

Hauptmann  had  died  in  the 
place,  time  and  manner  pre- 
scribed  by  law.  Then  they  closed 
their  four-year  files  on  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Jr.” 

Harry  Ferguson  worked  out 
of  the  New  York  UP  headquar¬ 
ters  as  a  roving  reporter,  cover¬ 
ing  such  stories  as  the  General 
Motors  sitdown  strike  in  De¬ 
troit,  floods  in  the  Ohio  River 
valley  and  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisi- 


Huey  Long’s  Body 

“Long’s  body  was  lying  in 
state  in  the  skyscraper  State 
Capitol  he  had  built  in  Baton 
Rouge,”  said  Harry.  “Feeling 
was  high  against  all  outsiders. 
An  hour  after  I  arrived,  two 
tough  Long  bodyguards  came 
up  to  me  and  demanded  if  my 
name  was  Harry  Ferguson.  1 
confessed  it  was  and  they  on 
dered  me  to  follow  them.  I  had 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Biz  Beat  Better  Than  Whodunit  Mysteries 


Austin,  Tex. 

Time  to  do  more  digging  is  a 
commodity  desired  by  business 
writers  as  fervently  as  by 
archaeologists,  it  seems  from 
discussions  at  a  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Journalism. 

Business  editors  of  17  daily 
newspapers  here  last  week  indi¬ 
cated  a  desire  to  do  more  writ¬ 
ing  “in  depth”  —  explaining, 
interpreting  and  exploring  the 
background  of  events  in  the 
business  and  financial  world. 
Several  who  write  columns  said 
they  are  doing  more  writing 
that  expresses  their  personal 
opinions,  based  on  research  and 
contacts  with  people  “in  the 
know.”  Their  problem  is  finding 
enough  time  to  dig  for  deeper 
meanings  behind  the  news. 

Frank  Cortese  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  said  he  found  business 


news  writing  more  exciting  than 
police  reporting  or  criminal 
court  reporting,  his  former 
fields. 

“The  only  thing  new  about  a 
murder  is  how  it  was  done,”  he 
asserted. 

Room  for  Humor 

Harold  Monroe  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  said  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  have  a  different 
kind  of  readership  —  not  just 
people  who  know  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  understand  its  jargon. 
He  said  financial  news  should 
be  written  in  readable  English. 

Mr.  Monroe  mentioned  car¬ 
toons  available  to  enliven  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  pagfes,  and 
stressed  the  value  of  humor  in 
writing,  as  well.  He  writes  a 
daily  review  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket. 

John  A.  McWethy  of  Chicago, 
managing  editor  of  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  Midwest  Edition, 
described  the  variety  of  human 
interest  facts  that  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  his  paper,  such  as: 

— Eskimos  prize  tea  so  highly 
that  when  they  finish  drinking 
a  cup,  they  eat  the  tea  leaves. 

— Pope  John’s  salary.  (The 
Pope  reported  he  took  whatever 
he  needed.) 

— The  brevity  of  Belgian 
girls’  bikini  bathing  suits  at 
Leopoldville’s  Funa  Club. 

— The  price  of  dinosaur  foot¬ 
prints  ($9  to  $65). 

Reviewing  ways  of  making 
business  stories  readable,  Mr. 
McWethy  cited  humor,  anec¬ 
dotes,  sprightly  headlines. 

Business  news  reporters  need 
persistence  and  ingenuity,  he 
emphasized. 

“Businessmen  usually  won’t 
talk  as  freely  as  a  crook  or  a 
star  baseball  player,”  he  said. 
“Businessmen  are  often  such 


big  shots  you  can’t  get  to  them  ! 
and  when  you  do  they  won’t  : 
tell  you  anything.  Businessmo 
are  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
press  agents  that  keep  you  from 
primary  news  sources.” 

He  said  the  motto  of  son* 
press  relations  staffs  seems  to 
be:  “We’ll  give  you  anything 
but  information.” 

Advertising  pressure  to  print 
“puff  stuff”  is  another  prrfriem 
for  business  writers  and  new 
paper  publishers,  Mr.  McWethy 
observ^.  When  such  materiii 
is  used,  “that  goes  a  long  wsJ 
toward  destroying  interest  in 
business  news,”  he  said. 

Harry  Gilstrap  of  the 
rillo  Globe-News,  who  switch^ 
to  business  news  after  years « 
a  sports  writer,  said  his  newspi- 
pers  gfive  near-top  priority  to 
“straight”  business  news,  !)*■ 
cause  it  is  a  “business-min<l*i 
town.” 
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•YOU  PEOPLE’ 

Now  that  a  new  era  in  White 
House  Press  relations  is  upon 
us,  it  is  well  to  appraise  the 
“fading  soldier”  who  occupied 
our  highest  office  these  last  eight 
years. 

Ike  departs  from  our  midst 
neither  liked  nor  disliked  —  but 
pretty  much  unknown.  In  brief, 
it’s  kind  of  a  Mexican  stand-off 
between  the  Second  Branch 
(Chief  Executive)  and  the 
Fourth  Branch. 

Ike  was  wont  to  refer  to  re¬ 
porters  at  Press  Conferences  in 
Five  Star  General  language  as 
“you  people.”  We  never  felt  of¬ 
fended  l>ecause  he  used  the  term 
“those  jieople”  in  referring  to 
members  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Not  for  Ike  was  the  intimate 
“scrambled  eggs”  bit  thrown  by 
FDR  and  his  “Missus”  on  Sun¬ 
day  nights.  Nor  did  he  even 
come  close  to  getting  on  the 
casual  footing  with  members  of 
the  press  that  led  to  Harry 
Truman’s  taking  Tony  Vaccaro 
of  AP  and  Pete  Brandt  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
“poker  cruises”  on  the  Presi¬ 
dential  yacht  Williamsburg  of 
a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Ike’s  partisans  in  the  press 
(who  admit  they’ve  seen  pre¬ 
cious  little  of  him  on  an  inti¬ 
mate  basis)  apologize  for  him 
by  saying  that  he  got  “burned 
up”  with  newsmen  covering  the 
1952  campaign.  Says  one: 

“After  Ike  had  been  real  good 
to  those  guys  they  were  saying 
all  kinds  of  nasty  things  about 
him.  Some  of  their  cracks  natu¬ 
rally  got  back  to  him.” 

When  Bob  Elonovan,  head  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune's 
Bureau,  wrote  his  book  “Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  Inside  Story,”  a  few 
years  ago  he  talked  with  Ike 
not  once. 

About  a  year  ago,  with  an 
election  in  the  offing,  Ike  did 
relax  and  had  three  or  four 
rather  .small  (dozen  or  so  re¬ 
porters)  black-tie  dinners  for 
newsmen.  Ike  —  one  of  the  most 
luminous  personalities  of  our 
times  —  really  exerted  the 
charm.  But  it  was  kind  of  late 
in  the  game. 

A  couple  of  weeks  before  he 
left  office,  Ike  called  together  a 
half-dozen  newsmen,  including 
Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times,  for  a  dinner.  One  item 
of  interest  to  all:  “what  hap¬ 
pened”  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 
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On  Jan.  16  the  President  had 
a  black-tie  dinner  of  a  “farewell 
nature”  for  70  reporters  who 
have  covered  him  most  regular¬ 
ly.  Strictly  stag  at  the  White 
House. 

From  time  to  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  chatted  in  his  office 
with  officials  of  the  WTiite  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

The  Eisenhowers  cancelled 
out  the  annual  W’hite  House 
formal  reception  for  members 
of  the  press  and  their  mates, 
but  an  occasional  head  of  a  news 
association  and  mate  were  put 
on  the  guest  list  for  State  Din¬ 
ners. 

Ike’s  partisans  insist  that  — 
considering  his  military  back¬ 
ground  —  he  maintained  a  very 
“patient”  attitude  toward  the 
press.  They  point  out  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  years  in  uniform  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  “more  ac¬ 
cessible”  top  brass,  that  he  once 
angrily  countermanded  some 
heavy-handed  interference  from 
higher  up  with  the  operation  of 
Stars  &  Stripes. 

A  prominent  hostess  in  the 
East  tells  a  story  about  Ike’s 
days  as  a  Major  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  the  mid-Thirties.  It 
helps  to  illustrate  the  military 
mind  and  also  illuminate  his 
own  attitudes.  Here  goes: 

This  lady,  member  of  a 
wealthy  family,  had  married  a 
young  Naval  officer  who  was 
stationed  in  Manila.  Her  father 
had  written  ahead  to  some  of 
the  leading  people  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  she  and  her  husband 
discovered  themselves  at  sev¬ 
eral  top-level  social  functions 
with  Ike  (who  was  aide  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur)  and 
Mamie. 

Ike  eyed  the  pair  suspiciously 
over  the  weeks,  then  Anally  went 
up  to  the  lady  and  blurted  out: 

“Look  here,  what  are  you  peo¬ 
ple  doing  at  all  these  parties?” 

Her  response: 

“Major  Eisenhower,  you 
wouldn’t  know  it,  but  people  of 
the  highest  rank  always  have 
been  entertained  in  my  father’s 
house.” 

And  so  it  is  with  the  press. 

At  his  final  press  conference 
Jan.  18,  Ike  was  asked  by  Bob 
Spivack,  New  York  Post,  if  he 
felt  any  antagonism  toward  the 
press.  Without  answering  di¬ 
rectly  he  responded: 

“So  far  as  I  have  known  the 
facts  I  have  given  them  respon¬ 
sively  to  every  question  and 
where  I  thought  the  national 
security  was  involved  I  was  hon- 
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est  enough  to  say  so.” 

Spivack  then  a.sked  if  he  felt 
newsmen  had  l)een  “fair”  in 
their  coverage.  The  President’s 
revealing  response: 

“Well,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  I  don’t  see  that  a 
reporter  could  do  much  to  a 
President,  do  you?” 

*  m  * 

TOO  FEW’  OR  TOO  MANY? 

The  calculation  of  Inaugural 
press  credentials  carried  in  the 
last  issue  of  E&P  (that  “less 
than  half”  the  requests  could  be 
filled)  turned  out  to  be  on  the 
optimistic  side.  Milton  R.  Ber¬ 
liner,  Washington  Daily  News, 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents, 
blasted  the  allotment  to  the 
daily  press  as  “ranging  from 
zero  to  inadequate.” 

Countered  Inauguration  Pub¬ 
licity  Chief  Sam  Brightman: 

“You  may  think  that  475 
tickets  to  the  Inaugural  Ball 
(out  of  a  requested  2,000)  not 
much  but  the  Inaugural  Com¬ 
mittee  thinks  it’s  outrageously 
high.” 

«  *  « 

A  WINNER’.S  VIEW 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
election  returns  here:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  betting  pool 
was  won  by  a  member  who  actu¬ 
ally  had  travelled  with  the  can¬ 
didates.  This  honor  (plus  a  win- 
ner-take-all  pot  of  $660)  went 
to  Dick  Cull,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  who  had  the  winning 
number,  303  votes  for  Kennedy. 
Says  Cull: 

“I  put  in  my  bet  ($2)  a  week 
before  the  election  after  I  came 
back  from  whistle-stopping  with 
Nixon  in  the  mid-West,  I’m 
from  there  and  it  just  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  gaining.” 

*  *  * 

EXIT  FOR  O’DONNELL 

The  terse  announcement  that 
John  P.  O’Donnell  is  going  on 
“extended  sick  leave”  from  his 
post  as  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  stunned  the  veteran 
newsmen  here. 

Successor  to  O’Donnell,  64: 
Edward  W.  (Ted)  Lewis,  who 
joined  the  News  Bureau  in  1944 
and  has  been  its  acting  head 
during  O’Donnell’s  illness. 

O’Donnell’s  physical  troubles 
started  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
He’s  had  a  series  of  heart  at¬ 


tacks  and  one  stroke  and  has 
had  some  difficulty  with  circula¬ 
tion  in  his  legs.  He’s  .spent  nine 
of  the  past  12  months  in  George¬ 
town  Hospital  and  his  five-a- 
week  column  has  not  appeared 
since  last  June  12. 

O’Donnell  makes  it  into  the 
office  for  an  hour  or  so  every 
few  days.  He  says  he  expects 
to  retire  “completely”  next  Au¬ 
gust  with  some  light  travel 
“mostly  by  boat”  in  view  and 
I)erhaps  a  lick  or  two  at  his 
memoirs. 

O’Donnell  and  Columnist 
Doris  Fleeson  (now  married  to 
California  industrialist  Dan 
Kimball)  were  married  in  1930 
and  co-authored  a  Washington 
column  for  the  News  during  the 
Thirties.  They  were  divorced  in 
the  early  Forties.  Their  only 
child,  Mrs.  Doris  O’Donnell  An¬ 
thony,  will  be  a  White  House 
press  aide  under  Kennedy. 

His  Opinions 

As  for  the  incoming  Presi¬ 
dent,  O’Donnell  (a  native  of 
Somerville,  Mass.)  .says: 

“I  feel  very  friendly  towards 
Kennedy.  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  for  him  and  I  think 
he  will  make  a  fine  President.” 

His  opinion  of  Ike:  “A  lucky 
general.” 

Truhnan:  “An  amusing  cuss 
who  always  realized  his  limita¬ 
tions.  That’s  how  he  differed 
from  Roosevelt.” 

Eleanor  Roosevelt:  “A  sinis¬ 
ter  woman  who  tried  to  bring  up 
all  the  United  States  after  she 
had  proven  her  inability  to  bring 
up  her  own  family.” 

FDR  also  comes  off  poorly 
from  the  O’Donnell  tongue.  Says 
he: 

“I  was  really  for  Roosevelt 
when  he  first  came  in.  But  that 
victory  (46  states)  over  Ijandon 
in  1936  changed  him.  He  tried 
to  purge  people  like  Walter 
George  and  Millard  Tydings. 

“He  was  too  ambitious  —  too 
selfish  and  self-centered  —  like 
Caesar  or  Caesar’s  ghost.  He 
did  more  harm  to  the  United 
States  than  anybody  living  at 
his  time. 

“He  deserves  the  (heavily- 
criticized)  memorial  that’s  been 
suggested  for  him.” 

Iron  Cross  Incident 

O’Donnell’s  feelings  toward 
FDR  go  back  to  an  incident  at 
the  WThite  House  on  the  eve  of 
U.  S.  entry  into  World  War  II. 
O’Donnell  says: 

“I  went  to  his  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  asked  a  question  but 
it  wasn’t  answered.  Then  when 
most  of  us  had  filed  out  he  asked 
(the  late)  Earl  Godwin  to  stay 
behind  and  gave  him  an  Iron 
Cross  to  give  to  me.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Lack  of  Uniformity 
In  Rates  Confusing 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Lack  of  uniformity  among  ( 
“long-time- coming”  newspaper  1 
advertising  discounts  “indicates  i 
both  the  individuality  of  the  c 
newspaper  publisher  and  confu-  i 
sion  in  the  field,”  according  to  i 
Ralph  Bachman,  media  director,  i 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  1 
Detroit.  s 

“Perhaps  the  problems  of  na-  ( 
tional  advertisers  are  not  really  < 
understood  by  the  newspapers,”  s 
Mr.  Bachman  told  Editor  &  i 
Publisher  this  week.  “One  can-  < 
not  generalize  when  speaking  of  1 
newspapers.  Each  is  a  local  me¬ 
dium,  and  each  has  its  prob¬ 
lems  in  turning  in  an  owner- 
profit.  Yet,  a  national  advertiser  ( 
must  look  at  the  ‘field’  with  ' 
CPM’s  running  from  low  to  i 
ridiculous.”  i 

Mr.  Bachman  described  the 
frequency  incentive,  the  group 
discount  and  the  full-page  dis¬ 
counts  as  being  “an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  general  flat  rate.” 

‘Artificial  Barriers’ 

“They  may  at  first  appear 
tempting,”  he  said,  “but  actu¬ 
ally,  they  still  maintain  artifi¬ 
cial  and  unnecessary  barriers 
and,  we  hope,  are  only  interim 
steps  toward  a  real  incentive 
for  the  national  advertiser,”  he 
said. 

According  to  Mr.  Bachman,  a 
real  incentive  would  be  a  dollar 
volume  discount  on  an  earned 
basis.  “Such  a  plan,”  he  said, 
“retains  the  flexibility  of  the 
newspaper  medium  and  permits 
the  national  advertiser  a  doner 
parity  with  the  local  advertiser. 
It  also  approaches  the  incen¬ 
tives  offered  by  the  TV  net¬ 
works  and  the  larger  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Edward  E.  Rothman,  general 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  a  major 
client  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  Ford  “will  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  accommodatingf”  the 
Continuity-Impact-Discount  plan 
as  developed  by  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  Journal.  He  cited 
two  reasons: 

1)  Ford  must  emphasize  its 
advertising  in  certain  periods  of 
the  year;  and  2)  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impractical,  to  coordinate 
divisional  media  plans  to  insure 
that  the  continuity  requirements 
are  met. 

Mr.  Rothman  said  that  a  re¬ 
cent  plan  offered  by  the  Battle 


Creek  (Mich.)  Inquirer  and  ; 
News  “and  a  few  other  papers” 
appears  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  lx)th  the  newspaper  and  the 
national  advertiser.  “First  of 
all,”  he  said,  “this  plan  allows 
progressively  greater  discounts 
based  not  on  continuity  of  in¬ 
sertions  but  on  the  total  number 
of  insertions,  such  as  13,  26,  39 
or  52  times.  This  feature  is 
similar  to  many  magazine  rate 
structures,  which  provide  the 
advertiser  with  an  incentive  to 
be  a  frequent  advertiser. 

Eliminates  Resentment 

“Secondly,”  Mr.  Rothman  said 
of  the  Battle  Creek  daily’s  plan, 
“it  eliminates  the  resentment  of 
many  national  advertisers  to  the 
existing  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential,  since  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  able  to  buy  space  on 
a  par  with  the  retail  adv^ertiser 
when  agency  and  representative 
discounts  are  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.” 

Commenting  on  the  growing 
number  of  newspaper  groups 
offering  “package”  buys,  Mr. 
Rothman  said: 

“Basically,  these  plans  are  de¬ 
signed  to  induce  the  advertiser 
to  buy  space  in  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  most  advertisers  are 
already  doing,  rather  than  more 
space  in  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  either 
the  newspaper  or  the  adver¬ 
tiser,”  he  said. 

Discussing  newspaper  rates  in 
in  general,  Mr.  Rothman  noted 
that  as  recently  as  last  year, 
only  150  newspapers,  out  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1500  dailies,  offered 
any  type  of  discount  at  all  to 
national  advertisers. 

“The  majority  of  these  news¬ 
papers  offered  a  bulk  type  dis¬ 
count,”  he  said.  “The  maximum 
discount  of  some  of  these  news¬ 
papers  could  be  reached  with  as 
few  as  1000  lines  and  with  a 
maximum  discount  of  only  5% 
from  the  open  national  rate. 

Publishers’  Argument 

“We  often  hear  the  argument 
from  publishers  that  they  had 
not  experienced  any  additional 
business  as  a  result  of  offering 
a  discount  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Rothman  continued. 
“On  the  surface,  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper,  this  may  ap¬ 
pear  true.” 

Mr.  Rothman  cited  a  recent 
survey  showing  that  the  share 


of  total  national  advertising  ex-  P'rfcwiKiwiafirfcTl  ArfI 
penditures  being  placed  with  i-»OIIlDinaUOn  .f\U 

newspapers  has  declined  from  T*  j 

23.4%  in  1954  to  20.9%  in  1959,  KatCS  BaSed  Oil 
with  gains  being  made  by  other 

media  -  particularly  TV.  EcOnOHlieS  Oolv 

“Other  media,”  Mr.  Rothman 

.said,  “.such  as  magazines,  net-  Chicago 

work  TV,  and  spot  radio-TV  do  statement  issued  this 

offer  discount  incentives  and  by  the  Tribune  Company 

so  doing,  these  media  have  been  reiterated  its  intention  to  pub- 
able  to  appear  more  aggressive  Chicago  Tribune  and 

than  newspapers,  at  least  in  the  Chicago's  American  as  sei)arate 
eyes  of  many  national  advertis-  enterprises. 

“We  have  no  intention  that 
Another  factor  which  con-  Chicago’s  American  should  ever 
cems  the  national  advertiser  is  be  an  afternoon  edition  of  the 
the  local-national  rate  differen-  morning  Chicago  Tribune,”  the 
tial,  Mr.  Rothman  continued.  statement  declared.  It  was  is- 
“According  to  a  4-A  study,  sued  by  W.  C.  Kurz,  director  of 
this  differential  penalizes  the  sales  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
national  advertiser  to  the  ex-  and  vicepresident  of  the  Tribune 
tent  of  paying  a  60%  premium.  Company. 

on  the  av’erage,  over  the  local  Mr.  Kurz  explained  that  an 
retail  advertiser,  and  in  the  economy  in  handling  Want  Ads 
large  metropolitan  cities  the  had  led  to  a  policy  of  round-the- 
average  differential  is  75%.  In-  clock  classified  at  a  reduced  rate 
dividual  newspaper  differentials  for  use  of  the  two  papers  dur- 
reach  as  high  as  150%,”  he  said,  ing  a  24-hour  period.  Also,  he 
Mr.  Rothman  added  that  Ford  mentioned,  the  General  Adver- 
has  noticed  that  many  newspa-  ^  disTOunt  for 

pers  are  re-examining  their  rate  the  use  of  the  same  color  plal^ 


structures  and  hopes  that 


in  both  new'spapers,  due  to  the 


fairly  uniform  rate  card  will  fact  that  production  economic 
eventually  be  adopted.”  ^^n  be  passed  along  to  the  ad¬ 

vertiser. 

•  “We  do  not,  however,  intend 

to  issue  combination  rates  just 
Car  Dealer’s  Sales  as  a  sales  incentive,”  Mr.  Kun 

A  Factor  in  Discounts  ^ta^.  “We  f^l  the  advertiser 

will  be  served  better  by  offering 
In  any  consideration  of  news-  the  most  economical  rates  for 
paper  advertising  discount  each  newspaper  and  allowing 
plans,  most  agencies  responsible  the  advertiser  to  select  his  plan 
for  auto  advertising  must  weigh  of  advertising  in  this  market  in 
the  car  dealer’s  sales  perform-  the  way  best  calculated  to  solve 
ance  in  determining  the  size  of  his  marketing  problem.” 
an  ad  scheduled  in  each  market.  Advertisers  invested  $72  mil- 
That’s  the  opinion  of  Arthur  lion  in  the  Tribune  during  1960, 
L.  Terrj%  media  director  of  Mr.  Kurz  reported  as  evidence 


Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  &  Bal- 
land,  Inc.,  agency  for  the  Ram- 


of  their  appreciation  of  the 
policy  of  producing  a  paper  that 


bier,  which  ranks  near  the  top  gains  reader  interest  and  holds 
in  the  volume  of  advertising  reader  confidence, 
placed  in  new'spapers.  ^ 

There  are  factors  involved  in 
the  use  of  newspapers  on  auto  John  Hav  Whitney 
advertising  that  may,  at  times,  4  «  1  j  rr*  -u  ^ 

make  it  difficult  to  t^e  advan-  tlerald  inoune 
tage  of  continuity  discounts,  he  John  Hay  Whitney,  who  n- 

tired  as  United  States  Ambassa- 


Cited  by  Mr.  Terry  were:  lack  dor  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
of  proper  dealer  representation  was  elected  president,  publisher 
in  a  market;  decision  on  the  and  a  director  of  the  New  York 
part  of  the  advertisers  to  stay  Herald  Tribune  at  a  meeting 
out  of  newspapers  entirely  for  of  the  newspaper’s  board  of  di¬ 
several  weeks  prior  to  new  car  rectors  on  Jan.  16.  He  has  as- 
announcement  time  or  during  sumed  active  management  of  the 


the  holiday  season,  etc. 

“Also,”  Mr.  Terry  continued. 


“some  of  the  groups  that  have  August,  1958. 


Herald  Tribune,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest  in 


been  established  are  comprised 
of  newspapers  published  in  mar- 


The  board  accepted  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Robert  M.  White  II 


kets  consisting  of  cities  where  as  president  and  editor,  posts  to 
we  would  not  normally  schedule  which  he  was  named  in  July, 
the  same  size  ad  because  of  the  1959.  Mr.  White  will  continue 
fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  to  serve  as  consultant  to  Mr. 
cities  may  be  much  more  im-  Whitney.  Mr.  White  is  on  leave 
portant  than  the  others  included  from  his  own  newspaper,  the 
in  the  group.”  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Ward’s  to  Open  50  Retail 
Stores  in  Next  2  Years 


•  Tfc  ^11  local  store  man- 

Ivol-oZ  Hixpansion  rrogram  Lails  ager  to  fill  that  space  with  suit¬ 
able  copy  and  pictures. 

For  Newspaper  Special  Sections 

rapher,  Ward’s  PR  department 
Chicago  pany  to  the  community.  What  is  suiifprests  the  local  manager  hire 

.Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  done  and  how  it  is  done  are  of  a  photographer  to  take  pictures 

which  is  budgeting  more  of  its  great  importance.  for  the  special  section, 

advertising  dollars  in  metropoli-  “The  aim  of  a  public  rela-  The  manual  contains  a  num- 
tan  newspapers,  is  opening  .’iO  tions  program  for  a  store  open-  ber  of  sample  pictures  that  pro¬ 
retail  stores  in  shopping  centers  ing  is  to  make  that  store  open-  vide  ideas  for  attractive  “art,” 

during  15)61  and  15)62.  ing  the  topic  of  conversation,  to  both  inside  and  outside  the  store. 


during  15)61  and  15)62.  ing  the  topic  of  conversation,  to 

Each  of  these  store  openings  make  it  interesting,  exciting  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  of  importance  to  each  person  in 


Gary  Store  a  Pacemaker 

newspaper  sections,  similar  to  the  community."  ^03^.  special  sections  run 

the  31  Ward  department  store  Informed  trade  sources  indi-  from  eight  to  12  pages,  includ- 
openings  dating  back  to  1958  cate  that  VV  sird  s  spent  approxi-  editorial  and  advertising,  al¬ 
and  reaching  a  crest  last  year.  mately  $15  million  in  newspaper  though  some  have  run  as  high 

advertising  in  1960.  as  20  pages. 

I  romuiiun  I  uiiem  Present  indications  are  that  \ 


and  reaching  a  crest  last  year. 


auverusing  in  luou.  as  20  pages. 

I  romuiiun  I  uiiem  Present  indications  are  that  The  Gary  (Ind.)  Pont-Trih- 

So  successful  have  been  Ward  s  newspaper  ad  expend!-  ^ne,  for  example,  carried  a  20- 
Wards’  .store  openings  from  the  mcrease  annually  be-  page  special  section  when 

standpoint  of  press  relations  Ward’s  opened  a  store  there  on 

and  sales-producing  results  of  establish^.  Q^t.  23,  1958  after  being  out  of 

newspaper  advertising,  the  John  A.  Martin,  Ward  s  media  Gary  since  1945.  The  Gary 

chain  organization  has  developed  o**’ootor,  assists  the  local  man-  opening  was  a  big  local  event, 

a  promotion  pattern  for  future  ^K^r  in  negotiating  newspaper  jjj  which  the  store  carried  half 

openings.  advertising  arrangements.  page  and  page  teaser  ads  in  ad- 

The  nroeram  is  devised  bv  the  store  managere  are  told  yance  of  the  special  section,  say- 

hci/oETbu^ilSulde?;!::  “■ 

supervision  of  the  regional  or  n^rate  exlctlv  home  again  in  Indiana. 

_  : _ *”8®  ‘‘*^0  eXaCliy  ailKe.  Milco  W  Miii-nhtr 


district  manager,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  store  manager.  In 
each  case,  however,  the  ultimate 
execution  of  a  local  store  open- 


“  Miles  W.  Murphy,  manager 

75-25  Break  in  .Sections  th®  Gary  store,  said  the  ads 

featured  medium-priced  lines 
The  amount  of  editorial  and  more  than  doubled  the  com- 


Because  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 


ing  is  the  direct  responsibility  special  sections  varies  pany’s  planned  sales  volume  for 

of  the  Ward  store  manager,  different  parts  of  the  country  the  opening, 
working  with  the  newspapers,  relation  to  the  competi-  ^  „ 

„  ,  ^  ...  ,  tive  situation  in  a  given  com-  Used  Over-Kuns 

Robert  Guelich,  public  rela-  n^unity,”  Mr.  Guelich  said.  “Gen-  /md  ) 

tions  director  and  his  associates  the  HnmmnnH  iinri  i 


.mus  U.recior  anu  ms  asi^iaies  speaking,  special  sections  rZi 

ave  evelop^  a  how-to-d(^it  on  the  basis  of  75  per-  oHvertisimr  the  Pn<!t 

manual,  covering  every  publicity  advertising  and  25  percent  Tc  over  m  t o 

and  advertising  phase  of  a  store  matter  Tribune  printed  over-runs  up  to 


aim  auverusing  pnase  oi  a  score  editorial  matter  “e 

opening,  from  groundbreaking  ..t  -nmmnnitieo  where  there  copies  of  the  special  sec- 

to  the  day  of  the  grand  opening.  •  ,  ®  tion  for  distribution  by  hand  to 

oc  uic  Kiaiiu  jg  only  one  newspaper  the  policy 

This  year  21  new  department  ranges  on  either  side  of  this  ™  j  «nrroimd^n^*^  town<! 

stores  are  planned  by  Ward’s,  norm:  the  newspaper  may  al-  /Over-mns  are  often  msed  iri 
plus  three  home  furnishings  and  low  as  much  as  45  percent  edi-  where  Ward  "snecial 

ha^-line  stores.  Of  the  21  de-  torial  (though  this  is  rare),  or  J^tTonfare  pubTisK 
partment  stores,  19  will  be  in  it  mav  have  a  policy  of  no  edi-  ‘  j  +  i 

shopping  centers.  torial  matter  at  all  appearing  in  ^adio  and  teWision  are  gen¬ 


shopping  centers.  torial  matter  at  all  appearing  in  ^adio  and  television  are  gen- 

,T  •  o  .  a  special  section  (also  rare).  In 

Unique  Opporiunily  any  case,  the  editorial-advertis-  tary  media  by  Wards,  both  for 

“A  store  opening  represents  ing  ratio  is  usually  worked  out  y  an  a  ve  ising. 

a  unique  ixrcasion  to  call  atten-  between  the  advertising  person-  Some  of  the  cities  where 
tion  to  Montgomery  Ward,  its  nel  of  the  company  and  the  Montgomery  Ward  will  open  de¬ 
personnel,  policies,  plans  and  ac-  newspaper.  Newspapers  are  partment  stores  and  home  fur- 
tivities,”  Mr.  Guelich  said.  “The  usually  inclined  to  be  more  lib-  nishings  and  hard-line  stores 
store  will  open  only  once.  Prob-  eral  when  editorial  copy  is  fur-  during  1961-62  are: 
aWy  at  no  other  time  will  the  nished  them  by  the  company.”  Tuscon,  Ariz. ;  Albuquerque, 
store  receive  so  much  attention.  Once  it  has  been  decided  how  N.M. ;  Akron,  Ohio;  San  Diego, 
In  new  locations,  it  will  be  the  much  editorial  space  there  will  Calif.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Ft. 
first  major  exposure  of  the  com-  be  in  the  special  section,  it  is  Worth,  Texas;  Dallas,  Texas; 
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a  special  section  (also  rare).  In  w 

any  case,  the  editorial-advertis-  tary  media  by  Wards,  both  for 


cities  where 


PAVING  WAY— Page  ad  paves 

way  for  opening  of  Montgomery 
Ward  store  in  Kansas  City. 

Houston,  Texas;  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Waco, 
Texas;  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Burlingtpn,  Iowa;  Longview, 
Wash.;  .Menlo  Park,  N.J.;  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. ;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Red  Bluff,  Calif.;  Mt.  Clemens, 
.Mich.;  Pontiac,  Mich.;  Mt.  Pros¬ 
pect,  Ill.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
and  Orlando,  Fla. 

• 

Future  Is  Bri^lit 
For  Newspapers 

Newspapers  can  look  for  in¬ 
creased  national  advertising, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  TV 
and  not  magazines,  according  to 
a  report  released  this  week  by 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  report  noted  that  in¬ 
creases  based  on  “personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  indicate 
that  minimum  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  in  1965  should 
be  $4. 4-billion;  in  1970,  $5.6-bil- 
lion,  and,  in  1975,  $6.4-billion.” 

The  report  also  predicts  daily 
newspaper  sales  will  increase  to 
63.1  million  in  1965;  66.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  1970,  and  71  million  in 
1975. 

These  and  other  findings  are 
the  results  of  a  forecast  of  pa¬ 
per  requirements  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  industry  conducted  early 
in  1960  by  the  Commercial  Re- 
'  search  Department  of  the  Min- 
■  nesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co. 

• 

Reukauf  Named 

,  John  H.  Reukauf,  formerly 
,  with  Suburbia  Today,  has  joined 
.  the  New  York  sales  office  of 
;  First  Three  Markets  Group. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


NAEA  KEYNOTE 


The  fact  that  there  are  a 
few  newspapers  not  making  fre¬ 
quency  and/or  volume  discounts 
apply  to  their  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  premium  is  a  decided  mis¬ 
take,  says  J.  Rufus  Doig,  presi¬ 
dent.  O’Mara  &  Ormbee,  Inc. 


Newspaper  Miracle 
Not  for  Bartering 


■if  #  * 


Mr.  Doig.  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  Newspaper  Color 
Advertising,  Inc.,  feels  that  the 
term  “premium”  is  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  national  medium  for 
color  advertising. 

“We  hope  the  term  will  be 
dropped,  and  that  (as  some 
papers  do  now),  the  rate  for 
color  will  be  listed  for  the  most 
frequently  used  size  units  and 
the  discounts  apply  to  them.  Tliat 
is  the  way  it  is  done  with  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  syndicated 
Sunday  supplements.”  Mr.  Doig 
says. 

He  continues:  “Actually,  if 
cost  analyses  of  ROP  color  in 
editions  carrying  two.  three  and 
four  color  ads  were  made,  we 
believe  many  newspapers  would 
find  they  are  making  a  substan¬ 
tial  profit  on  the  third  and  fourth 
color  ads  in  any  edition;  with 
therefore,  room  for  discounts.  If 
vou  want  a  leeway  of  dates  so  as 
to  bunch  your  ROP  color  in 
three  or  four  days  a  week,  in 
most  cases  you  can  get  it.” 


*  *  * 


Looking  into  the  future.  Mr. 
Doig  sees  no  reason  why  ROP 
color  advertising  will  not  be  sold 
in  terms  of  units  of  two-fifths 
of  a  page,  a  half-page,  three- 
fifths  of  a  page  and  full-page 
units — and  with  full  discounts. 

Looking  at  the  whole  field 
of  frequency  and/or  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  Mr.  Doig  realizes  that 
there  is  no  one  man.  or  group 
of  men,  who  can  sit  down  today 
and  prophesy  the  discount  struc¬ 
ture  which  will  prevail  with 
newspapers  a  year  or  two  hence. 

The  important  thing,  he  says, 
is  that  newspapers  are  getting 
into  discounts — “and  we  believe 
that  only  time  and  experience 
will  indicate  changes  and  revi¬ 
sions  which  will  develop  the 
discount  structure  most  advan¬ 
tageous  and  effective  for  news¬ 
papers.  and  most  acceptable  to 
national  advertisers  and  their 
advertising  agencies.” 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  any  views  on  the 
subject  of  frequency  and/or  vol¬ 
ume  discounts,  send  ’em  along. 
We’d  like  to  hear  them. 


Chicago 

Newspajiers  continue  to  lie 
the  “champion  hard-sell  medium 
of  all  time,”  Hobart  T.  Franks, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspajiers  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  emphasized 
in  his  keynote  address  to  the 
NAEA  convention. 

“Check  your  grocery  stores 
on  your  food  days  and  watch 
the  housewives  empty  them  of 
their  advertise<l  items,”  he  said. 
“Check  your  department  stores 
and  note  that  the  traffic  is  in 
the  departments  that  have  the 
ads  that  day.  Go  behind  the 
scenes  there  and  listen  to  the 
store’s  buyers  fight  for  news¬ 
paper  space  when  they  have  a 
big  day  to  make.” 

A  KeM‘U€“  Unit 

Mr.  Franks  said  newspapers 
have  proved  their  ability  in 
dashing  to  the  aid  of  ailing 
products.  “With  our  ability  to 
reach  the  scene  of  the  accident 
quickly  and  act  efficiently  we’re 
called  upon  as  a  rescue  unit  or 
an  inhalator  squad,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “We’ve  been  midwife  to 
practically  every  new  product 
born.  Proficient  as  we  are  at 
first  aid  and  at  the  horning  of 
industry’s  babies,  these  are 
truly  only  sidelines.  They  prove 
our  ability,  but  certainly  they 
do  not  use  our  full  capability. 

“By  full  capability  I  mean 
rendering  the  full  effect  of  long 
term,  full  force,  intelligent,  re¬ 
munerative  and  satisfying  use 
of  the  almost  awesome  power 
of  newspaper  advertising.  There 
is  tangible  evidence  now  that 
restless  imaginations  are  stir¬ 
ring  and  turning  toward  put¬ 
ting  newspapers  to  the  full  test 
of  our  claim  that  we’re  the  most 
effective  and  lowest  sale-per- 
dollar-invested  medium  in  ex¬ 
istence.  There  will  be  challenge 
to  the  absurd  argument  as  to 
whether  newspapers  are  a  ‘na¬ 
tional’  medium,  and  perform¬ 
ance  that  will  illuminate  the 
truth  that  you  just  can’t  get 
any  more  national  than  reach¬ 
ing  all  America.  That  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  only  FULLY  na¬ 
tional  medium  when  all  factors 
of  depth  and  breadth  and  con¬ 
viction  and  connotation  are 
plumbed. 

“Full  test  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  and  penetration  of 
newspapers  will  bring  aware¬ 
ness  that  in  all  media  except 
ours  the  blanket  which  even  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
will  buy  in  too  thin,  too  narrow 


a  pen.  Newspajiers  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  easier  to  buy  u 
time  goes  on.  There  is  an  indui- 
try-wide  awareness  now  of  the 
value  of  simplifying  the  i^ygj. 
cal  act  of  buying  newspapers 
nationally  and  in  arriving  »t 
some  .semblance  of  simdarity  in 
our  basic  formulae.  If  we  can 
lie  jiermitted  now  to  work  on 
the.se  problems  in  counsel  and 
cooperation  and  partnership  we 
will  make  good  and  solid  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  proper  direction.  But 
if  we  are  coerced  and  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  coercion,  or  if  we  su^ 
cumb  to  arbitrary  dicta  we  will 
devalue  our  true  worth.  We 
must  know  that  the  auction 
block  is  not  a  firm  or  a  sound 
jilatfomi  from  which  to  conduct 
either  market  or  media  sele^ 
tion,  and  if  we  place  our  product 
there  for  barter  we  will  com- 
j)ound  confusion  and  confound 
all  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
jargon  of  the  tobacco  auctioneer. 

“We  will  resolve  these  thing! 
and  resolve  them  soundly.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  fact  of  our  not  being 
the  easiest  medium  to  buy  is, 
or  has  been,  a  valid  reason  or 
even  a  reason  at  all  for  the  lack 
of  use  or  the  misuse  of  this 
great  force.  An  excuse,  jierhaps, 
but  not  a  reason.  Madison  Ave 
nue  is  not  a  lazy  street.  .  .  . 

Our  Miracle 

“Other  media  can  pass  a  sig¬ 
nal  across  the  world  in  a  flash. 
We  use  their  scientific  devices 
in  our  own  achievements,  hot 
we  add  a  magic  ingredient  with 
these  mechanical  things  and  mix 
in  the  hearts  and  souls  to  fora 
the  mighty  social  force  which  is 
really  our  miracle. 

“If  this  is  not  true,  why  is  it 
that  the  almost  too-quick  crack¬ 
ling  of  a  bulletin  on  the  radio 
unfailingly  lights  up  the  switd- 
boards  of  every  newspaper  in 
America  .  .  .  finds  people  watdi- 
ing  the  newsstands  anxiously  or 
listening  for  the  newsy’s  cry, 
or  the  plop  of  the  paper  on  tho 
porch,  which  signals  the  end  of 
conjecture  .  .  .  the  putting  it 
rest  of  rumors  which  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  upon  themselves  .  . .  finii 
verification  of  the  fact.  They  aro 
finally  convinced  when  they  retd 
it  in  the  paper.  Can  advertising 
in  such  an  instrument  fail  to 
convince,  too? 

“That  is  the  point  which  must 
be  sold,  but  why,  when  it  is  so 
simple  and  obvious?  That  newt 
which  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy  or  withhold  is  an  irresist¬ 
ible  magnet  to  the  attention  of 
jieople.  And  that  advertising 
placed  along  with  this  priceless 
commodity  blends  and  mixes 
with  it  to  become  a  precious 
thing  because  it  too  has  becoW 
news.” 
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or  too  short  to  cover  all  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  yet  conversely,  this 
money,  concentrated  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  can  spread  across  the  land, 
cover  its  cities  and  towns  and 
homes  completely,  reach  to  its 
every  extremity  and  tuck  neatly 
at  the  comers.” 

Hits  ‘Expt-nsive'  CJiurse 

Yet  .some  argue  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  an  “expensive”  medium, 
he  continued. 

“Television  has  gobbled  budg¬ 
ets  of  oO  million  dollars,  70 
million,  as  much  as  100  million 
in  a  year.  Television  has  pro¬ 
duced  sales  for  that  investment. 
Of  course  it  has,  but  how  much 
and  at  what  cost?  A  bundle  of 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars 
swallowed  with  that  much  air 
cannot  help  producing  a  some¬ 
what  .satisfying  burp.  And  yet 
even  this  gigantic  sum  cannot 
l>e  dominant  in  the  air  or  in  any 
medium  other  than  newspapers 
liecause  of  this  simple  funda¬ 
mental:  All  other  media  sepa¬ 
rate  disperse  audiences,  either 
by  time,  or  by  interest,  or  by 
l)oth. 

“But  newspapers  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  people  and  at  some 
time  during  the  day  or  night 
nearly  everybody  reads  one. 

“Imagine  what  a  90  million 
dollar  advertising  budget  could 
do  in  newspapers!  Good  Lord, 
it  would  span  America  with 
massive  space  EVERY  DAY. 
It  would  buy  brilliant  and  ex¬ 
citing  use  of  newspaper  color, 
rotogravure,  inserts,  comics  sec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  permit  almost  any  or 
all  conceivable  uses  of  the  most 
powerful  force  ever  conceived 
to  reach  and  motivate  people. 
It  would  amount  to  a  year-long 
spectacular  which  would  crash 
brands  into  the  consciousness  of 
people  with  such  impact  and 
force  and  conviction  as  to  sell 
goods  in  quantities  undreamed 
of.  It  would  provide  fantastic 
fire  power  on  all  fronts.  .  .  . 

“Yet  there  are  advertisers 
who  reject  these  tactics  because 
they  say  newspapers  are  too 
‘different’  or  cannot  be  bought 
as  easily  as  something  else.  Good 
marketing  is  not  now,  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be,  a  remote 
control,  push  button  affair. 

Not  for  .Auction 

“A  stroke-of-the-pen  package 
is  an  easy  buy,  I’ll  admit,  but 
dammit  you  can’t  reach  all 
America  with  just  one  poke  of 
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a  new  mood 
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newspaper  entertainment 
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more  than  20  individual  columns  from  10  top  -writers 
serviced  as  a  weekly  package 


HERB  CAEN 

Gossip — ‘7i’j  News  to  Me’' 

LUCIUS  BEEBE 

Brimstone  and  Controversy 

TERRENCE  O’FLAHERTY 

Ford  Foundation  Award  Winning 
T y -Candid  Columnist 

ABE  MELLINKOFF 

Thumbnail  Satire 

ROYCE  BRIER 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winning  Writer 
on  World  Affairs 


STANTON  DELAPLANE 

Travel  “Around  the  World  With 
Delaplane,"  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winning  Columnist 

ARTHUR  HOPPE 

The  Whimsical  World  of  Politics 

COUNT  MARCO 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

WILLIAM  HOGAN 

Book  Reviews 

CHARLES  McCABE 


The  Fearless  Sports  Spectator 

Plus  special  articles  from  Chronicle  correspondents  around  the  world. 
Plus  special  editorial  promotions  throughout  the  year. 


HI 
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> 
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Here  is  a  brand  new  package  approach  to  the  expanding  frontier  of  newspaper 
entertainment.  It  is  a  weekly  omnibus  service  purposely  flexible  and  varied  in 
content.  It  offers  the  sparkle  and  wit  of  a  group  of  the  nation's  most  exciting 
newspaper  personalities,  and  is  available  within  the  budget  of  every  editor. 

0)ronidt 

GLENN  ADCOX 
GENERAL 
MANAGER 


features 


821  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 
EXBROOK  2-1280 
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NAEA 


A  Word  from  Macy’s 
On  Rates  and  News 


CmcAGt) 

American  retailing,  newspa¬ 
pers  share  the  prospect  of  ex¬ 
panding  business  in  the  next 
decade  —  and  the  problem  of 
low  cost  distribution  for  that 
business,  Wheelock  H.  Bingham, 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  told  NAEA  members. 

Mr.  Bingham  emphasized  that 
newspapers  are  “a  vital  element 
in  the  great  American  distribu¬ 
tion  system”  and  that  “Macy’s 
couldn’t  do  business  today  with¬ 
out  the  84  papers  —  with  a  total 
circulation  of  20  million  —  in 
which  we  advertise.” 

There  are  now  36  Macy  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

“The  effectiveness  of  retailing 
in  this  country  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  close  partner¬ 
ship  between  retailers  and  the 
advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Bingham. 

He  asked  for  their  help  in  at¬ 
tracting  capable  young  people 
to  careers  in  the  retail  field,  in 
developing  public  awareness  of 


store  personality,  in  giving  mer¬ 
chandising  news  to  readers,  in 
accepting  the  desirability  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  and  in 
aiming  for  “lower  costs  per 
reader”  in  advertising  rates. 

(Concerned  About  Kales 

“A  continuing  spiral  of  news¬ 
paper  rate  increases  over  the 
past  few  years  is  beginning  to 
have  a  corrosive  effect  on  retail 
advertising  expenditures  in 
many  communities,”  he  asserted. 

“The  retailer  is  severely  lim¬ 
ited  by  competition  from  pass¬ 
ing  on  cost  increase  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  He  is  unable 
to  maintain  a  given  rate  of 
gross  margin,  let  alone  of  profit, 
unless  he  is  able  to  offset  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  doing  business 
by  economies  in  his  operations. 

“Retailers  have  become  less 
and  less  able  to  absorb  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  recent  years  and  they 
are  continually  tempted  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  increased  line  cost 
by  decreasing  the  linage  they 


run.  This  in  my  judgment  is 
a  very  bad  tendency.” 

This  is  especially  true  when 
the  center-city  retailer  is  forced 
to  follow  his  customers  out  into 
the  suburbs  and  Exurbia,  when 
this  standby,  the  central  news¬ 
paper,  becomes  less  and  less 
valuable  to  him,”  he  pointed  out. 

Merchandiise  News 

No  store,  however,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  said,  “can  do  an  adequate 
job  of  giving  the  news  of  the 
products  it  sells  except  through 
the  medium  of  advertising,  and 
it  is  time  for  publishers  to 
recognize  that  legitimate  mer¬ 
chandise  news  will  result  in 
stronger  circulation  appeal  in 
many  areas.” 

“Merchandise  news  has  l>een 
a  kind  of  orphan  stepchild.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Americans 
spend  a  very  large  amount  of 
time  thinking  about  their  homes, 
decorations,  equipment,  furnish¬ 
ings,  new  product  developments, 
food,  automobiles,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  good  things  which 
their  incomes  permit,  there  is  a 
kind  of  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  publishers  to  admit 
that  such  things  have  a  very 
high  level  of  interest  among 
both  men  and  women  and  often 
have  a  local  or  even  national 
news  interest.  They  call  such 


news  ‘publicity’  and  brush  it 
aside.” 

Such  editorial  discussion,  ht 
declared,  will  never  suppUnt 
advertising;  it  will,  rather,  tend 
to  encourage  it. 

In  reference  to  ct' operatic 
advertising,  he  considers  it 
good  thing  for  newspapers.” 
Mr.  Bingham  said  he  doubted 
whether  it  takes  many  dollsn 
out  of  national  advertising  in- 
come  and  it  encourages  substan¬ 
tial  advertising  expenditures  in 
the  local  market  where  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  secure  and  dominant 

“The  more  you  can  do  to  en¬ 
courage  manufacturers  to  thiii 
in  terms  of  supporting  sales  in 
the  local  market,  the  l)etter  ol 
you  will  be  in  the  long  run,”  be 
declared. 


2  DiM'ount  Plans 

The  Kinitto7i  (N.C.)  Daii^ 
Free  Prentt  has  announced  i 
new  rate  card,  effective  Feb.  1, 
which  offers  two  discount  plans 
One  offers  local  advertisers  dis¬ 
counts  on  monthly  space  used; 
the  other  conforms  to  the  Con¬ 
tinuity-Impact-Discount  plan  for 
a  minimum  of  10  inches  of  fixed 
space  inserted  at  least  once  each 
week  for  12  out  of  13  weeks. 


Of 


T, 


NOW  A.ACONG 
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Official  Census  Bureau  figures  show  Rockford  the  96th 
city  in  the  nation  with  a  population  of  128,075, 
clinching  the  fact  that  Rockford  is  the  largest  city  in  Illinois, 
outside  Chicago.  Peoria  was  next  in  Illinois  with  a  figure 
of  103,162.  Reach  the  rich  (Illinois’  highest  retail 
sales  by  far,  outside  Chicago)  and  growing  Rockford  market 
(metro  area  —  209,765)  in  the  media  where  people  look 
for  advertising  .  .  .  the  Rockford  newspapers. 


MORNING  STAR  Finest  FULL  COLOR  Facilities 
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HE  SAVE  —  "RUSH  TO  ^ 
NEW  1j0NP0N...&ET 
LON&  UNC?ERWEAR/'r.. 
5ALt?y,  WHEREE  THE 
SEA  STAR.  HEAPEPry 


T  CAR'N, 
i.  NEVER 
1  <NOW.'.. 
THOSE  5UVS 
,  KNOW. 


THE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


THORN  McBride  provi40^0l^ii 
sea  adventures . . .  frorri  the 
shoreline  to  the  fathomless  world 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 


MCBRIDE'S  THIRD  EPISODE  BEGINS  JANUARY  30 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 


For  complete  information  on  McBride,  the  6-day  adventure  comic  strip, 
write,  phone,  or  wire  collect— Rem bert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  BEImont  4-7111. 


"THORN 

McBRIDE 


FREE 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 


A  Guidepost  to  Greater  Sales 
Provided  By 
Top  Ten  Brands 


For  more  than  six  years,  a  number 
of  leading  newspapers  in  major 
U.  S.  markets  have  provided  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  free  market  re¬ 
search  for  manufacturers  of  foods, 
drugs,  sundries,  household  products, 
and  their  advertising  agencies. 


These  annual  studies  cover  about  j 
130  major  products  in  each  market 
surveyed.  They  provide  population 
information  about  the  markets. 
From  data  furnished,  it  is  possible 
to  tell  what  kind  of  customers — by 
age,  income,  and  size  of  family — 
buy  a  given  product.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  such  information, 
free  of  charge,  about  individual 
brands  in  each  market  covered. 


Such  information  would  cost 
manufacturers,  or  their  advertising 
agencies,  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  now  made  available,  at 
no  cost,  by  leading  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  their  national  representa¬ 
tives. 


The  research  techniques  used  are 
the  most  refined  and  accurate  meth¬ 
ods  available  for  determining  prf)d- 
uct  usage  or  ownership  and  brand 
preference  in  the  markets  studied. 
All  surveys  exceed  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  requirements  of  APOR. 


It  Is  very  possible  that  yotuj  prod- 
uct'^tegory  and  even-  Jkisit 
personal  brand  is  surv^^l  on  a 
continuing,  year-around  -kasis,  by 
Top  Ten  Brands,  in  o|M^or  more 
of  the  above  markets.  Asi  the  re¬ 
search  organization  entrtfoted  with 
conducting  these  surveys,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  toke  advantage  of  the 
many  values  which  these  studies 
provide  for  you. 


The  Akron  Beacon- Journal 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

The  Detroit  Free- Press 

The  Houston  Post 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express 

The  Miami  Herald 

The  Portland  Oreflonian 

The  Toledo  Blade 

The  Toledo  Times 

The  Wilmington  (Dela.)  Journal 

The  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News 

The  Youngstown  Vindicator 


DAN  E.  CLARK  II 

&  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5096, 
Stanford,  Calif. 


L.  A.  TIMES  TROPHY  AWARDED— Robert  D.  Nelson  (left)  Los  Angeles 
Times  marketing  manager,  congratulates  Emile  Hartford  (center).  Times 
display  advertising  manager,  and  his  assistant  Vance  Stickell,  on  winning 
the  Times'  second  annual  marketing  award  for  "outstanding  performance 
in  I960  during  which  the  display  department  set  an  all-time  record  in 
advertising  linage."  The  Times  carried  54,514,882  lines  of  display  linage. 


Newspaper  a  ‘Lab’ 
To  Test  Advertising 


“So,”  Mr.  Donnahoe  went  on 
“it  may  Ite  that  the  survey  data 
do  no  more  than  prove  what  we 
know  already  —  that  retailers 
think  the  front  part  of  the  news- 
l)aper  is  the  best  part  for  them. 
We  still  don’t  know  whether  it 
really  is  or  not.  And  this,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  rather  typical  of 
the  uncertainty  involved  in  in- 
terpreting  most  survey  data.” 

Mr.  Donnahoe  told  how  his 
paper  tried  the  experimental 
method.  It  ran  a  coupon-size  ad 
every  day  for  five  days  —  split- 
run  between  page  2  and  the  last 
inside  left-hand  page  of  the 
front  section.  Same  ad  in  each 
case,  and  the  same  surrounding 
text.  One  reaeler  got  a  paper 
with  the  ad  in  the  front,  the 
next  reader  a  paper  with  the 
ad  in  the  back.  Everything  was 
precisely  the  same. 

“This  was  an  offer  of  limited 
appeal,  and  a  total  return  was 
proportionate  thereto,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  the  net  result  was 
an  tKjual  number  of  coupon 
sales  from  each  ad.  No  differ¬ 
ence  whatsoever.” 


Chicago 

Researchers  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  better  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  advertising  effectiveness 
are  urged  to  turn  increasingly 
to  the  experimental  approach 
over  the  survey  method  by  Alan 
S.  Donnahoe,  executive  vice- 
president,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  -  Disptt tch  and  New s 
Leader. 


All  you  netj^ao  do  is  to  write  to 
any  or  all  o^  tbe.  newspapers  listed 
here  (General.  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment),  or  to  their  national  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Mr.  Donnahoe  said  the  surv’ey 
method  has  taught  a  great  deal 
about  size  and  quality  of  audi¬ 
ences  and  something  about  ad¬ 
vertising  exposures  therein.  But, 
he  added,  “what  we  really  need 
to  know  is  w'hat  all  this  means 
in  terms  of  creating  sales  by 
advertising. 

“What  w'e  are  finding  today  is 
that  we  do  not  understand  this 
relationship  between  audience 
and  exposure  data  and  sales,  in 
the  sense  that  by  knowing  the 


former  we  can  predict  the  latter 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

“It  is  not  likely  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  method  alone  will  ever  pro¬ 
duce  this  knowledge,”  Mr.  Don¬ 
nahoe  continued.  “It  must  come, 
if  at  all,  from  application  of  ex¬ 
perimental  techniques,  because 
what  we  are  really  seeking  is  a 
knowledge  of  causation.  So 
many  advertising  dollars  spent 
in  such  and  such  a  way  will  pro¬ 
duce  such  and  such  a  sales  re¬ 
sult.” 


Admitting  that  this  was  just 
one  experiment  in  one  newspa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  he’d  like 
to  see  it  replicated  elsewhere  a 
good  many  times,  with  other 
product  offers,  before  final  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  indicated  con¬ 
clusion. 


^e7s 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

DELIVER 

DELAWARE 

.  .  .  America’s  only 
single  state  market! 
$7,459  per  family  buy¬ 
ing  income— second 
highest  in  the  nation! 


Pointing  out  that  almost 
everyone  assumes  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  newspaper  ad  up 
front,  and  that  survey  data 
w'ould  seem  to  corroborate  that 
assumption,  Mr.  Donnahoe  cited 
average  page  readership  by 
women  of  all  pages  wdth  general 
news  and  advertising,  based  on 
the  138  continuing  studies  of 
new’spaper  readership:  first  7 
pages,  76.6% ;  next  8  pages, 
72.3% ;  next  8  pages,  69.5% ; 
and  the  last  8  pages,  66.1%. 


Coolocf:  Sfory,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
IfK.  or  News-Jowrnol  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


“Readership  declines  as  we  go 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  new'spaper.  Does  this  prove 
that  it  is  better  to  have  your  ad 
in  the  front?  Not  necessarily 
so,”  Mr.  Donnahoe  said.  “Re¬ 
tailers  assume  the  front  is  be.st. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
bigger  and  better  retailers  man¬ 
age  to  get  their  ads  up  front 
more  often  than  not.  Of  all  the 
retail  ads,  these  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  interesting:  the 
type  that  will  automatically 
produce  a  high  readership  per¬ 
centage,  wherever  they  may  ap¬ 
pear. 


“But  it  is  intuitively  obvious 
that  this  experimental  approach 
is  more  precise  than  the  survey 
method,”  he  said.  “With  extra¬ 
neous  variables  controlled,  we 
can  isolate  the  net  effect  of  the 
single  variable  under  study.” 

Mr.  Donnahoe  cited  a  number 
of  detailed  examples  of  possiWe 
experimental  research,  including 
its  application  to  determining 
the  net  effect  of  any  given  ad 
expenditure  upon  .sales  of  a 
given  product. 

“All  of  this,”  he  said,  “tenis 
to  make  the  newrspaper  a  natural 
laboratory  device  to  test  not 
only  newspaper  advertising  as 
such,  but  advertising  in  general 
The  instrument  is  available;  all 
that  remains  is  its  proper  uti- 1 
lization.” 

Copies  of  Mr.  Donnahoe’s  talk, 
complete  with  detailed  examples 
of  experimental  research,  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  his  newspaper. 


Fallk  Retires 

John  Falls,  for  the  past  38 


years  a  member  of  the  billing 
department  of  the  Katz  Agency. 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
retired  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Falls  started 
working  at  the  age  of  12  foi 
James  Gordon  Bennett  at  the  old 
New  York  Herald,  later  switdr 
ing  to  the  New  York  World.  Be 
joined  Katz  in  1922. 
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The  Washington  Post  gained  900,000  lines 
of  advertising, 1960  over  1959,  and  is 
again  hrst  in  Washington  with  a  new  lead 
of  2,26  5,000  lines  over 
Washington’s  second  paper. 


FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON 
IN  CIRCULATION 
IN  ADVERTISING 
IN  AWARDS 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
Washington  Newspapers 
Year  1960 
Media  Records 

The  Waihington  Post  45,390,776 

Washington  Star  43,123,202 

Washington  News  13,347,588 


Member  Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  Inc. 
Continuity  Rotes  Apply  to  Both  Color  ond  Block  and  White. 


Represented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Wolker— N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Det.,  Atlanta,  Philo.,  Sqn  Fran.,  Los  Angeles;  Joshua  8.  Powers,  Ltd— London;  Senor  G.  Enriquei  Simoni— 
Aesico  City;  Allin  Assoc. — Toronto  &  Montreol;  Hoi  Winter  Co.,  Florida  Hotel  &  Resorts,  Miami  Beach;  Tom  McGill,  New  England  Hotel  &  Resorts,  W.  Roxbury,  Mats.; 
»o  Robbins,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Hotel  &  Resorts,  1265  B'woy,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Webb  Co.,  Fin.  Adv.— N.  Y.,  Chic.,  Son  Fron.,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Boston,  Philo.;  C.  E.  Stork. 
Pocono  Hotel  &  Resorts,  86  E.  Beverly  Pkwy.,  Volley  Stream,  N.  Y.;  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly. 


* 


Newspaper 

Definition 

‘Inadequate’ 

Washington 

Newspaper  trade  associations 
want  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  to  conduct  a 
public  hearing  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  proposed  definition  of  “a 
newspaper”  in  respect  to  regu¬ 
lations  excluding  cooperative 
advertising  allowances  from 
taxation. 

Both  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  went  into  action  after  the 
Federal  Register  of  Dec.  29, 
1960  contained  the  definition 
which  they  believe  would  be  in¬ 
adequate  for  administration  of 
the  socalled  “Co-op  Advertising 
Law”  enacted  last  year. 

The  Post  Office  definition  of 
“a  newspaper”  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  one  the  Treasury 
Department  settled  on.  The  bas¬ 
ic  difference  is  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  definition  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  allow  free  “shopping” 
papers  to  qualify  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  funds  exempt 
from  manufacturer’s  excise 
taxes  when  they  carry  some 
general  news. 


The  proposed  definition,  which 
would  become  effective  on  or 
about  January  20  if  no  public 
hearing  is  allowed,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  term  ‘newspaper’  ...  is 
limited  to  those  publications 
which  are  commonly  understood 
to  be  newspapers  and  w’hich  are 
printed  and  distributed  periodi¬ 
cally  at  daily,  weekly,  or  other 
short  intervals  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  of  a  general 
character  and  a  general  inter¬ 
est. 

Exclusions  Listed 

“The  term  does  not  include 
handbills,  circulars,  flyers,  or 
the  like,  unless  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  part  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  constitutes  a  news¬ 
paper  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph.  Neither  does  the 
term  include  any  publication 
which  is  issued  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  certain  subjects  of 
interest  to  particular  groups, 
unless  such  publication  other¬ 
wise  qualifies  as  a  newspaper 
within  the  meaning  of  this  para¬ 
graph.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  advertising  is  not 
considered  to  be  news  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  of  a  general 
interest.” 

The  advertising  law  itself  de¬ 
fines  “local  advertising”  as  that 
of  which  (A)  is  initiated  or  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  purchaser  (re¬ 


tailer)  or  any  subsequent  ven¬ 
dee,  (B)  names  the  article  for 
which  the  price  is  determinable 
under  this  section  and  states  the 
location  at  which  such  article 
may  be  purchased  at  retail,  and 
(C)  is  broadcast  over  a  radio 
station  or  television  station  or 
appears  in  a  newspaper.” 

In  determining  the  price  for 
which  an  article  is  sold,  there 
shall  be  excluded  a  charge  for 
local  advertising  to  the  extent 
that  such  charge  (A)  does  not 
exceed  5%  of  the  price,  (B)  is 
a  separate  charge  made  when 
the  article  is  sold,  and  (C)  is 
intended  to  be  refunded  to  the 
purchaser  in  reimbursement  of 
costs  incurred  for  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Washin^on  Star 
Offers  New  Rates 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  general  rate  card 
reflecting  both  percentage  dis¬ 
counts  for  bulk  linage  adver¬ 
tisers  and  users  of  full-page 
units. 

The  new  card  provides  up  to 
18%  discount  for  users  of  100,- 
000  or  more  lines  of  advertising. 
Users  of  full-page  units  under 
the  new  rate  structure  receive 
a  greater  discount  than  adver¬ 
tisers  placing  an  etiuivalent  in 
bulk  linage. 


8  Papers  Are  Cited 
For  Boating  Sections 

Eight  newspapers  out  of  a 
field  of  26  finalists  have  been 
voted  Boating’s  Golden  Awards 
for  1960.  The  awards,  for  new^ 
paper  “leadership  in  (“ditorial 
coverage,  boat  advertising  Hn- 
age  and  the  promotion  of  rec¬ 
reational  boating  and  allied  wa¬ 
ter  sports,”  are  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

Presented  in  four  circulation 
categories,  the  1960  awards  go 
to: 

Group  1  —  Boston  ( Mass.) 
Globe,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
and  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Group  2  —  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-Times  and  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News. 

Group  3  —  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald  and  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour. 

Group  4  —  Columbus  (0.) 
Star. 

• 

Advertising  Booke« 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  seventh  edition  of  “100 
Books  on  Advertising,”  compiled 
and  annotated  by  Robert  W. 
Haverfield,  associate  professor 
in  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  is  now 
available  upon  request  to  the 
Dean. 


ASSIGNMENT:  Interpret  world  news  in  a  package  for  mature  reading 
RESULT:  A  new  concept  in  interpretative  news  commentary! 


A' 


From  the  news  capitals  of  the  world  CANADA  WIDE 
has  come  up  with  a  weekly  service  of  in¬ 
terpretative  news  commentary — complete,  factual, 
on-the-spot  analyses  of  world  developments  .  .  . 
political,  diplomatic,  behind-the-scenes  stories  of 
interest  to  all  newspaper  readers. 

A  minimum  service  of  six  stories,  mailed  to  you 
each  week.  Not  just  a  statement  of  news  and  news 
releases— but  an  interpretation  of  the  news 
and  what  it  means  to  your  readers! 

Also,  the  service  will  include  special  series 
by  prize-winning  writers  of  The  Montreal  Star 
covering  world  news  events,  medical 
achievements,  aviation  progress  and  research. 


WIRE— PHONE 
WRITE  TODAY! 


CANADA  WIDE 


FEATURE 

SERVICE 


261  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST 


MONTREAL 


VICTOR  2-3449 
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The  best  and  most  interesting  place 
to  reoch  your  women  customers  is  in 
the  pages  of  Knight  newspapers  .  .  . 
because  they  have  some  of  the  best 
and  most  interesting  women's  pages 
in  the  world. 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  has  just  made  a  series  of 
new  and  significant  awards  to  the 
women’s  sections  of  newspapers  they 
judged  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
women  readers. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  women’s  pages 
received  first  place  among  all  news* 
papers  over  100,000  circulation.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  women’s  pages 
were  second  in  the  same  category. 
And  the  Charlotte  News  was  first 
among  all  newspapers  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  between  25,000  and  1 00,000. 

These  awards  are  the  first  in  an 
annual  program  established  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  Their  purpose  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  development  of  better  women’s 
pages  in  newspapers. 

The  women’s  pages  of  the  two 
other  Knight  newspapers,  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  have  won  their  share  of 
awards,  too.  The  Beacon  Journal  has 
won  first  place  from  1957  through 
1960  in  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association  .  .  .  and  the 
Observer  last  year  won  four  first 
places  in  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Women’s  contest. 

Knight  newspapers  are  proud  that 
their  women’s  writers  and  pages  have 
received  so  many  awards  over  the 
years  from  so  many  expert  judges. 
But  it’s  no  surprise.  This  is  the  same 
kind  of  rewarding  recognition  these 
papers  get  every  day  from  the  keenest 
judges  of  all — the  perceptive  women 
readers  in  the  various  communities. 


The  CHj^lotte  News 


MRS.  MARSARCT 
CLAIRORNE 

Women's  Editor 
Charlotte  News 


DOROTHY  JURNCY 

Women's  Editor 
Detroit  Free  Press 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


final 


■FTTY  JAYCOX 

Women's  Editor 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 


LEE  WINTER 

Women's  Editor 
Charlotte  Observer 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  •  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  THE  CHARLOHE  OBSERVER 
THE  CHARLOHE  NEWS 

FIVE  AWARD-WINNING 
NEWSPAPERS 

Dedicated  to  The  Interest  of  All  Their  Reoders 


NAEA  PRESIDENT 


Maturity  in  Selling 
On  a  2-Way  Street 


Bv  George  A.  Brandenhuri 


CmcAGt) 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
.Vcws,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  As.sociation,  is  a 
man  on  the  move. 

Dating  hack  to  his  early  boy¬ 
hood  in  Michigan,  where  his 
father  was  manager  of  tele¬ 
phone  companies,  Russ  Scofield 
moved  around  the  .state,  finally 
graduating  from  Lansing  High 
School  and  later  from  Michigan 
State  University.  He  playe<l 
guitar  and  banjo  in  a  dance 
band  through  college  and  after 
graduation  he  joined  a  Chicago 
orchestra  that  traveled  all  over 
the  U.S. 

.Started  in  C.lassilied 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  ]Vankc(/av  (Ill.)  Sun 
as  a  classified  ad  salesman. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Wau¬ 
sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald  as  a 
retail  ad  salesman. 

After  four  years  in  Wausau, 
Russ  and  his  young  bride  (a 
Kentucky  girl  who  couldn’t  take 
the  cold  winters  in  the  North) 
moved  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
Russ  joined  the  Leader  ad  staff. 
He  became  advertising  director 
in  1936  and  the  next  year  the 
Leader  bought  the  Lexington 
Herald,  Russ  becoming  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  combined 
paper. 

In  May  1959  he  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  News,  a  newspaper  in  the 
Cox  group. 

His  working  philosphy  can 


Louis  Stark  Fellowship 

The  Nieman  Foundation  announces 
the  second  annual  Louis  Stark  Me¬ 
morial  Fellowship  in  the  field  of 
labor  reporting.  Applications  will 
be  received  up  to  April  15.  The 
fellowship  provides  for  one  aca¬ 
demic  year  of  study  in  this  field  at 
Harvard  University,  to  start  in 
September.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Nieman  Fellowship  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
other  Nieman  Fellowships,  except 
that  the  Committee  may  choose  to 
waive  the  age  limit  (40)  for  this 
special  fellowship. 

This  in  no  way  limits  the  number 
of  labor  reporters  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  Nieman  Fellowships,  nor 
is  the  Committee  obliged  to  make 
any  award  in  this  field  unless  ap¬ 
plications  justify  it. 

The  Louis  Stark  Fellowship  is 
currently  held  by  Joseph  A.  Loftus 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Address  request  for  application 
form  to  the  Nieman  Foundation,  44 
Holyoke  House,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


best  be  summarized  as  a  “player- 
coach,”  who  is  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  expects  his  staff  to  do. 
“You  must  be  well  etjuipped 
through  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  furnish  respected  leader¬ 
ship,”  he  explained. 

“We  are  learning  the  im- 
(lortance  of  improving  our  sell¬ 
ing  methods  —  at  home  and 
throughout  the  country  —  as 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives,”  he  added.  “This  goes 
farther  than  quoting  circulation 
figures;  an  advertiser  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  how  his  copy  and 
.schedule  fit  into  a  particular 
newspaper  and  market. 

Need  IiiUdligenI  .Selling 

“We  know  the  newspaper  is 
the  basic  advertising  medium. 
We  also  know,  when  properly 
used,  it  can  sell  goods,  sell  serv¬ 
ices  —  sell  anything!  But  some 
adverti.sers  —  particularly  in 
the  national  field  —  have  not 
been  convinced  of  this.  Herein 
lies  our  greatest  challenge:  To 
develop  mature,  aggressive  and 
intelligent  selling  of  the  me¬ 
dium.” 

Mr.  Scofield  asserted  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  taking 
“long,  hard  looks”  at  television. 
“Ever-rising  costs  of  TV  are 
being  more  closely  related  to 
sales,”  he  said. 

“The  cost  of  good  ‘time’  and 
good  talent  is  reaching  astro¬ 
nomical  figures.  This,  coupled 
with  a  growing  public  aversion 
to  the  type  of  programs,  present 
a  challenge  to  newspapers.  We 
must  be  alert  to  intelligently  sell 
these  advertisers  the  advantages 
of  ‘coming  back  home’  to  news¬ 
papers.” 


name  only  two.  We  have  the 
strongest  family  unit  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  no  stepchildren  in  this 
family.” 

Russ  and  Doris  Nunnelley 
Scofield  are  an  air-mindf'd  fam¬ 
ily.  They  have  pilots’  licenses 
and  used  to  own  an  air])lane. 

Their  daughter.  Sue,  was  a 
stewardess  with  Delta  .Airlines. 
Her  husband,  Richard  Price,  is 
the  dispatcher  for  Southern  Air¬ 
ways  at  Atlanta.  Their  other 
daughter,  Joey,  is  married  to 
Lt.  Harry  Baughman  of  the  Air 
Force  based  at  Nova  Scotia. 


New  Address — New  Phone  Number 

On  Jan.  16,  1961,  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune  moved  its  operations  to  its  new  plant  at 
505  C  Street,  Lewiston.  This  is  a  block  east  of  our  old 
building  and  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of  5th  and  C  Sts. 

The  new  telephone  number,  for  all  departments,  is 

SHerwood  3-9411. 

Our  post  office  mailing  address  will  be  the  same. 
Box  602,  Lewiston. 

The  LEWISTON  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

iSorth  Idaho's  Leading  and  Largest  Newspaper 


Harding  of  Y&R 
Cites  Cut  in  News 
Russell  E.  Scofield  Newspaper  management  that 

He  noted  that  ROP  newspa-  see  its  Universe  for  its 

per  color  advertising  has  come 

of  age,  representing  one  of  the  itself  to  death,  Harry 

outstanding  advancements  in  the  Bartbng,  executive  vicejiresident 
newspaper  field  in  the  past  1(1  ^  Rubicam,  told 

years. 

■  “Our  challenge  here  is  to  give  ^  separately  taking  tiny, 

more  help  to  advertisers  in  using  temjKirary  advantages,  newspa- 
color  more  effectively,”  he  con-  |>ers  impht  imn  the  risk  of  divid- 
tinued.  “Surveys  show  that  color  '"K Jess  and  fss  until  there  is 
copy  does  an  outstanding  selling  nothing  for  all,  he  warned, 
job  wherever  it  is  used  properly  chair- 

and  consistently  American  Associa- 

He  urged  his 'fellow  newspa-  Advertising  Agencies, 

per  advertising  executives  to  eitecl  Departnient  of  Comme^ 
consider  all  new  ideas  with  an  ^Rores  showing  that  in  1950 
open  mind,  citing  such  recent  newspapers  used  a.u  million  tons 
innovations  as  pre-printed  ad-  of  nevvsprint  —  -.3  million  for 
vertising  rolls,  pre-printed  sec-  “ditonal  and  3.‘2  million  for  ad- 
tions  and  attachment  of  prod-  vertising.  He  said  in  19o9  news- 
uct  .samples  as  examples  of  how  Papers  used  6.5  m dl ion  tons -■ 
some  newspapers  are  keeping  2.0  million  for  editorial  and  4 
abreast  of  the  times. 

“And,  finally,”  he  said,  “there  J.  ^hus,  ’  he  said,  “while  your 
is  a  challenge  which  is  an  old  ed'torial  linage  was  standing 
one.  We  must  acquire  maturity  still,  and  your  newsprint  costs 
in  competitive  .selling  among  rising,  ypur  advertising 

ourselves.  Image  grew  a  full  2or/f,  not  to 

“If  we  are  convinced  the  daily  '^^^t ion  your  rates, 
newspaper  is  the  basic  medium,  Harding  called  on  news- 

how  can  we  feel  that  it  is  any-  Papers  for  new  ideas  on  kee^ 
thing  but  that?  We  have  won-  themselves  competitive  with 
derful  vehicles  with  which  to  other  media  and  to  insure  res- 
collectively  tell  and  sell  its  won-  f  "able  discounts  adapted  to  the 
derful  advantages,  for  our  mu-  fluency  and  volume  practices 
tual  good:  The  Bureau  of  Ad-  of  national  advertisers, 
vertising.  ANPA  and  NAEA.  to  ^e  need  clearly  stat^.  spe¬ 
cific  definitions  of  such  discount 
structures,  of  all  rate  cate- 
Nlimhar  gories:  retail  —  local  or  dis- 

llUlIlUBf  tributor  —  general  or  national," 

.  he  said.  “We  need  ideas  on  how 

aho)  Morning  apply  rates  consistently  so 

new  plant  at  as  to  avoid  any  discrimination, 

(ost  of  our  old  How  about  clearly  stated  rates 

5th  and  C  Sts.  on  ROP  color  —  with  accept¬ 

ance  of  a  greater  variety  of  unit 
epartments,  is  sizes,  wider  ranges  or  dates  and 
positions?  More  flexibility  in 
positions  —  not  only  forward  in 
be  the  same,  ^be  first  section  —  adjacent  to 
fitting  editorial,  and  between 
ads  themselves? 

Mr.  Harding  asked  for  ideas 
I  ||IRyi|F  about  getting  more  and  better 

information  on  market  cover 
Newspaper  age,  characteristics  of  readers, 

_ _ _  and  the  movement  of  goods. 
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Now  You  Can  Try  The  Beautiful  New 

BLUE  RIBBON 
CONTRAST  MAT 

Instantly  Popular  With  All  Users 


BLUE  RIBBON* 

*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

The  Qmtrast  is  an  entirely  new  mat  in  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Line  featuring  Color  Contrast  with  Beautiful  Reprodux^- 
tion  ★  Ample  Casts  ★  Fine  Release  ★  Accurate  Register 

*  I  ■ 

FOR'SAMPLES  or  DEMONSTRATIONS,  WRITE: 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


The  conference  proKram  will 
be  rounded  out  by  appearances  1 

of  Rep.  Hale  Bopgs  (I).,  La.)  ^  i»  .  tt 
and  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R.,  FrCdlCt  LpSWlBg 
Calif.) .  Congressman  Boggs 

earned  advertising’s  acclaim  Greenwich,  Conn, 

last  year  as  sponsor  of  a  bill  Greenwich  Time  presented  on 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  4  sixth  Annual  Busi- 

Code  to  allow  tax  deductions  for  Outlook  edition  the  opinions 

institutional  advertising.  Mr.  42  jts  prominent 

Wilson,  the  only  practicing  ad-  residents.  Their  views  are  varied 
vertising  agency  executive  in  practically  all.  with  few 

the  81th  Congress  will  discuss  exceptions,  agree  that  1961  will 
A  Congressman  Looks  at  the  jj^ing  an  upswing  from  the 
Advertising  Industry.  present  lag. 

.James  M.  Landis,  President  •  u  m-  „  , 

Kennedy’s  Special  Assistant  on  Greenwich  Time  poll  has 

Regulator^'  Agencies,  will  be  a  prestige  each  year 

speaker  on  the  AFA  program.  «^^^ture  in  the 

Professor  Britt  will  then  be  business  world  and  allied  fields 
joined  by  two  other  educators  which  reflect  the  economy  of  the 
in  debate:  Edward  C.  Bursk,  men  participating.  Just  a  few  of 
editor  of  the  Hammrd  Businesn  in  the  opinion  roundup 

Review  and  professor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Harv'ard  Graduate  School  of  Robert  B.  Anderson;  G.  Keith 
Business  Administration;  and  Funston,  president  of  the  New 
Colston  Warne,  president  of  York  Stock  Exchange;  Frank 
Consumers’  Union.  Pace  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board. 


AFA  Confab 
WiU  Hear 
From  Landis 


U-M  quality  Microfilm 


Good  documentation  of  news  stories  based 
on  facts  from  your  library,  is  a  sure-fire  way 
to  pre-empt  news  interest  for  your  paper  — 
as  you  well  know. 

That’s  why  it’s  such  good  business  to 
encourage  your  staff  to  make  full  use  of 
microfilm  records — by  making  those  rec- 
b  ords  as  easy  as  possible  on  the  eyes. 

K  There  are  three  requirements  for 

minimizing  eye  strain:  (1)  Low- ratio 
reproduction  —  of  I6V2  to  1;  (2)  the 
use  of  full  quality  processing  controls, 
as  exemplified  at  U-M;  and  (.^)  the 
exclusive  new  U-M  Dura-Film  that 
is  6  times  more  scratch  and  wear 
resistant. 

Write  for  samples  of  Dura- 
Film  and  complete  details. 


Montreal 

Le  Dimanche  Matin,  Sunday 
Canadian  newspaper,  has  joined 
the  growing  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  offering  frequency  dis¬ 
counts. 


Million  Market  Newspapers 
announced  this  week  an  ex¬ 
panded  research  program  for 
1961.  It  will  provide  the  firs' 
rating  system  for  national  news¬ 
paper  ads  similar  to  evaluations 
in  other  print  media.  Formula¬ 
tion  of  the  new  program  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  initial  MMN 
$100,000  research  expenditure  in 
1960,  which  involv^  Prospect 
Penetration  studies  by  Gallup 
and  self  contained  experimental 
studies  by  Starch. 

March  1  has  been  set  as  the 
kick-off  date  on  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  Detailed  data  on  the  19W 
Starch  and  Gallup  studies  is  no« 
being  made  available  to  adv«- 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 
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The  Hartford  Courant  Offers 


+ 


Effective  March  1,  1961 

America’s  oldest  newspaper,  New  England’s  fastest  growing  newspaper,  is  up  to 
the  minute  in  offering  both  Continuity  Impact  Discounts  and  Bulk  Discounts. 

The  Daily  Courant,  over  113,000*,  is  the  largest  morning  paper  in  New  England 
outside  of  Boston.  The  Sunday  Courant,  over  157,000*,  is  the  largest  of  all  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers. 

The  Courant  really  covers  Greater  Hartford  plus  the  other  major  cities  and  towns 
throughout  four  rich  counties  in  America’s  most  prosperous  state. 

The  Courant  prints  full  color,  daily. 


Aec  CITY 

■V 


^Circulation  November  1960  Net  Paid 


THE  HARTFORD  COURANT 

Keprescntecf  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Kogan  &  Sekmitt. 


CIRCLLATION 

Language  Records 
Stimulate  Sales 


The  New  York  Post  hit  a  real 
circulation  promotion  Iwnanza 
with  a  learn-a-lanpuage  record 
coupon  propram,  according  to 
Roy  I.  Newborn,  circulation 
director. 

“We  have  sold  since  last  Oct. 
3  a  quarter  of  a  million  records 
and  the  promotion  will  continue 
for  at  lea.st  two  more  months,” 
Mr.  Newborn  said. 

“The  fall-off  after  the  new 
readers  receive  their  records  has 
been  exceptionally  low,  espe¬ 
cially  when  compareil  to  the  con¬ 
test  type  of  circulation,”  he 
continued. 

“After  our  initial  promotion, 
word  of  mouth  has  continuously 
brought  in  new  readership,”  he 
added. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  broke  this  same  promotion 
Jan.  16.  The  Post  has  received 
inquiries  about  it  from  news¬ 
papers  in  all  states  and  in 
Australia  and  Sweden. 

The  packaging  of  the  course 
is  done  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Post  staff  and  Crown  Pub¬ 


lishers,  Inc.,  which  are  coopera- 
tiv'ely  syndicating  the  learn-a- 
language  program. 

2.(M)0  I.ctU*r!< 

The  Post  received  more  than 
2,000  letters  of  praise  and  en¬ 
dorsement  from  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  New  York 
area,  as  well  as  praise  from 
many  high-ranking  diplomats  at 
the  United  Nations.  The  school 
endor.sement  brought  about  a 
high  degree  of  increased  sales. 

In  response  to  letters  telling 
them  of  the  project,  more  than 
1,000  teachers,  dei)artment 
chairman  and  principals  of 
schools  and  Ijoard  of  education 
members  re(i|ueste<l  demonstra¬ 
tion  records  to  test  them  as  an 
aid  to  classroom  instruction,  or 
for  home  use. 

The  Post  is  offering  the  low 
cost  records  in  six  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  an  English  record 
for  Spanish-speaking  people. 
The  languages  are  French, 
Italian,  German,  Russian,  He¬ 
brew,  Spanish,  English. 


From  an  actor,  who  is  trying 
to  increase  his  “stock  of  accents” 
to  a  doctor  who  wants  to  con¬ 
verse  more  freely  with  foreign- 
born  patients,  requests  {)oured 
in  on  the  Post  for  learn-a-lan- 
guage  records,  each  request  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  appropriate 
coupons  clipped  from  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  records  feature  conver¬ 
sational,  speed-learning  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
is  offering  records  at  cost  plus 
l)onus  coupons — $1.10  plus  six 
consecutively  numbered  coupons 
buy  the  first  of  a  4-record,  40- 
lesson  course  in  any  one  of  the 
four  offered.  Coupons  appear 
every  day,  Monday  through 
Saturday’. 

*  *  « 

HA.SEBALI.  ENTHILSIASM 

.Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  capitalized  on  the 
coming  of  major  league  baseball 
and  professional  football  to  the 
-Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  in 
1961  at  a  series  of  January 
.sales  meetings  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  staffs. 

Theme  of  six  meetings  was 
“Score  With  Big  League  In¬ 
crease.”  A  total  of  23  “Bright 
Iflea”  awards,  most  of  them  each 
consisting  of  an  especially  de- 
signeil  baked-tile  placiue  and  $5, 
were  presenteil  by  Circulation 
Director  M.  E.  Fisher  to  those 
whose  selling  or  money-saving 
ideas  were  put  into  effect  within 
the  past  few  months. 

*  *  « 

AHEAD  OF  POPLLVnON’ 

.Montreal 
Circulation  of  daily  new.s- 
jiapers  in  Canada  has  increase<l 
at  a  rate  nearly  25  jiercent 
faster  than  the  Canadian  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  last  (juarter  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Canadian  Daily  News- 
jiaper  Publishers  Association 
issued  figures  revealing  that 
Canadian  dailies  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,978,457  in  September 
last  year,  an  increase  of  79.63 

'TIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  ivant 
something  and  who  have 
the  money  or  credit  to 
bay  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

C  L  E  V  E  L  A  N  D 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


percent  from  the  2,214,737,  cir¬ 
culation  in  September,  1935. 

During  the  comparable  period, 
Canada’s  population  ro.se  to  17^ 
814,000  from  10,845,000  _  ali 
increase  of  64.26  percent. 

«  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Ernest  O.  Allen — retired  u 
assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Ilirminf/bani  (Ala.)  Newt. 
He  served  the  paper  for  34 
years. 

• 

Teachers  Told  ^ 
To  Give  News 

.Albuqi'erqi  e,  N.  M. 

“Parents  want  to  know  what 
their  children  are  doing  in 
school.  Taxpayers  want  to  know 
how  their  money  is  lieing  spent 
They  have  every  right  to 
know.  .  .  .” 

These  .statements  appear  in 
an  official  pamphlet  lieing  dis¬ 
tributed  to  teachers  and  other 
public  .school  staff  members 
here.  Dr.  Charles  Spain  is  su- 
jierintendent  of  the  schools. 

The  guidebook,  “Reporting 
School  News,”  was  drawn  up 
by  Dave  Smoker,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Publications  of  the 
.schools.  It  goes  into  detail  about 
technical  steps  in  making  news 
available  to  newspapers  and  to 
radio  and  television. 

It  tells  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals  there  are  occasions  when 
a  reporter  will  contact  them  for 
new’s  information  and  then 
adds:  “If  you  are  the  logical 
one  to  answer  his  questions  and 
can  do  so  without  violating  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics,  your  best  bet 
is  to  answer  them  honestly.  De¬ 
liberate  attempts  to  conceal  in¬ 
formation  are  likely  to  result 
in  the  story  being  inaccurate 
and  overplayed,  simply  liecauK 
it  was  difficult  for  the  newsman 
to  get  the  facts,  or  he  has  been 
given  the  impression  a  ‘big’ 
story  is  l)eing  withheld  from 
him.” 

• 

Biiiiihar^er  Selin 
Interest  in  Daily 

Charles  City,  In- 

Paul  R.  Bumbarger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charles  City  Preu, 
has  sold  an  interest  in  the 
Charles  City  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  to  Keith  L.  Powell,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  oI 
the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gt- 
zette.  .Mr.  Powell  has  joined  the 
Press  as  advertising  director- 
He  formerly  was  on  the  dispUf 
advertising  staff  of  the  Dubuqv 
( Iowa )  Telep  raph-Herald. 

Mr.  Bumbarger  continues  ni 
president  of  the  publishini 
company. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

nANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

■0»T0N.  MASSAOIUSETTS  •  CHAftijOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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this  is  it... your  first  look  at  the  new  concept  in  web  offset  printing. .. Hoe 
Litho-Master*. . .  based  on  the  advanced  technicjues  of  Aller  of  Denmark . . . 
designed  and  engineered  by  Hoe  as  a  standard  production  unit... speed  20,000 
impressions  per  hour... maximum  capacity,  32  pages... cut- off,  22^"... web  width, 
29"  to  36". . .  plate  and  blanket  cylinders  mn  on  bearers . . .  ink  motion,  two  form 
rollers  with  six  ink  cuts  before  form... three-roller  simplified  dampening  system 
with  variable  speed  feed... plus  ability  to  add  spot  color  witli  no  sacrifice  in 
black-and-white  page  capacity.  Hoe  Litho-Master  is  designed  specifically  for 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  shoppers’  guides,  commercial  printers,  etc. 


*Pbotograph  of  pro(o(ypt  mo(M  of  Hoo  Utho-Mastor 
now  in  optration  ot  Atltr  Prou.  Limitod.  Coponhogon.  DofMnarh. 
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910  East  i3ath  Stroot  N«»¥ork  M.  N^vYorfi 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Press  Technical  Man 
— James  E.  Robbins 


By  Bob  W  arner 

Last  year  we  commented  that 
many  press  technical  directors 
of  various  camera  and  e<iuip- 
ment  firms  are  photojoumalists 
and  that  they  fulfill  a  vital  edu¬ 
cational  function  in  the  news 
photography  field. 

We  promised  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  five  of  these  edu¬ 
cators  and  so  far  have  written 
about  J.  Winton  Lemen  and 
John  Faber,  both  of  Eastman- 
Kodak,  and  Milton  Freier  of 
Leica  cameras. 

Our  present  choice  is  James 
E.  Robbins,  director  of  photo¬ 
journalism  for  Graflex,  Inc.  A 
former  press  photographer,  be¬ 
fore  joining  Graflex,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
bins  spent  11  years  as  manager 
of  the  photo  lab  and  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  and  Post-Herald. 

Selling  Plus 

His  work  for  Graflex  squarely 
places  the  43  year  old  photo¬ 
journalist  in  the  ranks  of  those 
press  relations  directors  who 
not  only  try  to  sell  the  products 
manufactured  by  their  own  com¬ 
panies  but  who  also  travel 
broadly  throughout  the  U.  S., 
and  oftentimes  outside  the  coun¬ 
try,  bringing  to  press  photog¬ 
raphers  the  latest  ideas  and 
techniques  in  photojournalism. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Mr. 
Robbins  picks  up  new  tricks  of 
the  trade  at  various  newspapers 
and  cities  and  passes  them  on  to 
photographers  in  other  places. 

“I  try  to  show  photographers 
how  to  use  tools  and  equipment 
in  a  more  useful  manner,”  Mr. 
Robbins  explained,  “regardless 
of  what  those  tools  are,  or  who 


makes  them,  or  whether  it’s 
35mm  or  the  4x5.” 

During  his  travels  Mr.  Rob¬ 
bins  makes  routine  press  calls 
on  daily  newspapers  where  he 
brings  photographers  up  to  date 
on  use  of  4x5  Graphics.  He  tries 
to  up  date  their  thinking  on  use 
of  the  large  negative  format  and 
make  them  more  aware  of  its 
versatility  and  positive  quali¬ 
ties.  Oftentimes,  he  accompanies 
photographers  on  their  assign¬ 
ments  and  demonstrates  new 
etjuipment  and  techniques. 

Lecture  Work 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Mr. 
Robbins  also  lectures  on  pho¬ 
tography  in  general  at  short 
courses  and  seminars,  at  pro¬ 
fessional  and  industrial  photo¬ 
graphic  meetings  or  at  state  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  conven¬ 
tions. 

He  has  been  working  at  the 
business  of  photojournalism  for 
a  long  time  and  has  many  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  about  the  business. 

“Photojournalism  to  me  is  the 
use  of  photography  to  express 
your  views  of  an  action  or 
event,”  Mr.  Robbins  said.  “I’ve 
always  thought  the  newspaper 
photographer  is  a  professional 
and  that  he  should  conduct  him¬ 
self  as  such. 

“I  mean  by  this  the  photog¬ 
raphers’  dress  or  attire;  the  way 
they  present  themselves  to  the 
public;  the  way  in  which  they 
arrange  or  set  up  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  necessity  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
action  or  event  to  be  able  to  talk 
with  people  intelligently  about 
the  assignment.” 


James  E.  Robbins 

Mr.  Robbins  believes  that 
knowing  etiuipment  thoroughly; 
using  the  proper  et|uipment  for 
an  assignment;  constant  aware¬ 
ness  of  news  situations  and  the 
use  of  tact  and  diplomacy  to 
gain  the  end  result:  the  quality 
photograph  for  publication,  are 
all  essentials  of  being  a  good 
photojournalist. 

“I  believe  there  are  tw'o  vital 
areas,  however,  where  a  lot  of 
photographers  fail  in  their  job,” 
.Mr.  Robbins  observ'ed.  “First, 
they  are  not  well-read  enough 
in  their  own  and  the  competi¬ 
tion’s  publications.  I  believe  all 
staff  photographers  should  read 
their  own  paper,  the  oppositions’ 
and  the  news  magazines  of  their 
choice,  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  so  they  can  intelligently 
discuss  a  topic  of  conversation. 

“This  will  also  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  pose,  and  generally 
work  with,  the  wide  variety  of 
people  they  must  photograph  as 
part  of  their  assignments.” 
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Use  of  Light 

The  second  area  where  pho¬ 
tographers  fall  down  on  the  job, 
Mr.  Robbins  believes,  is  in  their 
use  of  light. 

“Lighting  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tool  the  photographer  has 
whether  it’s  natural  or  existing 
light  or  what  I  like  to  call  avail¬ 
able  (artificial)  light,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “We’ve  had  photog¬ 
raphy  with  us  now  since  the 
1800s  and  we’ve  always  had 
available  light. 

“So  why  not  use  the  small 
additional  amount  of  light  nec¬ 
essary  to  properly  illuminate 
your  subject’s  face  and  features? 
I  think  far  too  often  and  far  too 
many  photographers  today  are 
trying  to  sell  the  low-level  light¬ 
ing  which  they  call  natural 
lighting,  and  this  is  a  pet  peeve 
of  mine.  With  electronic  flash  on 
the  market  today  in  lightweight 
packages,  and  flashlamps  be¬ 
coming  smaller  and  more  power¬ 
ful,  why  do  they  come  up  with 


photos  where  peoples’  eves  are 
deep  pools  of  nothing? 

“The  eyes  of  a  subject  reflect 
their  personality  and  are  a  prime 
point  of  identification.  1  do  not 
feel  that  as  photographers  we 
have  the  right  to  take  that  vital 
point  of  identification  and  hide 
it.  In  other  words,  why  not  make 
available  just  enough  light  to 
add  a  catch-light  to  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  eyes?  I  am  not  referring 
here  only  to  head  and  shoulder 
shots  but  to  all  types  of  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Likes  Work 

Like  other  press  technical 
men,  .Mr.  Robbins  says  that  the 
most  enjoyable  aspects  of  his 
job  are  meeting  so  many  pho¬ 
tographers  with  varied  interests 
and  the  fellowship  he  enjoys 
with  great  numbers  of  photo¬ 
journalists  in  various  ends  of 
the  field. 

“I  enjoy  my  work  and  have 
as  one  of  my  aims  in  life  to  help 
others  have  more  fun  through 
the  medium  of  photography.  If 
I  help  someone  have  more  fun 
in  their  work  —  take  a  greater 
joy  in  it — it  shows  up  in  the 
resulting  photographs.” 

According  to  Mr.  Robbins,  a 
photojournalist  takes  such  a 
thorough  joy  in  photography 
that  he  never  stops  working. 

“The  true  photojournalist,” 
he  commented,  “doesn’t  stop  | 
working  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  He  can’t  punch  a  time 
clock  and  still  produce  news¬ 
worthy  photographs.  The  true 
photojournalist  always  carries  a 
camera  with  him  and  always 
has  enough  equipment  to  be 
able  to  record  an  important 
event.”  : 

*  *  * 

CHIEF  NAMED 

Los  Angeles  I 

Los  Angeles  Mirror  publisher  | 
Arthur  Laro  has  announced  the  | 
•  promotion  of  Neil  Clemans  to  1 
chief  photographer.  He  succeeds 
.  Fred  Cheuvront  who  has  been  | 
5  advanced  to  an  employee  rela-  [ 
r  tions  representative  in  the  per-  F 
!  sonnel  department  of  the  Times-  L 
.  Mirror  Company.  r 

Both  Clemans  and  Cheuvront  [ 
j  have  been  with  the  Mirror  since  | 
I  its  beginning  in  1948.  I 


M-G-D  Shows  Profit 

Chicacm 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc., 
printing  press  and  graphic  arts 
machinery  manufacturer,  re¬ 
ported  bigger  sales  and  earnings 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  31. 
Sales  were  $83,449,914  against 
$69,510,676  a  year  earlier.  Net 
income  was  $5,001,189,  equal  to 
$3.57  a  share,  as  compared  with 
$3,976,326,  or  $2.86  a  share  in 
the  preceding  year. 
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The  Supervisor  Says: 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tele¬ 
phone  sales  tips  by  phone  room 
supervisors  of  the  20  leading 
classified  newspapers. 

This  week’s  expert  is 


Roberts.  Noting  that  the  voice 
is,  of  course,  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  telephone  selling.  Mills 
and  Roberts  have  authored  a 
booklet  entitled  “Speak  Well — 
Sell  Well”  with  the  sub  title 
Hoiv  To  Make  Your  Telephone 
Voice  .1  Money  Mailing  Snlen 
Tool. 

This  l)ooklet  concentrates  on 
a  10-lesson  training  program. 
It’s  easy  to  read  and  has 
sprightly  illustrations.  It  may 
be  obtained  for  $1  per  copy  from 
Sales  Power,  17  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Quantity  discounts  available. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


35  Papers  Enter 
‘Million- Ad  Club 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
(1AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Thirty-five  newspapers  quali¬ 
fied  for  meml)ership  in  the  Mil¬ 
lion-Ad  Club  in  1960,  according 
to  the  annual  compilation  made 
by  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  CAM, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Although  23,337  ads  behind 
the  1959  total,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  retained  its  top  position 
on  the  1960  list  which  follows: 


AIKS 

1.  Los  AnKeles  Times  M&S  3.277.964 

2.  New  York  Times  ..M&S  2,508.905 

3.  San  Francisco 

Examiner  . M&S  1.920,821 

4.  Miami  Herald  . M&S  1,800,330 

5.  Houston  Chronicle  .E&S  1,664,156 

6.  Detroit  News  . E&S  1,593,092 

7.  Toronto  Star  ..6  day  E  1,567,156 

8.  ChicaKo  Tribune  ...M&S  1.541.630 

9.  Minneapolis 

Star-Tribune  . E&S  1.517.590 

10.  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  . E&S  1.502.673 

11.  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer  . M&S  1.471.862 

12.  San  Dietro 

Union-Tribune  . M&S  1.376,403 

13.  Milwaukee  Journal  .E&S  1,325,435 
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NEWSPAPER 

PLANTS 


Office  of  the 


or  tHb  Progress  Edition 

S  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  pub- 
th  your  H  lished  a  Progress  Edition  of  96 

I  I  pages  in  four  sections.  Contain- 

W  ing  65  percent  advertising,  the 

total  linage  was  160,111,  of 
which  129,171  was  local  display; 
7,378  national  and  23,562  clas- 
sified. 
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SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgeiaery  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
41  Ea>t  42nd  St. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuart  St. 


Brochure  on  request 


AL  CAPP  will  write  a  humor  column 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
starting  January  29,  1961. 

There  will  be  three  columns  a  week. 

All  papers  are  invited  to  join  in  publishing 
the  A1  Capp  column. 

For  sample  columns  and  your  rate,  write,  wire 
or  phone: 


when  operating  costs  raise  your  t 

*■  o  ,  >  -  “ 


blood  pressure 


New,  lower-cost  ways  of  doing  things 
are  being  devised  and  introduced  in  the  nation’s 
newspaper  plants  every  single  month.  Goss  is 
responsible  for  many  of  these  new  and  better 
machines  and  methods.  Here’s  why: 

Goss  has  the  widest  and  most  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  production  problems,  the 
largest  staff  of  engineers  in  the  industry  concen¬ 
trating  on  reducing  new’spaper  printing  costs. 
Valuable  facts,  knowiedge  and  experience  we’ll  be 
glad  to  share  with  you— to  help  cut  your  own 
operating  costs. 

New  Goss  developments,  innovations  and  im¬ 
provements  are  putting  added  efficiency  in  plant 
operations,  and  smiles  back  on  publishers’  faces. 
Presses,  such  as  the  all-new'  Headliner*'  Mark  II, 
improved  Headliner  Mark  I  and  newr  Suburban 
and  Urbanite  presses,  are  good  examples.  The 
Goss-Torstar  Mailroom  System  is  another. 

If  you’re  frowning  over  high  operating  costs,  a 
talk  with  Goss  will  help  pinpoint  the  causes. 
Goss  engineers  are  equipped  to  study  the  trouble 
spots  (analyze  the  entire  setup,  if  desired)  and 
make  specific  recommendations. 

Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC.  \ 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service  I 

and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide  '  ' 


FAIRCHILD  Wacker  Moves  Up 
If  0  0  To  City  Editorship 


HOME  FLRNISHINGS  DAILY  was 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  ten  awards  i 
presented  to  members  of  the  (I<M)r  j 
covering  industry  rwently  by  the  | 
National  Retail  FI(M)r  Coverings  I 
Council.  The  awards  were  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  participation  in  the  NRFCC’s 
"FhMir  Coverings  Fashion  Month.” 


.■\s  part  of  its  expanded  coverage 
of  retail  men’s  wear  activitit?s. 
DAILY  NEW.S  RECORD  has  added 
two  new  .special  features  in  the  Re¬ 
tailing  for  Men  section.  They  are; 
Retail  Ad  Clinic,  written  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Clutch,  and  The  Retailer  I 
Looks  at  Fashion,  by  staffer  Mort 
Gordon.  These  two  additions,  plus 
three  special  features  which  are 
continuing,  give  the  D.AILY  NEWS 
RECORD  retail  reader  a  daily  diet 
of  specialized  merchandising  and 
fashion  articles. 


Stanlev  Slom.  furniture  editor  of 
HOME  FLRNISHINGS  DAILY, 
was  in  attemlance  at  the  Dallas 
Home  Furnishings  Market  last  week 
(Jan.  16-201,  augmenting  coverage 
of  the  shows  by  the  news  staff  of 
Fairchild's  Dallas  bureau. 


Nathan  R.  Abelson,  dire<-tor  of 
Fairchild’s  Directory  Division,  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  1960  advertising 
dollar  volume  for  the  company’s  14 
Blue  Book  Directories  reached  its 
highest  peak  since  1952. 


1960  also  goes  down  in  history  as 
the  very  best  year  the  Fairchild 
circulation  field  sales  staff  ever  had, 
with  an  11  per  cent  gain  in  unit 
production  and  13  per  cent  gain  in 
volume  over  1959. 


Fairchild  News  Service  has  just 
added  a  political  reporter  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  to  cover  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  when  he  is  in  Palm 
Beach.  He  is  Jack  Ledden,  who  also 
is  political  reporter  for  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  Times. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12lh  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Woman's  Waor  Dolly, 
Homo  Fiimishmgt  Doily,  Suparmorkal  Naws, 
Man's  Waor,  Footwaor  Naws,  Diractorioi^ 
Matolworking  Naws,  ilactronic  Naws,  tiraks. 


personal 


BI’FFALO 

Louis  H.  (Bud)  Wacker,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
the  past  12  years  and  assistant 
city  editor  since  April,  1957,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
News  by  Managinp  Editor  Paul 
E.  Neville. 

Mr.  Wacker  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  by  serving;  as  a 
campus  correspondent  for  the 
News  while  he  was  attending  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and 
worked  as  a  full-time  reporter 
for  the  News  during  his  summer 
vacation.  Upon  completion  of  his 
college  course,  he  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  He  has 
had  assignments  in  Korea,  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  Europe,  Antarc¬ 
tica,  and  at  the  Capital  in 
Albany. 

Mr.  Wacker  succeeds  Nelson 
Griswold,  city  editor  of  the 
News  for  25  years.  Mr.  Griswold 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
news  and  public  events  for 
WBEN  and  WBEN-TV,  the 
radio  and  television  stations  of 
the  News. 

Clemenceau  J.  Simon,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  News  staff 
for  two  years  after  having 
served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Tonawanda  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  city  editor 
and  joins  Lenord  U.  Kreuger 
and  Joseph  W.  Koralewski,  who 
have  been  assistant  city  editors 
for  several  years. 

• 

Dick  Buluick — to  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

«  *  « 

Louis  G.  Shenk,  advertising 
executive,  Lancaster  ( Pa.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  —  retired  after 
46  years  of  service. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Truluck,  assistant  city 
editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
—  to  city  editor,  succeeding 
Harold  C.  Booker,  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Columbia  Record. 

«  «  # 

Tess  Greenup  —  to  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  as  a 

reporter. 

*  *  . 

Will  Jarrett,  former  sports 
editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  —  returned  to  same 
position  after  two  years  in  mili¬ 
tary  service,  replacing  Frank 
Maestas. 

♦  *  * 

Joe  Rigert,  ex-P  o  r  t  land 
(Ore.)  Journal  news  staffer, 
and  for  the  past  eight  months 
news  editor,  Beaverton  (Ore.) 
Valley  News  —  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  legislature  bureau  at 
,  Olympia,  Wash. 


AWARDS  WINNERS — Dr.  Grayson  KIrIt,  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  presents  plaques  to  the  first  recipients  of  the  Columbia-Cathtr- 
wood  Awards,  John  B.  Oakes,  center,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Nicola 
Chatelain,  riqht,  of  Le  Figaro,  the  Paris  daily.  The  awards  were  madt 
at  Columbia's  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 


AP  Names  Dinning: 

For  Jacksonville 

William  L.  Dinning,  53,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Florida  service,  is 
the  new  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
replacing  Walter  W.  Anderson, 
who  elected  early  retirement  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Dinning,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida  School  of  Journalism, 
worked  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal  before  joining  the 
AP  Tallahassee  bureau  in 
March,  1937. 

Mr.  Anderson,  retiring  for 
reasons  of  health,  has  been  with 
the  AP  nearly  30  years. 

Arnold  Kirk,  23,  formerly  of 
the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Concord  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  AP  staff 
at  Charlotte. 


Paeglow  Is  Nametl 
To  UPI  Field  Staff 

Joseph  W.  Paeglow,  30,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  United 
Press  International  newspicture 
bureau  in  Albany,  has  been 
named  a  UPI  division  repres- 
sentative  for  New  York  State 
by  Dale  M.  Johns,  Northeastern 
Division  manager. 

Mr.  Paeglow,  who  will  have 
headquarters  in  Albany,  has 
been  manager  of  the  UPI  news- 
picture  bureau  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  past  two  years.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  UPI,  he  was  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady.  He  served  as  a 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  com¬ 
bat  photographer  in  Korea. 


Eugene  J.  Lemcoe,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  —  to  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Rene  Isler,  to  circulation 
manager,  Martinez  (Calif.) 
Contra  Costa  Gazette.  ' 

*  *  * 

Roger  Ellingson,  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  —  to  assistant  on 
California  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Brown’s  press  staff. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Crepeau,  a  graduate 
of  Montana  State  University 
and  former  staffer.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Leader  —  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Madison,  Wise.,  I 
succeeding  Roger  J.  Blobal'm,  j 
transferred  to  AP,  Chicago. 
James  F.  Scotton,  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University  and  the  r 
University  of  Paris,  France,  t 
formerly  with  the  CharlotU  | 
(N.C.)  News  and  the  Madison  f 
(Wise.)  Capital  Times  —  to  the  - 
Madison  staff.  He  will  assist  in  ^ 
coverage  of  the  1961  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Schweitzer,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
senior  and  former  copyboy  — 
to  general  assignment,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Sukow,  editor,  Sauk 
Centre  (Minn.)  Herald  —  to 
news  staff,  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

William  Cooke,  Buffalo  Evt- 
ning  News  —  to  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  sport 

staff.  James  Johnson  —  also 
to  sport  staff. 
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Cliapman  and  Cornett 
Given  New  Positions 

CoLVMBrs,  Ga. 
M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher  of 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  News¬ 
papers,  has  announced  the  ap- 
|)ointment  of  Duncan  L.  Chap¬ 
man  as  general  advertising  and 

I  personnel  manager,  and  John 
Cornett  as  promotion  manager. 

The  personnel  shifts  were 
made  in  connection  with  the 
resignation  of  Robert  G.  Turner, 
general  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  who  has  joined 
Royal  Crown  Cola  Company. 

Mr.  Chapman,  former  credit 
and  personnel  manager,  came  to 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  in  1912 
from  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald.  The 
I  Mrs.  credit  department  will  be  trans- 
ncisco  ferred  to  the  office  of  the  comp- 
p  Lur-  troller,  J.  Pat  Meyer.  Mr. 
Tahiti  Cornett  moves  up  from  assistant 
I  promotion  manager,  a  post  he 

has  held  since  joining  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1955.  Joining  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  as  credit  man¬ 
ager  is  Michael  A.  Bruni,  for¬ 
merly  with  a  local  clay  product.s 
firm. 


Mike  Berger  Awards 
For  H  N.Y.  Reporters 

Three  winners  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  “Mike  Berger”  Awards 
were  announced  this  week  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  The 
awards  were  established  by 
Louis  Schweitzer,  New  York  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  engineer,  to  en¬ 
courage  journalism  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  i^ew  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  who  died  two  years  ago. 

Tho.se  cited  were  Helen  Dudar 
of  the  Sew  York  Post,  David 
Miller  of  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  McCandlish  Phil¬ 
lips  of  the  Sew  York  Times. 

The  competition  was  open  to  the 
staffs  of  New  York  newspapers 
and  wire  servdce  bureaus.  Each 
of  the  winners  will  receive  a 
cash  award  of  $350  and  a  scroll. 

Tw'enty  nominations  were  sub-  Grace  H.  Loomis — retired  as 
niitted.  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

•  Courant’s  “People’s  Forum”  and 

Printing  Industry  “This  Singing  World”  and  edi- 

Salutes  Publisher  make-up,  after  16 

years  with  the  paper. 

Newark,  N.  J.  *  ♦  * 

The  printing  industry  honored  Lucia  Bakisi  —  to  women’s 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher  staff,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
of  the  Sewark  News,  with  the  Courier  and  Press.  She  will 
presentation  of  its  Citizenship  write  the  “Sunday  Side  Up” 
Award  on  Benjamin  Franklin’s  weekly  column  of  social  hap- 
birthday  Jan.  17.  The  citation  penings. 
noted  .Mr.  Scudder’s  community  ♦  ♦  • 

service  as  publisher,  his  dis-  Robf*t  E.  Warren  —  to  city 
tinguished  military  record  and  editor,  Reno  Nevada  State  Jour- 
his  interest  in  developing  a  sys-  nal. 
tern  for  the  manufacture  of  *  *  * 

newsprint  from  de-inked  news-  Robert  E.  Tolles,  city  hall 
papers.  reporter,  ATormaffc  (Conn.)  Hour 
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Buhler  Promoted 

W.  C.  Buhler  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  state  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post,  Robert  H. 
Lampee,  vicepresident,  adver¬ 
tising,  has  announced.  Mr. 
Buhler  was  previously  assistant 
classified  manager  of  the  Post 
for  two  years.  He  joined  the 
Post  in  1951  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman. 


DISTRIBUTORS  awd  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  S  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  warehousing; 


Summons  Fentress  —  from 
editorial  page  staff  to  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 


3KT0TAL  OF  LACKAWAMHA  AND  LUZERNE 
COUMnES-SRI>S-\iULY1.19S9TOJULYU9fi0 


Uni- 

nalism 


Gordon  T.  Gardner,  assist-  Anitfloors  E^tlilor 
ant  retail  manager,  Columbus  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Ohio)  Dispatch  —  to  retail  ad-  Lew  Morrison,  outdoors  editor 
vertising  manager.  Whitney  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
Sidebottom  —  promoted  to  as-  retired  after  more  than  20  years 
sistant  retail  manager.  to  accept  a  position  with  Sports 

*  *  *  Distributors,  Inc.,  a  new  firm 

Fred  Martin,  ex-Denver  here.  He  is  continuing  to  write 
(Colo.)  Post  reporter,  and  Port-  guest  columns, 
land  (Ore.)  .Associated  Press  Dave  Duffy,  who  worked  with 
bureau  staffer  for  the  past  three  Lew  for  the  past  eight  years, 
years  —  transferred  to  AP  has  taken  over  his  duties, 
capital  bureau  in  Salem,  Ore.,  Mr.  Morrison  joined  the  Sen¬ 
as  assistant  to  Paul  Harvey,  tinel  staff  on  Feb.  10,  1940,  to 
and  replacing  JiM  Lemc.,.  assist  in  its  first  sports  show. 


o  Eve- 
estow* 
sport 
-  also 
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Bruce  Banke,  news  man  with 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express  —  to 
sports  editor,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 


Editor,  Son  Drown 
In  Minnesota  Lake 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Edward  H.  Litman,  47,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  KnsevUU 
Rose  Tribune,  and  his  2-year- 
old  son,  Jordan  Mark,  drowned 
Jan.  7  when  their  car  skidded  in 

_ ^  _  a  break  in  the  ice  of  Bald  Ea^e 

Eugene  Lewis  Scott,  48,  state  Lake,  north  of  here. 

Republican  Party  official  and  His  wife,  Ann,  24,  in  the  car 
former  editor  of  the  Berkley  the  time  of  the  accident, 
Post-Herald,  died  on  Jan.  7.  PuHed  herself  from  the  icy  wa¬ 
ll  is  death  was  believed  to  ter  and  ran  a  half-mile  for  help, 
have  been  caused  by  accidental  ^r.  Litman  bought  the  wedc- 

drowning  when  he  suffered  a  'n  the  northern  suburb  of  St. 

heart  attack  while  standing  be-  Paul  in  1949.  His  brother,  Aaron 
side  a  filled  bathtub.  Litman,  is  editor  and  publisher 

Mr.  Scott  was  executive  sec-  the  White  Bear  Press. 


Gentry  Becomes 
M.E.  in  Evansville 

Evansville,  Ind. 

William  S.  Gentry,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  former  De¬ 
troit  Times,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 

Mr.  Gentry,  41,  spent  two 
years  on  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon,  joining  the  Detroit  pa¬ 
per  19  years  ago.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Guy  G.  Gentry,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
until  his  death  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gentry  replaces  Earl  Fin- 
berg,  now  with  a  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 


Obituary 


William  E.  Brooks  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  —  new  president  of 
Indianapolis  Press  Club. 


Haase  IVamed  ME 
Of  Wisconsin  Daily 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Randolph  A.  Haase,  Neenah- 
Mene.sha  city  editor  of  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent  since  1951, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Twin  City  News- 
Record. 

E.  C.  Cochrane,  wffio  last 
November  sold  the  News-Record  p|{^  Account  Exec  rector  for  the  West  Virginia  Re- 

to  Twin  City  News-Record,  Inc.,  tj  i  *  ait  r.-  *  publican  Executive  Committee, 

a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Robert  M  Karen,  at  one  time  members  of  the  Berkley 

the  Post  Publishing  Company,  ^  reporter  for  the  Long  Island  Newspaper  Corporation  staff 
Appleton,  will  continue  as  editor  (^.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  the  honorary  pall- 

and  publisher  of  the  News-  New  York  Enquirer,  has  joined 

Record.  The  Post  Publishing  Edward  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.,  pogt-Herald  from  1950-57 

Company  also  publishes  the  public  relations,  as  account  ex- 

Post-Crescent.  ecutive.  He  was  formerly  PR  • 

James  Auer  will  serve  as  news  director  of  Duncan-Brooks,  Inc.  [),  Olmstcad,  Founder, 

.  Perth  Amboy  News 

1957  he  has  served  as  assistant  Roger  W.  Atwood  —  to  an  ^ 

to  the  editor.  assistant  national  advertising  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Haase  has  been  an  em-  manager.  New  York  Times.  He  Daniel  P.  Olmstead,  a  founder 
ployee  of  the  Post-Crescent  for  returns  from  special  assignment  and  former  president  of  the 
more  than  23  years.  He  is  a  in  Europe  in  connection  with  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  establishment  of  the  Times  die<l  here  Dec.  21.  He  was  89. 
Wisconsin.  new  International  Edition  there.  Mr.  Olmstead,  together  with 


Harry  B.  Averill,  79; 
Santa  Paula  Publisher 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Harry  B.  Averill,  79,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle,  died 
Dec.  29. 

He  published  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Daily  Herald  from 
1925  to  1954,  and  the  Chronicle 
from  1954  until  his  retirement 
in  1959. 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?. 


Subscription 


Mrs.  Ewing  Dies  lO.  He  joined  the  Chronicle 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ewing,  57,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Hender-  ' 

son  Journal,  died  Jan.  6  at  • 

Methodist  Hospital  after  a  long  R.  C.  (Pinky)  Vaughn,  61, 
illness.  Mrs.  Ewing  was  a  assistant  managing  editor,  Los 
daughter  of  the  late  Leigh  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Harris,  former  publisher  of  the  Jan.  11. 

Henderson  Gleaner  and  the  *  *  ♦ 

Henderson  Journal.  William  J.  Fielder  Jr.,  48, 

^  .  1  former  managing  editor  of  the 

Robert  L.  McCary,  37,  tele-  gavannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News, 
editor,  San  Francisco  more  recently  in  free  lance 
(Cahf.)  Chronicle;  Jan.  13.  j2. 

*  ♦  * 

Edward  David  Robb,  61,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  John  I.  Quirk,  former  city 
general  manager  of  the  News-  editor  of  the  Manc/iestcr  (N.  H.) 
paper  Agency  Corporation,  Salt  Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp- 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Jan.  10.  shire  Sunday  News;  Jan.  14. 
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Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


The  Lamp  of  Learning 
. . .  brightly  burning  in 
newspaper- reading 
New  England! 


Daniel  Webster  (Dartmouth,  class  of  180n  symbolizes  New  England’s  tradi¬ 
tional  respect  for  classical  learning.  But  Webster,  who  pleaded  the  case  for 
freedom  of  education  before  the  Supreme  Court,  wouldn’t  believe  his  eyes  if 
he  could  visit  New  England  today. 

New  England  has  been  famous  for  generations  as  a  citadel  of  learning — the 
home  of  such  famous  educational  institutions  as  Amherst,  Andover,  Bates, 
Brown,  Bennington,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Groton,  Harvard,  Mount  Holyoke. 
MIT,  Wellesley,  Williams,  Yale — and  hundreds  of  other  schools,  including 
some  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  state  colleges. 

But  wouldn’t  Webster  be  surprised  to  see  the  new  SI -million  Sawyer  Fine  Arts 
Center  at  Colby  Junior  College,  or  the  University  of  Maine’s  new  SI. 2-million 
men’s  dormitory,  designed  to  house  260  men.^  'The  University  of  Rhode 
Island  is  planning  a  S2.5-milIion  library,  part  of  a  10-year  master  plan  of 
expansion;  Yale  is  building  a  new  Rare  Book  &  Manuscript  Library;  The 
University  of  Hartford  has  just  opened  its  new  S2-million-‘^lus  general  class¬ 
room  building.  Trinity  College,  also  in  Hartford,  )ust  completed  a  new  Student 
Center  at  a  cost  of  Si. 4  million. 

Education  is  more  than  brick  and  mortarboards,  of  course.  Brown  University 
received  nearly  Si -million  in  gifts  and  grants  during  the  past  year,  and  nearly 
$3. 5-million  has  been  made  available  to  New  England  colleges  as  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  program,  according  to  the  U.S.  States  Office 
of  Education.  New  courses  have  l^en  announced  at  Newton-Wellesley,  Boston 
University,  the  University  of  Bridgeport,  and  other  institutions. 

What’s  it  all  add  up  to.^  Ten  million  New  Englanders,  highly  literate,  above 
average  in  education  and  income,  who  can  buy  more  of  the  world’s  goods  and 
services  per  household  than  those  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  And  they 
read  about  them  in  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers,  too.  Start  1961  off 
on  the  right  foot  by  scheduling  your  advertising  in  the  fine  papers  listed  below. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

M4INE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Express  (E),  Telegram  (S). 

VERMONT — Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E)  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

M4SS4CHUSErTS— Boston  CJlobe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  k  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E'),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  VValtham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  H4MRSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  .American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


JOLRNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Socialist  Journalism 
Taught  in  Old  Castle 


By  Steve  Schatl 

A  dirt  road  winds  painfully 
through  several  tiny  hamlets  in 
the  heart  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
Bohemia,  then  breaks  sharply 
into  the  driveway  of  an  imposing 
chateau  with  spacious  gardens. 

This  is  the  former  Ruztez 
Castle,  once  occupied  by  German 
barons  and  known  as  “the  dark 
castle’’  by  local  inhabitants.  Now 
it  houses  a  special  journalism 
school  operated  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Union  of  Journalists 
— a  leading  educational  force  in 
this  Communist-ruled  nation. 

During  the  past  nine  years, 
thousands  of  students — young 
and  old — have  been  trained  here 
in  the  techniques  of  “.socialist” 
journalism.  There  is  no  perman¬ 
ent  faculty,  but  journalists  from 
the  major  media  are  assigned 
as  temporary  staff  for  lecture 
programs  and  courses  ranging 
from  a  day  to  six  weeks.  Many 
journalism  correspondence  stu¬ 
dents  complete  their  training 
and  take  examinations  here. 

W»»rk-and-Kelax  Site 

The  castle  is  a  lovely  wooded 
region  near  historic  Kutna  Hora, 
an  ideal  work-and-relax  site. 
Renovated  in  1912  and  since 
modernized,  the  building  can  ac¬ 
commodate  60  students  in  large, 
airy  rooms.  They  pay  a  nominal 
sum  for  room  and  board. 

Recently,  for  example,  26  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  the  third  week  of 
a  four  week  course  on  “factory” 
newspapers  —  the  Communist 
version  of  company  house 
organs. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  \^ealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500.000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  in  touch  with  msrketinq, 
sdvsrtlslnq.  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  reed 
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PnbllsW  t»rtmigkay 

Anaaal  Snbscriptioo  to  U.  S.  S8 
18  Haialltea  Sf.,  Sydney.  Aestrollo 


(The  writer,  abroad  on  a  Pulitz¬ 
er  Traveling  Fellowship,  spent 
three  weeks  recently  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.) 


The  students  ranged  in  age 
from  20  to  32,  with  varied  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  were  fresh  out  of 
the  etiuivalent  of  high  .school, 
others  boasted  as  many  as  six 
years’  service  on  major  news¬ 
papers.  The  common  denomina¬ 
tor  was  a  firm  commitment  to 
the  system  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate. 

Many  would  return  to  jobs 
other  than  “factory”  newspapers 
at  the  completion  of  the  cour.se. 
All  accepted  matter-of-factly  the 
uncertainties  of  assignment  and 
re-assignment  under  Communist 
direction. 

“But  we  know  we  will  have 
work,”  one  said,  indicating  this 
was  more  important  than  indi¬ 
vidual  preference  of  job  or 
location. 

Interest  in  L'.S.  .Salaries 

An  evening’s  discussion  with 
several  students  centered  largely 
on  political  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  There  .seemed  little  curios¬ 
ity  about  the  American  press, 
except  for  some  interest  in 
newspaper  salaries.  Starting 
wages  here  range  from  1000  to 
1500  crowns  a  month  ($75  to 
$112  at  the  official — and  inflatetl 
— exchange  rate),  although  the 
experienced  Czech  journalist  is 
relatively  well  paid.  The  aver¬ 
age  salary  in  all  professions  is 
about  1400  crowns. 

Questioned  about  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  newspapers, 
the  students  claimed  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  the  Hearst 
group,  AP,  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Trilmne,  and  the 
Washinytun  Post,  among  others. 
All,  of  course,  were  termed 
“reactionary.” 

But  aside  from  politics — what 
did  they  think  of  American  new’s 
coverage  techniques? 

“We  do  not  separate  politics 
from  the  newspaper,”  .said  one,  a 
young  trainee  at  CTK,  the 
Czech  news  agency.  “To  us,  this 
is  the  important  thing.” 

He  added,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
that  Czech  newspapers  did  not 
report  “murder”  and  other  “sen- 
.sational”  news. 

A  20-year-old  photographer, 
also  at  CTK,  was  the  only  stu¬ 
dent  who  expressed  interest  in 
the  role  of  his  American  counter¬ 
part.  He  asked  repeated  ques¬ 
tions  alwut  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher  in  the  United  States, 
salaries,  films,  cameras  and 
new  processing  techniques.  He 
.seemed  particularly  intrigued  by 
news  of  ultra-high-speed  films 
and  their  ready  availability. 

!N«»  Outside  W<»rk 

His  own  salary  as  a  beginning 
photographer  was  1000  crowns 
($75)  a  month.  No,  he  added, 
he  could  not  supplement  that  in 
any  way  with  outside  work. 
This  was  not  a  privilege  ac¬ 
corded  a  state  employee. 

( Most  journalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  contributing  articles 
to  other  publications  for  addi¬ 
tional  compensation.  In  many 
cases,  a  press  official  in  Prague 
indicated,  it  enables  them  to 
virtually  double  their  base  pay.) 

But  for  the  circumstances, 
this  could  have  been  a  student 
group  on  any  American  campus. 
It  was  a  Friday  night,  and  a 
small  dance  was  in  progress. 
The  students  —  about  half 
women  —  danced  to  popular 
records,  drank  beer  and  wine, 
and  generally  made  merry. 

Yet  even  here  political  convic¬ 
tions  were  not  entirely  forgotten. 
Several  students  had  prepared 
informal  entertainment;  not  a 
few  of  the  skits  had  “class  war” 
overtones. 

Ruztez  Castle  is  in  a  sense  the 
focal  point  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  is  not  yet  an  extensive 
program  on  the  college  level, 
although  a  five-year  course  for 
journalists  begun  in  1955  at 
Prague  University  has  now  at¬ 
tracted  sufficient  interest  to  be¬ 
gin  raising  admission  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  13  students  in 
the  current  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  on-the-job  training  at 
Prague  newspapers. 

Starting  this  year,  the  pros¬ 
pective  student  must  have  at 
least  two  years’  experience. 


Several  of  the  Ruztez  .-itudents 
said  they  hoped  to  enroll  at  the 
university  within  the  next  few 
years. 

liberal  .4rts  Base 

The  curriculum  is  built  around 
a  basic  liberal  arts  education, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
Marxist-Lenin  philosophy  as 
well.  The  .same  degree  (a  doc¬ 
torate  here,  but  not  the  same  as 
the  western  equivalent)  can  be 
obtained  in  five-year  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists. 

But  the  bulk  of  journalism 
education  is  still  undertaken  by 
the  Union  of  Journalists.  In 
addition  to  those  completed  at 
Ruztez  Castle,  many  regional 
correspondence  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  on  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work.  These  usually  involve 
onc€“-a-month  meetings  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  location  for  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  examinations.  Here, 
too,  the  “social  responsibilities" 
of  tbe  press  are  underscored. 

(No  figures  on  the  number  of 
Itarticipants  were  available.) 

The  Union  of  Journalists  also 
arranges  special  lectures  for 
newspapers,  trade  magazines 
and  other  publications.  Funds 
for  the  entire  educational  pro¬ 
gram  are  provided  by  “contri¬ 
butions”  from  the  state-owned 
organs. 

*  ♦  * 

3  Hwtsier  Stii<leiit8 
Ernie  Pyle  Scholars  i 

Bloomington,  Ind.  ] 

Five  Indiana  University  jour-  ^ 
nalism  students,  three  of  whom  j 
have  already  had  experience  as  i 
reporters  for  Hoosier  nev'spa-  ; 
pers,  have  been  named  Ernie  i 
Pyle  scholars.  ! 

Three  others  won  the  designa-  ; 
tion  for  the  second  year.  These  ■ 
also  have  already  had  experi¬ 
ence  on  Indiana  papers. 

Seniors  named  for  the  first 
time  are  Bonnie  K.  Flowers, 
Jacob  0.  Voreis,  and  Robert  H. 
Enstad. 

Juniors  named  are  Michael  J. 
Brennan  and  Gary  L.  Long.  f 

Seniors  who  are  second-year  j 
Pyle  Scholars  are  Barbara  Ann 
Fiechter,  Patricia  Ann  Last, 
and  James  R.  Polk. 


Heads  J-Faculty 

Salt  Lake  Cm 
Parr>'  D.  Sorensen,  director 
of  public  relations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  acting  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Quintus  C.  Wilson, 
who  is  now  dean  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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“Sure  it’s  good  —  but  is  it  economical?” 


H(»\v  MANY  TIMF.S  have  you 
heard  that?  And  the  question 
makes  sense,  too  .  .  .  because 
no  matter  how  concerned  the  stereotype 
foreman  is  with  improving  speeds,  appear¬ 
ance,  etc.,  he  constantly  strives  to  run  his 
department  as  ecoiio?mcally  as  possible. 

Super  Flong  one-piece,  no-pack  mats  offer 
an  improvement  in  operation  .AND  direct 
savings.  With  no  need  for  hand-packing, 
\'ou  save  material  costs  and  man  hours.  You 
save  time  between  lock-up  and  casting.  And 


better  utilization  of  the  saved  man  hours 
provides  still  another  economy. 

Super  Flongs  have  more  than  adequate 
space  depth,  producing  a  better  plate  and 
saving  routing  time.  Replating  is  speeded 
up  for  late  news.  The  newspaper  plates 
print  clean. 

Wood  Flong’s  quality  control  gives  every 
new  spaper  a  tailor-made  mat  to  fit  its  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  That’s  why  the  list  of  Super 
Flong  customers  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds! 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PROMOTION 


Ad  Agencies’  Talent 
Extols  Advertising 


By  Georjie  Wilt 


Canada  and  the  Philippines,  in  aid.  More  than  100  of  the  en- 
addition  to  New  Zealand.  As  a  tries  were  exhibited  in  the  news- 
public  service,  the  News  makes  paper  building’s  lobby  during 
the  campaipn  available  to  other  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
newspapers  without  charge.  contest  was  held  in  cooperation 
*  *  *  with  the  city’s  two  school  sys- 

GOODWILL  —  As  a  result  terns  after  the  naming  of  a 
of  theDcwi’cr  (Colo.)  Port’s  3rd  newly-hired  art  .supervisor, 
annual  “Write  a  Letter,  Make  a  *  ♦  * 

Friend’’  promotion,  more  than  ROUTE  GUIDES  —  The 


"  fi,000  letters  from  Rocky  Moun-  Montreal  Star  has  three  new  di- 

j  .  .  ,  ,  tain  Empire  sixth-graders  have  rectories,  listing  retail  drug 

The  most  popular,  and  most  talent,  and  presenting  a  diverse  heen  mailed  to  voungsters  stores  retail  groceries  and  food 

readily  available  medium  for  assortment  of  views  and  ap-  abroad.  The  boy  and  girl  con-  brokers  A  zon^  map  of  S 

any  newspaiier’s  promotion  is  proaches  to  the  subject  matter,  test  winners  and  their  teachers  city  outlines  market  coverage 

Its  own  pages.  By  utilizing  its  Twelve  ads  in  the  campaign  .yip  receive  expense-paid  trips  and  merchandising  services  fur- 


own  white  space  to  promote  fea-  have  already  been  published,  to  New  York.  nished  bv  the  Star, 

tures,  news  coverage,  display  or  and  40  more  are  .scheduled  for  ♦  *  *  '  *  ♦  ♦ 

classified  advertising,  a  news-  1961.  I^  T-</-»T»TTTijr  oi-  i  ^ 

uaner  nractices  what  it  nreaches  n  .  i  i  WORLD  FORUM  —  Stimula-  RACKCARDS-TheDnn- 

paper  practi^s  What  It  preaches  Qne  recent  release  prepared  tion  of  youth  interest  in  foreign  (Conn)  Wws-Timcx  has 

to  local  advertisers  and  agencies,  bv  AI  P-nil  T.eftnTi  Comnanv  «  •  •  j  aary  iv^unn.;  .yt  UK  I  uinti  lid!, 

where  the  client  and  nrosnect  i  1  c  affairs  is  the  announced  pur-  prepared  newsstand  posters  for 

Where  the  client  and  ^s^ct  Jnc.,  presents  a  formidable  list  pose  of  “Hawaii  World  Forum,’’  use  in  outlying  areas  Late  local 

are  sure  to  see  their  efforts.  The  of  comment"?  almut  advertisine-  VU  u  1  1  use  111  ouliyiiiK  lotai 

use  of  in-naner  nromotion  ads  ‘comments  atxiut  advertising  a  program  of  the  Honolulu  news  is  promoted  with  a  hand- 

use  01  m  paper  promotion  ads  _  all  quite  complimentary,  of  (Hawaii)  Advertiser,  in  con-  lettered  fill-in  in  the  partly  nre- 

is  a  solid  demonstration  of  con-  course  _  bv  an  imnressive  list  *■  au  tu  d  c  i  ""  i>aii.i.v  pre- 

fidence  not  onlv  in  itself  as  a  ^  junction  with  the  Pacific  and  printed  i>oster. 

nnence,  not  only  in  itseit  as  a  of  distinguished  figures,  includ-  Asian  Affairs  Council.  *  ♦  * 


TneJ?’  advertising  in  ing  Thomas  .Jefferson,  Calvin  pive-student  teams ‘from  all  poPKl  AND  DATA  _  4 

general.  Coolidge,  Winston  Churchill,  Hawaii  hich  schools  are  invited  ROCKLAND  OATA  A 

An  outstanding  example  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Dwight  to  participate  submitting  re-  ‘^^ta  about 

D.  Eisenhower,  and  Will  Rogers,  ports  on  topics  of  intemafional  ?iishThv 

such  confidence  is  the  series  of  a.  previous  page,  written  by  a  siimificance  The  best  entries 

ads  being  published  weekly  by  senior  vicepresident  of  Leo  ^yjn  be  published  in  condensed  Rockland  (Me.)  Conner-Ga- 

the  Philadelphia.  (Pa.)  Daily  Burnett  Co.,  is  headlined  “What  form  in  the  Advertiser  and  win-  publish^  three  times  a 

News.  The  theme  and  purpose  of  would  you  say  to  a  son  who  says  nine  team  will  a  mainland  trio  market  is  mifiway  be- 

the  campai^  is  to  extol  the  role  he  wants  to  go  into  advertis-  to  Washington  and  the  United  Portland  and  Bangor, 

of  advertising  in  our  national  ing?’’  and  closes  with  this  state-  Nations  * 

economy  and  daily  life.  Each  ment:  ’  *  *  *  u  i  iM _ 


advertisement  is  prepared  by  a 
different  agency,  utilizing  some 


“This  business  of  advertising 
is  the  electrifying  force  that  at- 


CAGE  CLASSIC  —  The  Chi- 


Seeks  Grey  Museum 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
Publisher  Clay  Littick  of  the 


Of  .ho  nation',  leading  creative  X  dZ"rf  thaThLp  tS:  3.1  a  ilaSnt  h ^rscL^l 

_  tones  humming,  business  healthy  basketball,  staging  a  successful  Janesville  Times-RecoiMer%vouU 

and  progress  going  ahead  in  our  invitational  high  school  tourney,  someone  to  establish  a  Zane 

MWAII^AII  Wll^nnN^IN  country.”  jj,  cooperation  with  the  Univer-  .  i  *  f  tha 

Wi;)UJN5IN  other  ads  already  published  sitv  of  Chicago.  The  competition  writer  of  the 

DAILY  RECORD-HERALD  were  authored  by  Lewis  &  Gil-  replaced  the  former  Stagg  Tour- 


...  is  the  latest  subscriber  to 
the  Current  Affairs  Filmstrip 
service,  joining  many  of  the 
country’s  leading  newspapers 
in  sponsoring  this  vital  month¬ 
ly  filmstrip  program  for  their 
schools. 

current  release: 

LATIN  AMERICA  & 
WORLD  POLITICS 

next  release: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A 
FREE  ECONOMY 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR 
THE  BALANCE  OF  THIS 
SCHOOL  YEAR 

For  free  sample  filmstrip 
and  details  .  .  . 


Jdlurrrnt  p 
Affairs  P 
yUms  f 

527  Madison  Avenue 

Neur  York  22,  N.  Y. 

(Have  you  seen  the  NNPA.Current 
Affairs  Films  presentation  on  news¬ 
paper  careers:  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TEAM?) 


- j.  cooperation  wirn  ine  univer-  ,  .  ,  *1,, 

Other  ads  already  published  sity  of  Chicago.  The  competition  ^  Vu  ^ 

were  authored  by  Lewis  &  Gil-  replaced  the  former  Stagg  Tour-  1  ^  tn 

man,  Inc.,  The  Lavenson  Bu-  nament  holiday  meet,  dropped  *^^*'*k„ 

reau,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  after  1959.  r  rr  tl’ 

Werman  &  Schorr,  Gray  &  Rog-  12,500  attended  the  four-day  ^  *  ornia,  are  in  s 

ers;  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  tournament  held  at  the  univer-  *”r>^  ware  ouse  ere. 

Shenfield,  Inc.;  Grey  Advertis-  sity’s  field  house.  Twentv-four  Times-Recorder  is  bearing  the 
ing;  Campbell-Ewald;  The  Ull-  teams  from  Chicago  public 

man  Organization;  Kudner,  league  were  invited  to  partici-  J>}  storage.  But  Mr.  Li  tick  says. 
Inc.;  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  and  pate  in  the  22-game  meet,  held  hope  some  day  o  ge  a  ^ 

Tetrik  &  Stephenson,  Inc.  under  the  supervision  of  Mel  display  facili  les  or  1 

.  „  Barker,  manager  of  Sun-Times  treasure  We  want  it  to  stay  in 

In  I6d  Other  Papers  jjaily  News  public  affairs.  Zanesville. 

Realizing  that  they  had  a  good  ♦  *  *  • 

thing  going,  the  Daily  News  of-  ALL  HANDS  —  A  pair  of  188,871  Voles  Cast 

fered  the  series  to  other  news-  die-cut  orange  hands  pops  out  I„  Teenagers’  Contest 

papers.  According  to  Gordon  F.  of  a  clever  direct  mail  piece 

Chelf,  publisher,  165  newspa-  from  the  New  York  (N,  Y.)  Evansville,  Ind. 

pers  with  a  combined  circulation  Journal- American.  Captioned  “A  The  Sunday  Courier  and 
of  .almost  7-million  are  now  re-  Fistful  of  facts  about  New  York  Press  here  has  just  closed  the 
ceiving  mats  and  proofs  of  the  Evening  Newspapers,”  com-  books  on  a  “Win  a  New  Car 
series.  pares  New  York  evening  paper  for  a  New  Year”  contest  that 

Mr.  Chelf  added  that  one  of  circulation  over  a  three-year  drew  188,871  votes  in  12  weeks, 
the  latest  re<iuests  for  proofs  period  in  graph  form.  One  ballot  was  published  per 

came  from  the  New  Zealand  As-  ♦  *  *  week.  The  contest  was  o^n  to 

sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  ANNUAL  REPORT  —  A  teenagers  only.  The  winners 

cies.  A  campaign,  identical  in  page  reprint  from  the  Toledo  were  two  physically  handicapped 
concept  and  purpose,  has  been  (Ohio)  Blade  summarizes  that  boys- 
running  in  New  Zealand  papers  paper’s  accomplishments  during  • 

since  early  in  1960.  The  Daily  the  past  year.  It’s  headlined  “As  f  TV  1 

News  plans  to  run  one  of  the  others  measure  us.”  ?hla,t)UU  lor  INeeay 


$13,000  for  Needy 


‘down-under”  ads  in  its  own 


Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser's 


series.  DRAWING — Over  750  third-  The  Honolulu  Advertisers 

In  addition  to  U.  S.  newspa-  graders  submitted  Christmas-  Christmas  Fund  collection  netted 
pers,  the  Daily  News  ads  are  theme  crayon  drawings  in  a  $13,121.07  in  contributions  to- 
being  sent  to  Belgium,  Den-  competition  sponsored  by  the  ward  gifts  for  needy  families 
mark,  Holland,  the  Caribbean,  .1/oose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times-Her-  and  individuals. 
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AGAIN  IN  1 960 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 

FIRST 

in 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE 

1960  LEAD  OVER  BOSTON  GLOBE 

2^89,419 

1960  LEAD  OVER  BOSTON  RECORD-AMERICAN 

16,984^79  lines 

AND  AGAIN  IN  1960  CONTINUED  LEADERSHIP  IN 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  GROCERY  LINAGE 

NATIONAL  DISPLAY**  WOMEN’S  CLOTHING  STORES 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  MEN’S  CLOTHING  STORES 

**lnclydei  Aulomolive  and  Financial.  *  Larger  Daily  attd  Sunday.  Source:  MEDIA  RECORDS,  ISC 


Boston's  Home~Delivered  Newspapers 

Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer>Ferguson> Walker  Company 


The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Rick  Friedman 


COMPETITIO^  FOR  INEWS 

The  battle  for  news  faced  by 
many  weeklies  was  discussed  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  convention. 

Alva  K.  Gregory,  publisher  of 
the  Johnsonhurg  (Pa.)  Press, 
warned  his  fellow-newspaper¬ 
men  that  they  would  find  their 
local  pictures  “cluttered  with  all 
sorts  of  competition.” 

Mr.  Gre^ry  ticked  off  the 
areas  of  circulation,  advertising 
and  job  printing,  but  dwelt  spe¬ 
cifically  on  the  continual  fight 
for  fresh  news.  He  named  as 
the  weekly’s  chief  competitors 
the  dailies,  radio  and  television 
stations  in  its  area. 

Against  this  competition,  he 
said,  the  only  chance  for  a 
weekly  to  get  news  which  its 
readers  had  not  seen  some  place 
else  was  in  the  four  hours  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  publication 
time.  And,  he  added,  the  only 
way  to  do  it  then  was  to  dash 
out  to  the  street  and  hand  the 
reader  a  copy. 

One  in  Forty-Two 

M  r .  Gregory’s  arithmetic 
went  like  this : 

A  weekly  prints  one  day  a 
week  but  his  competitor  for 
news  has  24  hours  every  day  to 
beat  him  to  it.  In  a  week  this 
adds  up  to  168  hours  as  aguinst 
4  for  the  weekly  paper,  or  1 
chance  in  42. 

This,  claimed  Mr.  Gregory, 
was  a  mighty  poor  set  of  odds 
to  buck. 

He  answered  the  claim  that 
neighboring  dailies  didn’t  bother 
with  most  of  the  news  that 
weeklies  printed  with  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “Why  are  you  printing  it 
then  if  it  isn’t  important?  And 
what  if  they  [the  dailies]  do 
bother  with  it — if  they  go  after 
all  the  news  that  you  print? 
Contacts  and  the  telephone  will 
get  them  the  same  results  that 
you  get.  And  what  if  they  move 
right  in  with  a  full-time  man 
or  two,  depending  on  what 
they’re  willing  to  spend  to  take 
over  completely  the  news  in 
your  own  territory?” 

He  also  had  a  word  for  sub¬ 
urban  papers  who  figured  it 
couldn’t  happen  to  them  because 
their  news  was  too  small  for 
metropolitan  papers  to  bother 
with.  Mr.  Gregory  reminded 
them  of  the  daily  zoned  sections 
aimed  at  their  areas,  adding,  “If 
the  dailies  wanted  to,  they  could 
get  most  all  your  news  not  to 
mention  a  good  share  of  the 
advertising.” 


Mr.  Gregory’s  concern  brings 
to  mind  some  of  the  things  I 
tried  while  editing  a  small  week¬ 
ly  which  faced  the  following 
competition:  two  metropolitan 
dailies  which  circulated  widely 
in  the  town,  devoted  a  full  page 
to  the  area  every  day  and  had 
local  stringers  working  for 
them;  another  weekly  in  town, 
which  had  been  e.stablished 
longer,  had  four  times  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  a  larger  staff;  a 
.')0,000-circulation  daily  35  miles 
away  that  .set  up  a  two-man 
bureau  in  the  same  town. 

.SwedUli  Holiday 

•  Right  after  the  first  Floyd 
Patterson  -  Ingemar  Johansson 
fight  (which  Johansson  won), 
one  of  our  reporters  went  down 
to  the  commercial  fishing  docks 
to  interview  a  few  of  the  many 
Swedes  who  ran  the  boats  there. 
The  headline  on  the  back  sjtorts 
page  used  a  quote  by  one  of  the 
fishermen:  “Bingo  for  Ingo.” 
Comments  by  the  fishermen,  to¬ 
gether  with  head-shots  of  them, 
filled  the  whole  back  sports  page 
(tabloid). 

•  We  started  a  local  “county 
craftsman”  series.  The  first 
chronicled  the  gradual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  town  shoemaker 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one 
who  had  learned  his  trade  there. 
Another  was  on  a  man  who  re¬ 
built  player-pianos  (a  fad  that 
was  coming  back).  A  third  was 
on  a  paraplegic  who  bought, 
sold  and  fixed  guns.  We  built  a 
good  part  of  our  “craftsman” 
list  from  the  competing  weekly’s 
classified  ad  section,  which  was 
much  larger  than  ours.  (We 
also  obtained  a  number  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories  from  this  section.) 

•  We  contacted  a  local  high 
school  girl  right  before  she  took 
a  summer  tour  through  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland  and  Holland. 
She  was  quite  observant,  wrote 
extremely  well,  and  for  six 
weeks  supplied  us  with  a  travel 
series  from  a  local  angle  at  no 
cost.  (She  mailed  the  copy 
back.) 

We  also  devoted  a  large  part 
of  the  sports  section  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  Little  League  sports 
(writing  it  up  ourselves  and 
taking  pictures),  which  was  an 
area  of  news  the  dailies  didn’t 
touch.  We  started  the  only  local 
book  review  column  by  using  the 
latest  additions  to  the  county 
library  and  to  the  town’s  only 
commercial  lending  library.  We 
were  the  first  paper  to  exploit 
the  news  value  of  a  350th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 


area,  something  none  of  the 
other  papers  were  paying  any 
attention  to  at  the  time.  (And 
we  were  off  and  running  with 
coming  events,  gag  shots  and  a 
beard  contest  before  any  of  them 
jumped  into  it.) 

The  point  is  that  they  weren’t 
anything  unusual,  and  many 
weeklies  around  the  country  are 
duplicating  these  tricks  and  go¬ 
ing  them  one  better.  It’s  all 
waiting  there  when  you  look 
around  and  start  digging  for  it. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
good  answers  to  Mr.  Gregory’s 
plea:  “What  are  you  doing? 
W’Tiat  will  you  do  —  I’d  like  to 
know  in  time  to  do  me  some 
good.” 

• 

Newspaper-Radio 
Strings  Adds  Paper 

Pekin,  Ill. 

The  semi-weekly  Republican, 
a  newspaper  at  the  twin  cities 
of  Fairfeld  and  Suisun,  Calif., 
has  l)een  purchased  by  the  Mc- 
Naughton  family  newspaper 
and  radio  string. 

F.  F.  McNaughton,  Pekin 
Daily  Times  editor,  announced 
that  his  son.  Dean,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher-general  manager.  New 
owners  are  the  McNaughtons 
and  Don  Soldwedel  of  .\ri20na. 
They  own  other  daily  papers  at 
Casa  Grande,  Yuma  and  Pres¬ 
cott  in  Arizona,  Pekin  and 
Effingham,  Ill.;  .some  weeklies  in 
connection  with  the  dailies;  and 
two  radio  stations  at  Effingham 
and  Elgin,  Ill. 

• 

Free  State  Folds 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Former  Sheriff  William  C. 
Harris  has  announced  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Free  State,  a  weekly. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  closed  the 
publication  to  accept  another 
position  which  will  require  all 
of  his  time.  He  added  that  was 
negotiating  for  the  sale  of  pa¬ 
per. 

The  Free  State  was  published 
a  little  more  than  two  years. 


Progressive  Era  Sold 

Camden,  Ala. 

The  Wilcox  Progressive  Era 
here  has  been  sold  to  Southwest 
Alabama  Publishing  Company, 
Monroeville,  publishers  of  the 
Monroe  Journal,  the  Jackson 
South  Alabamian,  and  owners 
of  Radio  Station  WMFC,  Mon¬ 
roeville. 

• 

Brown  Buys  Paper 

Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

Orville  G.  Brown,  formerly  of 
the  Granite  F alls  Tribune,  has 
purchased  the  Minnesota  Lake 
Tribune  from  W.  D.  Hesse. 
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GROWING  —  The  Arvada 
(Colo.)  Enterprise  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  A  new  building  to  house 
the  newspaper’s  offices  and 
printing  plant  will  add  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of 
space  to  present  facilities.  The 
building  is  expected  to  l»e  oc¬ 
cupied  this  month  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  undenvay  to  purchase 
a  larger  press. 

*  * 

SMART  MOVE  --  A  .switch 
from  a  flatbed  to  a  stereo  jiress 
has  paid  off  for  the  Vista 
(Calif.)  Press.  The  result  was 
better  and  faster  reproduction 
w’ith  color,  while  overtime  and 
staff  pressures  were  reduced. 

«  *  * 

SMALLER  THE  BETTER  - 
After  70  years  in  standard 
newspaper  sizes,  the  DeSoto 
(Miss.)  Press  has  come  out  with 
a  smaller  page  but  twice  as 
many  of  them.  The  Press  is  now 
five-column  tabloid.  Lewis  W. 
Roop,  publisher,  said  the  staff 
lielieves  it  will  make  the  paper 
“a  livelier  publication  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  give  it  more  individ¬ 
uality,  and  present  both  news 
and  advertising  more  effective¬ 
ly.” 

*  «  « 

NEW  EQEIRMENT  —  The 
Charles  Town  (W.  Va.)  Spirit 
of  Jefferson- Advocate  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  expansion  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  facilities.  Improvements 
include:  concrete  block  (25x30) 
addition  for  use  as  a  .stereo¬ 
type  department  and  for  news¬ 
print  and  job  stock  storage;  a 
Hammond  Mat  Scorcher,  a 
Hammond  Easy  Raster  8,  full 
page  size;  an  incinerator;  and 
Intertype  Royal  type  faces. 

«  *  * 

FROM  SOUTH  OF  THE 
BORDER  —  The  Fort  Walton 
Beach  (Fla.)  Playground  News, 
a  semi-w’eekly,  printed  its  Jan. 
6  issue  on  newsprint  from  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile.  John  H.  Perry  Jr. 
of  Perry  New’spapers,  Inc.  said 
the  paper  w'as  bought  to  help 
promote  better  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  New's  or¬ 
dered  10,000  pounds.  More  may 
be  ordered. 

♦  *  * 

FASTER  —  The  semi-weekly 
Nashville  (Ark.)  News  began 
its  83rd  year  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  roll-fed  Duplex  press. 
Changing  from  flat  sheets,  the 
2,725-circulation  News  expects 
the  press  to  print  and  fold  3,500 
8-page  8-column  papers  in  an 
hour. 
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Fi)r  2(i  years  newspaper  pn>inotion,  public  re¬ 
lations  ami  research  (lireetors  have  subinittetl 
their  ontstamlin^  efforts  in  EIDITOR  &  1*UB- 
LISHKR’s  annual  awards  competition.  Over  the 
years,  the  contest  has  •'n)wn  both  in  volume  ami 
stature,  with  presentation  of  the  awards  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  prestige  and  stature  of  the  promotion 
manager  within  his  own  organization,  and 
thronghont  the  entire  newspaper  industry. 

This  year’s  competition  promises  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  yet,  with  judging  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  panel  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities 
on  advertising,  public  relations  and  research, 
held  in  New  York  City.  Awards  will  be  pre¬ 


sented  at  the  NNPA  annual  conference.  May 
21-24,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York.  I)ea<i- 
line  for  entries  is  March  110. 

A  total  of  18  first  prize  plaques  and  36  ('.ertifi- 
cates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifica¬ 
tions  and  two  circulation  groups. 

Start  searching  your  files  now  for  tearsheets, 
mailing  pieces,  posters,  clippings,  presentations, 
Imoklets,  reprints  and  other  material,  ('.omplete 
rules,  classifications  and  other  information  fol¬ 
lows.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute,  as  no 
extensions  beyond  the  deadline  can  be  made. 


CUSSIFICATIONS 

A  Rrst  Prlie  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
♦o  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

I-  Notional  Advertising  Promo- 
^•••►“Tpade  Papers.  Entries  to  con- 
ijst  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  I960,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapboolc  or  portfolio  form. 
2.  National  Advertising  Promo- 
fi**“Direet  Mail.  Entries  to  corisist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  I960. 

J*  National  Advertising  Promo- 
^•^-Presentotlons.  Entries  to  con- 
*»t  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
general  presentation,  or  presentation 
for  a  single  classification  or  account. 


4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to 
include  any  effort  during  I960  to  ob¬ 
tain  retail  advertising,  including  ads, 
direct  mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Retail  Presentations— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  single  presentation  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  retail  advertising, 
either  for  the  entire  classification,  an 
individual  account,  or  group  of  ac¬ 
counts. 

6.  Classified  Promotion— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
I960,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

7.  Circvlation  Promotion— Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  and  directed 
at  either  the  newspaper  reader,  or 
through  the  carrier  or  sales  organixa- 
tion. 


8.  Pablic  Relations  Promotion  — 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 
gle  public  relations  activity  sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  during  I960.  Submit 
in  scrapbook  form. 

9.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  I960. 

GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  I960. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper,  and 


circulation  division.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  But  each  entry 
must  be  labeled. 

Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disquali¬ 
fied. 

Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  &  Publisher 
Pronsotion  Contest,  c/o  Contest  Edi¬ 
tor,  Room  1708,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entry  at  the  NNPA  Convention.  All 
award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1961. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  New  York  City  no  later  than 
March  30.  I960. 
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Allied  HaUs 
Silver  Era, 
Lauds  Vets 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Tributes  to  its  veterans  and 
plans  for  its  next  25  years  were 
intermingled  at  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  here  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  recently. 

Charleys  L.  (Chick)  Sefrit  be¬ 
came  the  second  person  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  life  nieml)ership  in  the 
association.  The  other  is  held 
by  J.  Clifford  Kaynor,  for  dec¬ 
ades  publisher  of  the  Elleyis- 
burg  Record. 

Mr.  Sefrit  just  retired  after 
40  years  of  service  with  the 
Bellingham  Herald.  The  former 
general  manager  of  this  Perkins 
Press  newspaper  was  Allied 
president  in  1938-9  and  1956-7 
and  serv-^ed  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  20  years. 

Frank  Mitchell,  publisher, 
Walla  Walla  Union  -  Bulletin, 
and  Mr.  Sefrit  each  received  a 
book  of  congratulatory  letters 
from  Allied  at  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting. 

Mr.  Mitchell  will  complete  50 
years  of  service  with  Walla 
Walla  newspapers  in  February. 
Similar  books  of  congratulatory 
letters  previously  have  been 
awarded  Werner  Rupp,  thrice 
president  of  Allied  and  for  52 
years  publisher  of  the  .Aberdeen 
World,  and  to  Mr.  Kaynor. 

Allied’s  only  father  and  son 
presidential  team  is  composed 
of  J.  M.  McClelland  and  his  son, 
John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  of  the 
Longview  Daily  Neivs. 

Mr.  McClelland  Sr.,  Allied 
founder  and  first  president,  is 
president  of  the  News.  His  son, 
a  former  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was  Allied's 
1960  president.  He  is  publisher 
of  the  News. 

Lew  Selvidge,  formerly  city 
editor,  Olympia  Olympian,  be¬ 
came  Allied’s  manager  at  the 
founding  gathering  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  unbroken  service  to 
the  association  since. 

The  first  preliminary  actions 
toward  Allied’s  organization 
which  are  of  record  were  in 
1933,  Mr.  Selvidge  reports.  Then 

i 

McClelland  Jr. 
AS 


executives  of  13  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  met  to  discuss  for¬ 
mation  of  a  daily  association. 
Up  to  this  period  most  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  dailies  were  members 
of  the  old  Washington  Press 
Association.  This  was  primarily 
a  weekly  organization. 

In  a  meeting  Nov.  9,  1935, 
the  participating  dailies  —  now 
grown  to  17  —  authorized  in¬ 
corporation.  Because  of  minor 
technicalities  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  not  accept  the  articles 
of  incorporation  until  April, 
1936,  but  the  association  began 
to  function  and  held  its  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  January’,  1936. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  were 
not  invited  to  join  Allied  until 
1938.  The  Seattle  Time.H  was 
the  first  to  accept.  Within  a 
few  years  all  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  affiliated 
with  Allied.  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  have  since  been  offered 
the  right  to  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  but  have  declined.  The 
Mets  have  a  full  vote  and  are 
represented  on  the  Ixjard  of 
trustees,  however. 

While  Allied  is  only  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  old,  Washington’s 
newspaper  history’  extends  back 
to  1852.  The  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory’s  first  newspaper  to  locate 
within  what  is  now  Washington 
was  the  Olympia  Columbian. 
The  press  on  which  this  paper 
was  printed  has  been  used  in 
Mexico  and  later  in  Monterey, 
Calif.,  then  under  the  Mexican 
flag. 

• 

Editorial  Tells  Why 
They  .Aren’t  Signed 

Boston 

A  bill,  introduced  in  the  Maine 
Legislature  to  require  editorials 
in  newspapers  to  carry  bylines, 
prompted  an  editorial  in  the 
Bouton  American,  Jan.  10. 

The  editorial  said,  in  part: 
“A  lot  of  people  seem  mystified 
by  the  anonymity  of  editorial 
authorship.  Actually,  there’s 
nothing  shy,  shame-faced,  sin¬ 
ister  or  esoteric  about  it. 

“Look  up  the  noun  ‘editorial’ 
in  the  dictionary.  It  is  defined 
as  an  article  ‘giving  editor’s 
views  or  those  of  the  person  or 
persons  in  control  of  the  paper; 
a  leader.’ 

“Now  the  reason  why  editor¬ 
ials  are  not  signed  by  the  person 
who  writes  them  is  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  embody  opin¬ 
ions  for  which  the  writer  alone 
is  responsible.  Invariably,  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  a 
group  of  persons  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  discussed  at  edi¬ 
torial  conferences. 

“No  question  of  false  modesty 
or  irresponsibility  is  involved  in 
editorial  anonymity.  The  publi¬ 
cation  that  prints  the  editorials 
is  responsible  for  the  opinions 
they  express.” 


Hard  Facts 
Are  Needed 
For  ‘Depth’ 

By  James  Montages 

Toronto 

“Don’t  accept  someone’s 
opinion  without  confirming  it. 
Only  on  cold,  hard  facts  can  the 
story  stand,”  Ken  MacTaggart, 
reporter  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  told  journalism  students 
at  Ryerson  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  here  this  week. 

Mr.  MacTaggart  was  deliver¬ 
ing  the  A.  W.  J.  Buckland 
Memorial  Lecture,  in  honor  of 
the  former  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

MacTaggart  has  spent  much 
of  the  past  four  and  one-half 
years  covering  Africa.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  on  assignment  in  Austral¬ 
asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 

He  told  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  that  “the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  reporting  in  depth  is  the 
value  achieved  in  creating  com¬ 
plete  understanding.” 

“To  report  anything  merely 
to  create  misunderstanding  or 
arouse  unjustifiable  antagonisms 
is  to  be  untruthful  and  work  a 
disservice,”  he  said.  “To  have 
reported  apartheid  only  on  its 
effects  would  merely  inflame  at¬ 
titudes  which  had  existed  on 
insufficient  knowledge  and  be¬ 
cause  of  antipathies  arising  from 
local  conditions  and  customs.  But 
to  report  why  apartheid  was 
created  as  a  national  policy,  to 
report  the  day-by-day,  year- 
round  fear  of  loss  of  one’s  very 
existence,  to  report  the  histor¬ 
ical  fact  that  white  men  created 
a  state  from  a  wilderness  into 
which  others  flowed  for  work 
until  the  arrivals  far  outnum¬ 
bered  the  creators  of  the  state — 
all  this  can  create  an  under¬ 
standing  and  a  sympathy  for 
both  groups  in  their  plight. 

“It  is  true  that  contrasts  cre¬ 
ate  the  picture  that  is  vivid  to 
those  you  will  serve  w’ith  your 
reports.  But  the  shadings  are 
equally  important.  There  seems 
to  be  too  great  a  tendency  in 
some  journalism  to  note  only  the 
blacks  and  w’hites  of  the  scene. 
All  is  good  or  all  is  bad.  All  is  as 
we  like  to  see  it  or  all  is  wrong 
in  our  eyes.  This  attitude  must 
be  questioned.  The  shadings  are 
what  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the 
bones  of  the  scene.” 

Mr.  MacTaggart  pointed  out 
that  modern  communication  has 
changed  reporting  from  the  days 
of  only  a  few  decades  ago.  As  a 
result  “the  modern  reporter 
must  report  in  depth.  The  reader 


or  listener  is  interested,  in  what 
is  happening  elsewhere  becaua* 
he  knows  it  may  affect  his  futurt 
or  his  very  life.  The  reporter 
must  interpret  for  his  audience 
the  ‘why’  and  the  ‘to  what  end’ 
of  the  news  as  well  as  the  ‘how*," 

He  illustrated  with  the  reports 
of  Toronto  Telegram  writer 
Andrew  MacFarlane  whose 
articles  on  Cuba  liefore  Castro 
came  to  power  prepared  the 
paper’s  readers  on  events  to 
come.  He  said  Mr.  MacFarlane 
did  “what  he  regarded  as  a  good 
reporting  job  because  to  him 
reporting  was  interpreting.  He 
wrote  the  daily  scene  in  depth. 
He  was  not  a  footloose  reporter 
.seeking  entertaining  scenes 
which,  contrasted  with  things  at 
home,  either  shocked  or  amused." 
• 

Geo.  Smallsreed 
Retires  As  Editor 

COLtT.MBl'S,  0. 

The  Columbuti  Dispatch  has 
announced  the  retirement  of 
George  A.  Smallsreed  Sr.,  as 
editor  and  the  promotion  of 
W.  Dayle  Frazier  Sr.,  to  execu¬ 
tive  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Smallsreed,  62,  retired 
after  serving  on  the  Dispatch 
news  staff  41  years.  He  t)ccame 
editor  in  1951. 

Mr.  Frazier  came  to  the  Difr 
patch  in  1937  after  working  on 
other  newspapers  in  Columbus 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
named  managing  editor  in  1951. 

News  Editor  Carl  Ebright  was 
given  the  additional  duties  of 
assistant  managing  editor.  He 
was  a  political  writer  for  the 
Dispatch  for  many  years  before 
being  named  news  editor  in  1958. 

Mr.  Smallsreed’s  reciuest  for 
retirement  was  due  to  health 
conditions,  said  Robert  H.  Wolfe, 
publisher  of  the  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Smallsreed  began  workinj! 
for  the  Dispatch  in  1919  while 
a  student  at  Capital  University 
in  Columbus.  He  graduated  with 
an  AB  degree  in  1920  and  for 
the  next  two  years  he  studied  for 
the  Lutheran  ministry.  In  1922, 
he  decided  upon  a  career  is 
journalism  and  went  to  work  on 
the  Dispatch  copy  desk.  Twice, 
he  turned  dow’n  jobs  with  Ohio 
governors  in  preference  to  » 
career  with  the  Dispatch. 

One  of  his  sons,  George  Jr.,  is 
a  Dispatch  photographer. 


Smallsreed  Frazier 
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‘Country  Boy’  Reaps 
Broadway  Scoops 

By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 

At  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s  Em-  can  be  ver>’  expensive.  “You  tij) 
l)ire  Room  the  other  nipht  Mr.  lavishly,”  he  said, 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Sobol  lauphed  at  He  usually  reads  until  about 
Shelley  Berman,  the  comic  mono-  4 :3()  a.m. 

loffi.st.  James  J.  Wadsworth,  UN  By  noon,  he  is  at  his  office 
Ambassador,  and  his  pre<leces-  where  Sylvia  Fenmore,  his  red- 
sor,  Henry  Cabot  Lodpe,  .sat  haired  .secretary,  has  openc-d  his 
with  their  wives  at  a  nearby  mail.  Three  walls  of  his  office 


table. 

During:  the  evening, 


are  lined  with  filing  cabinets. 
“It’s  my  own  morgue,”  he  said 


Broadway  columnist  of  the  New  proudly.  “I  have  complete  files 
York  Jom~n(il- American  noticed  on  celebrities.” 

Mr.  \\  adsworth  talking  wdth  Here  for  some  future  refer- 
Ben  Cutler,  the  orche.stra  leader,  ence  are  bright  moments  ob- 
The  .4mbassador  was  evidently  ser\’ed  by  Lou  and  others  in  the 
trying  to  persuade  the  bands-  lives  of  such  pwple  as  Somerset 
man  to  play  something  and  was  Maugham,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 


getting  a  veto. 


Later  on,  unobtrusively  lest  Darin. 


.4.  J.  Cronin,  Bing  Crosby,  Bobby 


rival  columnists  also  present. 


Mr.  Sobol,  no  “hatchet  man,” 


pick  up  a  piecj  ahead  of  him,  ^ 

Lou  buttonholed  Mr.  Cutler.  u;„  oo  ««  I. 


TY  I  u  .1  .  twice  in  his  32  years  as  a 

“Didn  t  you  know  who  hat  Broadway  columnist  has  he  been 
was?  ,  he  whispered.  “Ambas-  ^ew  Brown 

‘lines  ,  .  „  sued  because  Lou  had  publishe<l 

Of  course,  I  know  him,  ^  ^ 

interrupted  the  bandsman.  claiming  Mr.  Brown  had  .stolen 

But  then  'vhy  didn  t  you  play  .‘Life  Is  Just  a  Bowl 

what  he  wanted?  And  what  did  cherries,”  from  him.  Before 

■  ,  .  .*11  the  case  came  to  trial,  Brown 

He^wanted  me  to  sing  ‘All  of 

Me.  Jim  and  I  went  to  Yale  pleasant  exchange.  Lew  said 
together  He  played  the  guitar, 


I  played  the  sax.  We  used  to 
pick  up  $')  a  night  at  New 
Haven  night  spots.  ‘All  of  Me’ 
was  one  of  our  favorite  tunes. 
But  I  can’t  sing  it  tonight.  I’ve 


The  second  suit  was  brought 
bv  the  much-married  Tommy 
Manville  who  claimed  an  item 
during  World  War  II  questioned 


forgotten  the  words,  haven’t  the  Patriotism. 

music.”  It  happened  that  Tommy’s 

So  Lou  Sobol  had  another  bit  whom 

of  human  interest  tinsel  to  Mr.  Sobol  had  tutored  in  Latin 
sparkle  on  the  newsprint  of  the  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  col- 
43  papers  that  run  his  New  called  up  his  former 

York  Cavalcade.  .  and  cla.ssmate  He  was 

,,  0,1  ^  1  told  that  Mr.  Manville  thought 

Mr  Sobol  at  fi4  still  likes  to  ^  publicity  bv 

himcfilr  “iiicr  n  i^minf-rTT  _  .  V.  .  .  . 


^11  himself  just  a  country  the  biggi 

tey!  He  Roes  like  GO  covering  damages 

New  York  night  life  and  really 
enjoys  doing  his  own  reporting,  ^ 

earning  between  $35,000  and  • 


a  year.  Mrs.  Soliol  often  Mr.  Sobol  predicted. 


filing  the  biggest  claim  for  per¬ 
sonal  damages  —  $5,000,000  — 
ever  asked. 

“He  won’t  get  a  line  of  pub- 


accompanies  him.  He  didn’t.  The  case  reached 

Mr.  Sobol  spends  a  good  part  '’“t  was  thrown  out 

of  the  day  at  the  Journal-  Parenis  .4rc  87 

American  office  before  going  out 

on  his  rounds.  He  says  he  is  a  Because  it  is  part  o 


play,  “High  Hatters”  in  1928, 
and  three  Ixxiks,  “Six  Lost 
Women,”  “Some  Days  We’re 
Happy,”  and  “Along  the  Broad¬ 
way  Beat.”  He  may  some  day 
write  his  autobiography. 


Communications 
Center  Contains 
56  Machines 

The  Louis  Sobols  ^ 

Chicago 

July  28,  11)50  he  married  Peggy  An  elaliorate  newspaper  com- 
Antman,  who  used  the  profes-  munications  center  now  serves 
sional  name  of  Peggy  Marlowe  the  Cliiraf/o  Daily  .Vcm'.s  and 
in  “Leave  it  to  Me”  and  other  Chicago  Sun-Time^. 
productions.  Fifty-six  news  printing  ma- 

Quite  frequently  .Mr.  Solml  chines  clatter  away  in  the 
indulges  in  nostalgia  in  his  col-  soundproof,  glassed-in  center, 
limn,  harking  back  to  days  at  which  separates  the  editorial  de- 
Crosby  High  School  in  Water-  partments  of  the  two  Field  pa- 
bury.  Among  other  schoolmates  pers. 

of  his  are  District  Attorney  The  printers,  most  of  them  in 
Frank  Hogan,  Dan  Parker,  duplicate,  link  the  two  dailies 
sports  columnist  of  the  New  with  the  Associated  Press, 
York  Mirror,  and  Tom  Shana-  United  Press  International, 
ban,  president  of  the  Federation  Western  Union,  the  City  News 
Bank.  At  IG,  Lou  .started  writing  Bureau,  Weather  Bureau,  Dow 
high  school  notes  for  the  ll’afcr-  Jones,  Washington  news  bu- 
hury  Republican.  He  got  paid  reaus,  TV  network  publicity 
5c  an  inch,  Dan  Parker,  10c.  offices  and  Chicago  area  race 
On  graduation,  young  Sobol  tracks, 
became  a  renorter  at  $10  a  week.  Two  pairs  of  AP  Photofax 
In  World  War  I  he  was  a  First  and  UPI  Unifax  machines  are 
Lieutenant  in  the  Motor  Trans-  in  tbe  center,  which  also  acts 
port  Corps  at  a  North  Carolina  as  a  distribution  ix>int  for  wire 
Camp.  After  the  war  he  became  service  glossy  prints  delivered 
city  editor  of  the  New  London  by  messenger. 

(Conn.)  Day  and  also  wrote  a  The  communications  room  is 
sports  column.  control  jxiint  for  an  over¬ 

head  conveyor  l>elt  system  which 
Break  in  the  Big  ('.ily  carries  proofs  and  copy  be¬ 

lli  1922,  Frank  Mallon,  then  tween  the  composing  r^m  and 
citv  editor  of  the  old  New  York  key  locations  as  the  city. 

Keening  Graphic,  wired  him  an  sports  and  feature  desks 

offer  to  become  a  feature  writer  ,  f  f,  P?!"^ 

at  $fi()  a  week.  The  Sobols  moved  electr^ically-controlled 

to  New  York  onlv  to  learn  from  Pneumatic  tube  system  which 
Mr.  Mallon  that  the  job  had  not  through  the 

materialized.  Instead,  he  was  walls  of  the  newspaper  buildinR. 
shunted  to  another  Bernarr  • 

Macfadden  nublication,  the  „  o  • 

Automotive  Daily  Newn,  as  city  jMlBflBTa  1  CHCr  Section 
editor.  Available  for  50c 

By  1926  Mr.  Sobol  quit  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

daily  trade  paper  to  become  a  ^  “Niagara  Power  for  Pmg- 
ghost  writer.  In  192 1  a  j‘ob  j.0gg>>  edition  of  the  Niagara 
opened  up  as  managing  editor  of  Gazette,  which  will  mark 

the  Granhic  Syndicate  at  $8o  a  delivery  of  the  first  power  from 
week.  The  two  big  syndicate  hydroelectric  project,  will 

propertip  then  were  Walter  distributed  with  the  Sunday 
Winchell  and  Ed  Sullivan.  ^^j^ion  of  the  Gazette  Feb.  5. 


Parenis  Are  87 


Because  it  is  part  of  the  Winchell  and  Ed  Sullivan. 


“two-scotch”  drinker.  After  the  modern  culture,  Mr.  Sobol’s  col- 
quota,  he  toys  with  cold  tea  or  umn  records  marital  split-ups, 
ginger  ale.  He  must  be  a  table-  but  divorce  does  not  run  in  the 
hopper.  He  gets  his  news  notes  Solxil  family, 
that  way.  From  his  pocket  he  On  Jan.  2  Mr.  Sobol  concluded 
whips  a  small  10c  notebook.  In  it  his  column  as  he  has  for  a  num- 
he  scrawls  a  few  words  of  what  her  of  years  with  a  tribute  to 


celebrities  confide  to  him. 
Tipping's  Expensive 


his  mother  and  father  who  cele¬ 
brated  their  66th  w'edding  anni¬ 
versary  that  day.  They  are  87 


Sometimes,  he  said,  no  bills  years  old. 
are  presented  by  the  clubs  he  Mr.  Sobol’s  first  wife,  Lee 
visits,  but  he  finds  that  tipping  Helen  Cantor,  died  in  1948.  On 


On  May  28,  1929  Lou  Sobol  Herman  E.  Moecker,  general 
started  writing  “Your  Broadway  manager  of  the  Gazette,  a  Gan- 
and  Mine.”  With  his  by-line  ran  nett  newspaper,  said  the  edition 
the  slug:  “Walter  Winchell’s  on  vvill  exceed  the  144  pages  pub- 
Vacation.”  The  line  lasted  only  Hshed  in  the  Gazette’s  centen- 
two  days.  By  May  31  Lou  sue-  nial  edition  in  1954. 
ceeded  Walter  on  the  Graphic.  Mr.  Moecker  said  orders  had 
Mr.  Winchell,  expecting  to  go  been  received  to  mail  copies  of 
to  the  Journal,  was  made  a  the  paper  to  persons  in  all  50 
columnist  on  the  Mirror  instead,  states  and  eight  foreign  coun- 
On  June  1,  1931  Mr.  Sobol  tries.  Charge  for  mailing  copies 
became  the  Journal’s  columnist,  to  points  in  the  United  States 
Mr.  Sobol  has  written  one  and  Canada  is  50  cents. 
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A  young  builder^  constructing  a  home 
after  digging  a  hole  in  the  loam 
spent  money  on  wood 
instead,  as  he  should, 
on  brick,  block  and  fine  styrofoam^ 

WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADER  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 

1  Sam  Builder,  one  of  the  seven  Builder  boys.  Should  manufactures  by  an  exclusive  process.  This  one-of-a- 
hare  initial  cap  B.  kind  expanded  foam  is  sought  by  customers  as  a  fine 


2  Styrofoam— trademark  for  Dow’s  expanded  poly¬ 
styrene  .  .  .  the  one  and  only  Styrofoam,  of  which 
there  isn’t  any  other  like!  Initial  cap  S. 

Your  proofreader  surely  would,  though  others’  some¬ 
times  don’t.  Take  Styrofoam  (note  the  initial  cap  S). 
The  word’s  a  trademark,  and  since  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  our  turning  a  profit,  we  like  to  see  that  initial 
cap  S,  when  the  name  appears  in  print. 

For  Styrofoam®  identifies  a  most  unusual  product 
—the  homogeneous  expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow 


insulation  and  dotation  material.  Small  wonder  that 
dealers  in  competitive  materials  molded  from  beads 
sometimes  refer — innocently,  of  course — to  their 
material  as  Styrofoam,  or  “just  like  Styrofoam”  .  .  . 
which  it  isn’t  at  all! 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


Press  Unions  Push  ‘Job  Protection  Bill’ 


The  newspaper  union’s  effort 
to  obtain  legislation  that  would 
hamper  the  recruitment  of  help 
in  a  strike  situation  is  getting 
under  way  at  the  30  state  capi- 
tols  where  legislatures  are  in 
session  or  about  to  convene. 

Commonly  called,  in  union 
jargon,  the  “anti-scab”  bill,  tbe 
measure  bas  been  given  a  sugar- 
coated  title  for  public  relations 
purposes.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  prefers  to  u.se  the 
term  “Citizens’  Job  Protection 
Bill”  for  the  so-called  model  bill 
which  was  drafted  in  meetings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  six  princi¬ 
pal  newspaper  unions. 

The  bill  now  being  offered  at 
the  state  level  —  a  federal 
statute  may  be  sought  in  Con¬ 
gress  —  would  go  beyond  tbe 
old  Pennsylvania  law  which  im¬ 
poses  a  penalty  for  importation 
of  strikebreakers.  Bloor  Schlep- 
pey  of  Ohio  was  fined  $500  last 
year  for  bringing  workers  into 
Pennsylvania  to  help  publish  a 
newspaper  after  its  union  crew 
went  out. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature 
recently  passed  a  bill  that  re¬ 
quires  the  registration  of  im¬ 
ported  professional  strike¬ 
breakers,  and  Gov.  Foster  Fur- 
culo  signed  it.  Although  this 
measure  fell  short  of  the  model 
bill,  the  unions  hailed  it  as  a 
major  achievement,  since  there 
has  been  no  legislation  in  this 
field  for  many  years. 

With  some  revisions,  the 
unions’  bill  was  voted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  re¬ 
cently.  This  measure  includes 
out-of-state  pickets  in  the  im¬ 
portation  ban. 

Text  of  Model  Bill 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  is 
being  introduced  on  behalf  of 
the  Presidents’  Committee  of  the 
Allied  Printing  and  Related 
Trades  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  partnership, 
agency,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  to  re¬ 
cruit,  procure,  supply,  or  refer 
any  person  for  employment  in 
place  of  an  employe  involved  in 
a  labor  dispute  in  which  such 
person,  partnership,  agency, 
firm,  or  corporation  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  interested. 

Sec.  2  (a).  It  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  partnership, 
firm  or  corporation,  or  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  involved  in  a  la¬ 
bor  dispute  to  employ  in  place 
of  an  employe  involved  in  such 
labor  dispute  any  person  who 
customarily  and  repeatedly  of¬ 
fers  himself  for  employment  in 
the  place  of  employes  involved 
in  a  labor  dispute,  or  to  employ 


any  person  in  place  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  involved  in  a  labor  dispute 
who  is  recruited,  procured,  sup¬ 
plied  or  referred  for  employment 
by  any  person,  partnership, 
agency,  firm  or  corporation  not 
directly  involved  in  the  labor 
dispute. 

Sec.  2  (b).  It  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person  who  custom¬ 
arily  and  repeatedly  offers  him¬ 
self  for  employment  in  place  of 
employes  involved  in  a  labor 
dispute  to  take  or  offer  to  take 
tbe  place  in  employment  of  em¬ 
ployes  inv’olved  in  a  lalwr  dis¬ 
pute. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  partnership, 
firm  or  corporation,  or  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  involved  in  a  la¬ 
bor  dispute  to  contract  or  ar¬ 
range  with  any  other  person, 
partnership,  agency,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  recruit,  procure, 
supply,  or  refer  persons  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  place  of  employes 
involved  in  such  labor  dispute. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful 


for  any  person,  partnership, 
agency,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  to  re¬ 
cruit,  solicit,  or  advertise  for 
employes,  or  refer  persons  to 
employment,  in  place  of  em¬ 
ployes  involved  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute,  without  adequate  notice  to 
such  person,  or  in  such  adver¬ 
tisement,  that  there  is  a  labor 
dispute  at  the  place  at  which 
employment  is  offered  and  that 
the  employment  offered  is  in 
place  of  emnloyes  involved  in 
such  labor  dispute. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  partner¬ 
ship,  agency,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  violating  Sec.  1,  2,  or  3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by 

fine  not  less  than . nor 

more  than  . .  and  by 

imprisonment  for  a  term  not 

less  than  .  nor  more 

than . years,  or  both, 

at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Any  person,  partnership,  agency, 
firm  or  corporation  violating 
Sec.  4  of  this  Act  .shall  be  guilty 


Vote  Recount  Shows  Error, 
Spurs  Drive  for  Machines 


Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  and 
the  Bradley  University  Journal¬ 
ism  school  cooperated  in  a  post¬ 
election  survey  which  resulted 
in  an  official  recount  of  votes. 
The  errors  which  were  turned 
up  did  not  change  the  result 
but  they  were  seen  as  a  big 
step  toward  getting  voting  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  city. 

The  official  recount  showed 
exactly  what  the  house-to-house 
survey  indicated.  Vote  totals  in 
one  precinct  had  been  trans¬ 
posed  on  one  issue. 

The  recount  came  about  in 
this  manner:  On  Nov.  8,  1960, 
the  city  voted  on  the  issue  of  re¬ 
turning  to  a  ward  system  of 
government  from  the  present  at- 
large  council  system.  The  vote 
result  was  21,477  “Yes”  for  the 
change,  and  20,545  “No”  against 
the  change,  a  majority  of  932 
votes. 

The  Journal  Star’s  editor, 
Charles  Dancey,  viewed  the  re¬ 
sults  as  surprising,  because  the 
city  had  long  favored  the  at- 
large  system.  Going  over  the 
results,  he  spotted  the  109th  pre¬ 
cinct  tally  and  saw  that  as  most 
peculiar.  Here  was  a  precinct, 
which  always  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  at-large  council,  vot¬ 
ing  better  than  tw'o  to  one 
against  it.  Something,  he  felt, 
was  wrong. 


He  called  Paul  Snider,  head 
of  the  Bradley  Journalism 
school,  and  asked  him  if  some 
of  his  students  would  make  a 
house-to-house  canvass  of  the 
109th  precinct  if  the  Journal 
Star  paid  the  cost.  The  survey 
was  made  two  weeks  after  the 
election. 

The  students,  about  a  dozen 
in  all,  contacted  45  percent  of 
the  voters  in  the  precinct,  in¬ 
terviewing  only  those  who  actu¬ 
ally  voted,  and  asking  them  spe¬ 
cifically  how  they  cast  their 
ballot,  “Yes”  or  “No.” 

The  students  recorded  33 
“Yes”  votes  and  111  “No” 
votes,  just  the  opposite  of  the 
official  tally.  The  Journal  Star 
published  the  results  of  the 
survey,  and  a  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  immediately  demanded  a 
recount  in  this  and  other  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  petitions  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  circuit  court  and  the 
recount  of  57  of  the  city’s  115 
precincts  was  made. 

In  the  recount  of  votes  Jan. 
3,  1961,  the  findings  of  student 
surv'ey  were  borne  out.  A  big 
mistake  had  been  made.  The 
totals  had,  indeed,  been  trans¬ 
posed  probably  by  a  sleepy  elec¬ 
tion  judge  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  after  an  all-day 
and  all-night  stint  of  vote  count¬ 
ing.  Voting  machines,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  has  argued,  would 
avoid  such  errors. 


of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  less  than 

.  nor  more  than  _ 

. .  or  imprisonment  for  a 

term  not  exceeding  . , 

at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Group  in  Fetieral 
Union  Rejects  GuiltI 

Los  Angeu;.s 
Editorial  department  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Examiner  last  week 
rejected  affiliation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild.  They 
voted  88  to  52  to  maintain  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  Los  Angeles  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  a  federally 
chartered  AFL-CIO  union. 

The  balloting  was  on  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  relinquish  the  federal 
charter  and  join  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  would  have  had  to  receive 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  total  membership  of  the 
association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pay  Up,  Honrs  Cut 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  Tor¬ 
onto  Typographical  Union  91 
(ITU)  providing  a  two-stage 
increase  totalling  $9  a  week  and 
reduced  working  hours.  The 
contract,  covering  about  200 
members,  calls  for  a  wage  boost 
this  year  of  $7,  and  $2  next 
year.  The  work  week  is  reduced 
by  hours  a  week  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  bringing  the  day  shift 
to  36*4  hours,  the  night  shift  to 
33%  hours  and  the  afternoon 
shift  to  31%  hours.  Four  weeks 
vacation  with  pay  is  provided  for 
those  over  23  years  employment. 
*  *  • 

50  Years  of  Unionism 

Melbourne 
The  Australian  Journalists’ 
Association  is  observing  its  50th 
anniversary  as  a  labor  union, 
claiming  its  job  grading  system 
and  code  of  ethics  have  raised 
the  standards  of  newspaper 
work.  The  group’s  story  is  told 
in  a  book,  “Crusade  for  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 


To  Executive  Editor 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Omaha  World  -  Herald 
named  Frederick  Ware,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1943,  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  executive 
editor. 

Directors  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  also  elected 
Harry  A.  Koch  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Harry  A.  Koch  Company, 
a  general  insurance  firm,  a  di¬ 
rector. 
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This  is  not  a  “do-it-yourself”  kit! 


Think  back  to  the  last  time  when  you  felt  some¬ 
what  less  chipper  than  usual.  Chances  are  some¬ 
one,  wholly  unqualified,  but  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  told  you  what  to  do  or  what  to  take 
for  your  “run-down  condition”  or  “nervous  state” 
or  recurring  aches  and  pains. 

Such  advice  makes  it  appear  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  can  be  a  sort  of  “do-it-yourself”  ac¬ 
tivity.  Actually,  self-diagnosis  and  self-treatment 
can  be  extremely  risky. 

Medicines,  except  for  the  usual  household  reme¬ 
dies,  are  safe  only  when  prescribed  by  your  family 
physician  who  knows  their  properties. 

For  instance,  even  a  “mild”  cathartic,  if  taken 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  stomach-ache— but  which 
is  actually  an  unsuspected  attack  of  appendicitis 
— may  cause  serious  complications. 

0ne  of  the  most  wasteful  and  possibly  dangerous 
forms  of  self-medication  is  the  use  of  over-the- 
counter  reducing  remedies — “medicated”  pills. 


capsules,  wafers  and  chewing  gum. 

Although  such  products  are  often  “guaranteed” 
to  reduce  weight  quickly  and  easily,  don’t  be 
taken  in  by  the  glowing  promises.  Leave  it  to  your 
physician  to  decide  if  you  need  any  medication. 

And  never  take  left-over  medicines  prescribed  for 
a  previous  illness.  Even  if  your  present  symptoms 
seem  the  same,  you  may  have  an  entirely  different 
ailment  requiring  an  entirely  different  medicine. 

When  it  comes  to  drugs  or  diagnosis  or  treat¬ 
ment,  do  the  safe  and  sensible  thing— rely  on  no 
one  but  your  physician. 

Metropolitan 
Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY© 

A  MUTUAL  COMPANY 

I  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  TONK  10.  N.Y. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS —  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan 
Life  has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and 
safety.  Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these 
advertisements.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including 
radio  news  editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in 


this  series.  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features, 
health  columns  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to 
Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  availa¬ 
ble  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in 
behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 
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Streamline 
Your  Papers, 
Editors  Told 

Bdrrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Streamlined  new.spapers 
tailored  for  .streamlimnl  reading 
in  a  streamlined  world  were 
called  for  by  Basil  L.  (Stuffy) 
Walters,  editor  of  the  Chicnfin 
Daily  \<’ws,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar 
for  News  Executives  here  last 
week. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  was  host  to  the  four- 
day  seminar.  The  moderator  was 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the 
San  Dieyo  Union,  a  Copley 
newspaper.  Mr.  Klein  has  just 
returned  to  his  newspaper  after 
a  leave  of  absence  to  .serve  as 


COPLEY  GROUP  executives  at 
news  seminar  at  Borrego  Springs: 
Left  to  right,  front  row — Howard 
B.  Taylor,  Basil  L.  Walters,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  editor,  guest 
speakers;  James  S.  Copley,  Herb¬ 
ert  G.  Klein,  E.  Robert  Anderson, 
Kenneth  C.  Reiley. 

Second  row  —  Rembert  James, 
Richard  F.  Pourade,  Raymond  J. 
McHugh,  William  B.  Giandoni, 
W.  D.  Johnston,  Ralph  Bennett, 
Robert  Letts  Jones. 

Third  row — Elwood  Irwin,  Allen 
J.  Friedenthal,  Robert  B.  Laraway, 
L  L  Sisk,  Donald  G.  Weis,  Robert 
Studer,  John  Watts. 

Back  row — Adolph  Belval,  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Armstrong,  Samuel  C. 
Stewart,  Leroy  S.  Clemens,  Robert 
M.  Burnett,  Edward  L.  Thomas, 
and  Benny  R.  Perei. 


Vice  President  Nixon’s  press 
secretary. 

“In  this  complex  world  of 
ours,’’  Mr.  Walters  said,  “there 
is  always  a  danger  that  we 
will  give  our  readers  indiges¬ 
tion  with  our  great  mass  of 
frerjuently  contradictory  ma¬ 
terial.  .  .  .’’ 

“It’s  what  the  words  .say 
rather  than  the  volume  that 
counts.” 

Mr.  Walters  also  told  the 
representatives  of  the  1(5  Copley 
Newsjiapers  that  editors  should 
design  their  news  columns  for 
the  common  man,  maintain  a 
pride  of  community  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  significant 
foreign  news. 

He  adv’ise<l  news  writers  to 
use  simple  language,  under- 
.standable  to  all. 

The  intelligentsia,  he  said,  “is 
not  insulte<l  by  simple  writing.” 

“Clear  writing  is  the  greatest 
of  the  arts.” 

He  said  news  of  foreign  origin 
should  be  presented  so  the  reader 
can  understand  its  significance 
to  his  nation  and  his  family. 

On  community  pride,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said: 

“I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  a  newspaper  to  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  pride  of  community, 
state  and  nation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  close  our 
eyes  to  political  corruption,  but 
criticism  should  always  have  as 
its  motive  that  of  making  our 
community  an  even  better  place 
in  which  to  live.” 

He  also  reminded  that  news¬ 
papers  owe  a  debt  to  their 
readers  and  are  duty-bound  to 
attempt  to  add  pleasure  to  fam¬ 
ily  life. 

“I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  devote  a  few  columns  to 
type  and  pictures  in  our  papers 


each  day  that  would  have  no  Q  H  1^ 

other  reason  to  be  there  than  to  small  rapers 

increase  the  joy  of  lieing  alive  T 

for  our  rcadero.^  he  ,aa 

Scripps  League  Waters 

Has  Offset  Daily  ,  _ 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Orroon  City  Ore  Publishers  of  Arkansas  week- 

Entry  of  the  Orion  ’  lie-s  and  small  dailies  were  told 
EnterpriRe-Courier  into  Scripps  at  their  convention  here  Jan. 
League  Newspapers  was  an-  their  responsi- 

nounced  last  week  hy  Edward  P.  —  to  ruffle  the  waters 

Kaen,  publisher.  community  life  if  necessary. 

The  daily  was  sold  to  Tom  Dearmore,  co-editor  of 
Enterprise-Courier  Corporation,  the  Baxter  Bulletin  at  Mountain 
formed  Dec.  30  with  Duane  B.  Home,  was  the  sjieaker  at  an 
Hagadone  elected  president  to  editorial  workshop  session  dur- 
represent  the  League’s  majority  'ug  the  Arkansas  Press  .Associa- 
interest.  Mr.  Hagadone  is  presi-  tion  conv’ention. 
dent  of  several  League  proper¬ 
ties  and  publisher  of  the  Coeur  .Sellinit  .Saiih-fuctioii 

D'Alene  (Ida.)  Press.  33-vear-old  Nieman  Fel- 

The  Enterprise-Courier  be-  told  his  colleagues: 
came  the  sixteenth  mem^r  of  ..j 

the  League  of  which  E.  W.  trade  who  lielieve 

Scripps  IS  chairman.  His 

brother,  James  G  Scripps,  is  just  another  place  of  business 
treasurer.  Two  other  (Jregon  selling  a  commodity  -  .satisfac- 
newspapers  were  added  last  that  it  has  no  man- 

*  date  to  ruffle  the  waters  of  com- 

Mr.  Kaen,  who  became  Enter-  munity  life  under  any  condi- 
prise  publisher-owner  on  his  tion. 

father’s  death  in  1942  and  disagree  with  this  idea  and 

merge^l  the  semi-vveekly  with  the  j  that  the  public,  over 

daily  Coimcr  in  1950  was  named  the  long  haul,  disagrees  with 
production  manager.  His  wife, 

Helen,  business  manager,  also 

remains  with  the  Enterprise-  newspaper  must  do  more 

Courier  facts,  he  said. 

*  ,  ,  ,  .  It  must  also  explain  facts.  By 

Mr.  Kaen  s  development  of  the  expressing  responsible  opinion, 
property  in  this  newsprint-pro-  the  newspaper  exerts  leader- 
ducing  center  a  dozen  miles  from  continued : 

Portland  includes  a  recent  plant 

expansion  and  a  newly-erected  “In  Arkansas  the  weeklies 
Goss  Suburban  press,  giving  the  a‘one  have  a  combing  cimula- 
League  its  only  offset  printing  tion  of  more  than  230,000  M^y 
operation.  them  are  a  credit  to  the  best 

traditions  of  new'spapermg; 
many  others  have  never  flexed 
their  muscles  in  any  .serious 
journalistic  effort.  .  .  . 

“Where  a  liond  issue  for  a 
needed  school  or  utility  expan¬ 
sion  is  voted  down,  you  can 
usually  count  upon  finding  a 
new'spaper  v’acuum  —  an  editor 
who  would  not  take  sides  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  economic 
or  social  pressures.” 

Tudor  New  Presiilenl 

Keith  Tudor  of  the  Arkadel- 
phia  Siftings-Herald  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

The  Arkansas  Press  Women 
elected  Mrs.  Mary  Louise 
Wright  of  the  Stuttgart  Daily 
Leader  as  president. 

Two  new'spapers  received 
plaques  from  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  for  do¬ 
ing  outstanding  jobs  in  promot¬ 
ing  industry  for  their  home 
towns.  The  recipients  were  the 
Camden  Daily  News  and  the 
F ordyce  News- Advocate. 
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UNION 

CARBIDE 


a  hand  in  things  to  come 


Ice  on  the  windshield  has  long  been  a  serious  hazard  to  winter 
driving.  But  now  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  stopping  every  few  miles  to 
scrape  it  off.  The  laboratories  of  Union  Carbide  have  developed  a  pressurized 
spray  that  defrosts  windshields  instantly,  melts  ice  for  easy  removal,  and  pre¬ 
vents  further  freezing  —even  at  zero  temperatures! 

This  chemical  ice-breaker— Prestone  Spray  De-icer— was  cre¬ 
ated  through  the  kind  of  research  in  petrochemicals  that  gave  you  Prestone 
brand  Anti-Freeze  .  .  .  still  the  most  dependable  all- win  ter  cooling  system 
protector.  Union  Carbide’s  pioneering  work  has  produced  hundreds  of  new 
and  unusual  chemicals  that  go  into  the  making  of  fast-drying  paints,  wonder 
drugs,  wrinkle-free  textiles  and  a  host  of  other  useful  things. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  modem  chemistry  helps 
make  your  life  safer  and  more  enjoyable.  The  people  of  Union  Carbide  will 
continue  their  search  for  new  and  better  materials  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  tomorrow’s  world. 

“I’reatone”  is  a  reKiatered  trade  mark  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 


Learn  about  the  important  work 
going  on  now  in  chemicals, 
carbons,  gases,  metals,  nuclear 
energy,  and  plastics.  Write  for 
Booklet  O,  "The  Exciting 
Universe  of  Union  Carbide," 
Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,N.Y.  In  Canada,  Union 
Carbide  Canada  Limited, 
Toronto. 
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BUT  THEY  LIKED  HIS  BYLINE 


Critics  Critical  of  Play 
About  Drama  Critic 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


The  headline  over  Douglas 
Watt’s  first  night  review  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  Dec.  18 
read: 


‘Critic’s  Choice  is  a  Well-Made 

Comedy  of  (Ugh!)  a  Drama 
Critic 

And  it  typified  the  ball  that 
critics  of  the  seven  metropolitan 
dailies  had  reporting  on  a 
Broadway  comedy  starring 
Henry  Fonda  as,  well  —  as  a 
critic  on  one  of  the  seven  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

Here  were  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments. 


The  comedy  deals  with  a 
drama  critic  who  insists  on  re¬ 
viewing  and  panning  his  wife’s 
play  to  prove  his  integrity. 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  his  first  night 
summation,  noted  that  the  play 
was  inspired  by  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  his  books.  (His  wife, 
Jean,  is  the  nov'elist  of  “Please 
Don’t  Eat  the  Daisies’’  and  “The 
Snake  Has  All  the  Lines.’’) 

Says  Mr.  Kerr:  "...  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  it  [the  play]  is  that  author 
Ira  Levin  is  stuck  with  a  bum 
idea.  Mine.” 


•  Richard  Watts  Jr.,  New 
York  Post:  Mr.  [/ra]  Levin’s 
play  is  so  kind  to  critics  that  I 
wish  I  liked  it  more. 


Am  Used  But  LukoMarni 


•  John  McClain,  New  York 
Journal- American:  Both  Mr. 
Otto  Preminger  and  Mr.  Levin 
know  a  lot  of  critics  ayid  it  sur¬ 
prises  me  that  they  think  we’re 
.so  bright  —  and  noble. 

•  Howard  Taubman,  New 
York  Times:  Since  drama  critics 
are  reputed  to  be  a  low  breed, 
without  friends  or  gratitude,  the 
opportunity  should  be  seized  to 
hail  'Critic’s  Choice.’  But  once 
a  critic,  always  an  ingrate.  Ira 
Levin’s  neiv  comedy,  which 
opened  last  night  at  the  Ethel 
Barrymore,  is  not  much  of  a 
play. 

•  Frank  Aston,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun:  George 
Jenkins’  turntable  set  swings  to 
and  fro  to  present  living  room 
and  study  of  a  Washington 
Square  duplex  which  no  ordi¬ 
nary  critic  could  afford. 

•  Mr.  Watt:  ‘Critic’s  Choice’ 
...  is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
society;  it  is  so  disarming  that 
it  could,  if  it  gets  around  (and 
I’m  sure  it  will),  make  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youth  aspire  to  become 
drama  critics  instead  of  firemen 
and  ball  players. 

•  Robert  Coleman,  New  York 
Mirror:  The  gags  are  what  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  ‘insiders.’ 
That  is,  the  japery  is  aimed  at 
the  foibles  of  people  in  show 
business.  .  .  .  The  humor,  we 
suspect,  is  special,  for  the  pro¬ 
fession’s  cognoscenti. 

•  Walter  Kerr,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  Henry  Fonda 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  be  willing 
to  PLAY  a  critic,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  tve  shall  all  now  be 
more  kindly  received  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  social  groups. 


All  but  one  of  the  seven  critics 
were  amused  but  lukewarm  to 
the  play.  Mr.  McClain,  perhaps, 
summed  up  their  feelings  best 
in  his  opening  paragrap’n: 

But  I  doubt  that  this  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant,  yet  implausible, 
little  numero  .  .  .  will  be  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  ivorking 
slobs  ivho  covered  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  McClain,  as  did  all  of 
the  critics,  praised  Mr.  Fonda’s 
acting.  He  also  had  a  good  wmrd 
for  “many  of  the  glib  lines  in 
the  play”  and  for  Eddie  Hodges, 
who  played  the  critic’s  son. 

Mr.  McClain  maintained  that 
the  situation  of  a  critic  review¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  play  had  been 
faced  by  fellow-members  before 
and  that  the  critic  in  each  case 
disqualified  himself  from  that 
particular  play.  “In  so  doing,” 
Mr.  McClain  added,  “he  lost  no 
apparent  stature  either  with  his 
own  conscience,  his  w'ife,  his 
employer,  friends  or  rivals.  It 
would  seem  merely  the  part  of 
wisdom.” 


have  come  along  at  a  better 
time.” 

Both  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Watt 
were  fascinated  by  the  hero’s 
name  —  Parker  Ballantine.  Said 
Mr.  Watts:  “.And,  incidentally, 
didn’t  that  drama  department 
have  some  fancy  bylines?  But, 
wouldn’t  Ballantine  Parker  have 
been  even  more  impressive  than 
Parker  Ballantine?” 

Mr.  Watt  wrote:  “  .  .  .  his 
name  is  Parker  Ballantine. 
What  a  byline!” 

Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Taubman 
indicated  they  came  away  wiser 
due  to  one  innovation  displayed 
by  the  stage  critic.  The  hero 
kept  a  white  box  and  a  black 
box  at  home  in  which  he  stored 
brilliant  •  lines,  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  written  by  his 
son,  and  ready  for  future  use. 

Mr.  Taubman  claimed  drama 
critics  will  “always  remember 
Mr.  Levin  in  their  prayers  for 
suggesting  a  novel  approach  to 
preparing  themselves  for  their 
heavy  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Watts  commented:  “But 
its  [the  play]  enthusiasm  for 
our  scrupulous  honesty,  wisdom, 
and  personal  attractiveness  is 
also  somewhat  short  of  idolatry’. 
.  .  .  There  is  .  .  .  his  sly  trick 
of  carrying  in  his  pocket  witty 
lines  written  for  him  by  his 
precocious  son  to  incorporate  in 
his  reviews.” 


Mice  Flat 


Mr.  Aston  had  high  praise 
for  the  acting  of  Mr.  Fonda, 
Mildred  Natwick  and  Eddie 
Hodges,  and  for  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Preminger  (who  also  was 
the  producer),  but  added  that 
one  needed  “no  microscope  to  see 
spots  all  over  its  [the  play] 
body  where  booster  shots  have 
had  to  be  injected.” 

Mr.  Watt  was  the  only  one  of 
the  seven  who  didn’t  stint  in  his 
endorsement  of  the  play,  sum¬ 
ming  it  up  w’ith :  “  ‘Critic’s 

Choice’  may  not  be,  as  its  hero 
said  in  a  note  pinned  to  his 
wife’s  pillow  the  morning  after 
their  marriage,  ‘a  memorable 
evening,’  but  it  is  a  decidedly 
agreeable  one  and  it  couldn’t 


Mr.  Taubman  also  noted  that 
“Drama  critics  will  always  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Preminger,  who 
as  the  producer,  has  spent 
money  lavishly  to  let  George 
Jenkins  create  a  resplendent, 
many-chambered  home  worthy 
of  a  drama  critic.  Publishers  of 
America,  please  take  note.” 

Mr.  Watts  concluded  that 
“even  the  kindliest  people  in 
show  business  love  to  read  an 
abusiv'e  review  unless  it  is  di¬ 
rected  at  them.  It  is  only  then 
when  they  scream.  By  making 
this  clear,  ‘Critic’s  Choice’  has 
already  put  review’ers  in  its 
debt.  ...  A  long  popularity  at 
the  box  office  would  indicate  a 
widespread  public  interest  in 
the  lives  and  curious  customs  of 
drama  critics  that  I  have  secret¬ 
ly  feared  to  be  non-existent.” 

As  this  article  goes  to  press, 
Mr.  Watts  is  getting  his  wish 
fulfilled.  “Critic’s  Choice,”  de¬ 
spite  an  unhappy  response  from 
six  out  of  the  seven  New  York 
daily  newspaper  critics,  is  still 
prospering. 


10c  Price  Posted 


Matson  Fund 
Gives  Youth 
.fob  on  Staff 


Madison,  Wis. 

The  Roy  L.  Matson  Memorial 
Newspaper  Institute  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  first  “Matson 
Newsman”  will  be  selected  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
student  body  this  spring. 

The  choice  of  the  student  will 
be  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
institute,  which  was  founded  in 
honor  of  the  lFi.scon.sm  State 
Journal  editor  who  die<l  Dec.  3. 

The  Matson  Newsman  will  be 
a  young,  vigorous,  forward- 
looking  student  of  ability, 
headed  toward  his  senior  year 
and  a  career  in  newspaper  work. 

The  candidate  selected  for 
what  is  to  become  an  annual 
honor  will  go  into  the  State 
Journal  newsroom  as  the  pro¬ 
tege  of  the  entire  staff. 

The  student  will  become  a 
full-fledged,  salaried  member  of 
the  editorial  staff,  but  he  will 
not  be  just  another  cub  re¬ 
porter.  His  assignments  will  be 
tailored  to  his  abilities  and  as¬ 
pirations  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  deskman,  sports  writer, 
photographer,  or  in  other  fields. 

In  addition  to  his  salary,  he 
will  receive  a  check  to  help  un¬ 
derwrite  his  expenses  in  his 
final  year  at  the  university. 

In  its  initial  phase  the  Roy 
L.  Matson  Newsman  pix)gram 
will  be  limited  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  future  years, 
if  resources  permit,  the  search 
for  outstanding  young  men  and 
w'omen  will  be  widened. 

The  institute  also  is  consider¬ 
ing  other  programs  to  help  en¬ 
courage  young  people  preparing 
for  the  new'spaper  profession. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  is  composed  of  seven 
long-time  members  of  the  State 
Journal  news  staff  who  worked 
under  Mr.  Matson  during  his 
nearly  30  years  as  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  the  program.  Checks 
may  be  sent  to  the  Roy  L.  Mat- 
son  Memorial  Newspaper  In¬ 
stitute,  in  care  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 


144hli  Year 


Madison,  S.  Dak. 

The  Madison  Daily  Leader 
has  increased  its  price  on  news¬ 
stands  from  7c  to  10c  a  copy. 
Mail  subscriptions  will  increase 
$1  and  other  subscriptions  will 
go  up  proportionately  on  Feb.  1. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Haverhill  Gazette,  first 
called  the  Guardian  of  Freedora, 
is  marking  its  140th  year  in 
business.  Originally  it  was  s 
weekly;  went  to  semi-weekly  in 
1871,  daily  in  1877;  switched 
from  morning  to  evening  in  I 
1880. 
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h^TIDICATES 


TV  Starscramble’ 
For  Once-a-Week 


Wis.  I  By  Kay  Erwin 


Leo  White,  sports  cartoonist 
iir  11  ypars  for  the  Boston 
Mass.)  Record-American  &  Ad- 
frtiser,  has  signed  a  contract 
i!th  Columbia  Features  for  syn- 
iicition  of  his  crossword  puzzle, 
TV  Starscramble,”  which  was 
Hffinated  for  the  Sunday  Ad- 

•  rtiser’s  T-View  Magazine. 

Joe  Boychuk,  Columbia’s  pres- 

dent,  happened  to  be  in  Boston 
inen  the  puzzle  first  appeared 
a  T- View. 

‘Because  of  its  tremendous 
frit,  I  immediately  contacted 
!w  White  and  closed  with  him 
'  r  all  syndication  rights,”  .said 
Mr.  Boychuk  proudly.  “It’s  a 
'  ,iturc  originated  for  a  leading 
.  ,v>pa|H'r  by  a  thoroughly  sea¬ 
led  newspaper  cartoonist  of 
standing.” 

“TV  Starscramble”  is  now  be¬ 
lt  released  by  Columbia  Fea- 
ures  on  a  once-a-week  basis, 
i:  is  available  in  two-column 
at  form. 

Leo  White  laughed  and  said 
f  was  destined  to  become  a  car- 

•  nist  from  the  beginning. 

“The  baby  carriage  in  which 

!  was  being  wheeled  once  ran 
bxay  into  a  stone  wall  and  I 
‘  rtunately  landed  on  my  head,” 
e  explained  ruefully. 

:  Even  with  this  asset,  his  ca- 
t'xf  did  not  begin  immediately. 
He  was  playing  high  school  foot- 
all  when  he  sold  his  first  car¬ 
bon  to  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
^oily  News  for  one  dollar.  With 
■'i3t  incentive,  he  begtan  draw¬ 
's;  for  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
^"11  and  working  nights  in  a 
'  Xillen  mill. 

Came  the  War 

Came  the  war.  He  advanced 
from  private  to  private  first 
in  four  years.  Came  his 
victorj'  over  the  Axis.  He  joined 
he  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  as  all- 
'ffi'und  cartoonist,  which  he  says 
the  best  training  any  young 
artist  can  receive.  In  1948,  Leo’s 
f  came  to  the  attention 
’f  Win  Brooks,  managing  editor 
■'f  the  Boston  American.  Leo 
has  been  in  what  he  calls  “this 
-'ost  happy  rut”  ever  since. 

TV  Starscramble  came  from 
desire  to  create  a  feature 
hat  appealed  to  the  greatest 
“'ssihle  audience,  not  only  the 
■a-wspaper  audience  but  also  the 
'Sst  audience  that  spends  five 
hours  a  day  in  front  of  the 
hatching  Machine,’”  he  said. 
I  believe  I  have  made  my 
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feature  eye  -  appealing,  which 
should  increase  reader  interest,” 
he  added.  “People  on  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  who  have  never  worked  a 
crossword  before  in  their  lives 
tell  me  they’re  doing  this  one.” 

Leo  White  lives  in  suburban 
Boston  with  his  wife,  two  young 
daughters,  a  cat,  dog,  turtle, 
rabbit  and  “the  badge  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  a  substantial 
mortgage.” 

Civil  War 
On  Again  in 
100  Weeklies 

A  Civil  War  centennial  fea¬ 
ture  for  weekly  newspapers  will 
l)egin  early  in  April  in  more 
than  100  papers. 

The  feature  is  being  written 
and  sold  by  Lon  K.  Savage,  who 
is  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  in 
the  former  capital  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Mr.  Savage  also  is 
writing  a  series  of  Civil  War 
articles  for  the  Times-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Savage  has  been  working 
on  the  series  for  weekly  papers 
for  more  than  a  year,  basing 
them  on  hundreds  of  Civil  War 
books  and  documents,  many 
available  only  in  Richmond. 

Weekly  installments  in  the 
series  tell  the  events  of  the  Civil 
War  which  occurred  in  the 
seven-day  period  exactly  100 
years  before  the  week  of  publi¬ 
cation.  The  series  gives  a  news 
magazine’s  approach  to  the 
events  of  the  war,  playing  up 
dramatic  and  colorful  aspects. 
News  is  given  in  the  perspective 
of  history,  and  takes  neither 
a  northern  nor  southern  view¬ 
point. 

Promotion  pieces  to  run  in 
advance  of  the  series  will  en¬ 
courage  readers  to  start  a  scrap 
book  of  the  articles,  accumu¬ 
lating  in  four  years  a  unique, 
week-by-week  history  of  the  war. 

The  series  will  open  April  9, 
with  the  first  installment  cover¬ 
ing  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

Mr.  Savage,  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  and  a  history  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  formerly 
was  manager  of  the  Richmond 
bureau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

for  January  21,  1961 


AGAIN  - 

Betty  Pepis 

Wins  the  Dorothy  Dawe  Award 
for  Distinguished  Journalistic 
Endeavor  in  Home  Furnishings! 

Category  5  — “The  winner  in  this  category  is  an  old  pro, 
known  and  loved  by  all  of  us.  As  an  editor,  she  won  this 
award  once  before.  Then  she  switched  jobs  and  in  the 
face  of  competition  from  some  mighty  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
cellent  entries,  here  she  is  again.  Now  she’s  writing  a  col¬ 
umn.  The  column  has  a  world-wide  circulation  of  five 
million  readers.  It  takes  an  almost  unbelievably  competent 
class  approach  to  home  furnishings.  The  space  allotted  to 
it  by  participating  editors  is  outstandingly  generous.  In 
fact,  in  many  of  the  newspaper  entries  we  received,  this 
column  was  very  visible  on  the  pages.  Some  papers  even 
give  it  full  pages. 

In  words  and  in  pictures,  this  column  really  covers  the 
home  furnishings  field.”  A  wards  Committee 

Interior  Decorating 

By  Betty  Pepis 

2  Illustrated  Articles  plus  Question  and  Answer  Column 


Write,  Wire  Collect: 
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John  Osenenko 
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SYNDICATES 

Creation  of  Cartoons 
Needs  Idea  Factory 


(This  is  the  story  of  the  daily 
routine  of  Fred  Neher,  who 
creates  “Life’s  Like  That,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Consolidated  News 
Features). 

By  Fred  Neher 

After  34  years,  I  think  I  have 
licked  the  problem  of  trying  to 
live  a  normal  family  life  and 
still  be  a  cartoonist.  Perhaps, 
the  biggest  difficulty  I  have  met 
is  making  myself  stick  to  a 
schedule. 

The  hardest  part,  I  find,  is 
getting  in  the  groove  Monday 
morning  after  a  pleasant  Sun¬ 
day.  On  Monday  morning  at 
about  8:30  A.M.,  after  going  by 
the  door  of  my  studio  about  six 
times,  the  drawing  board  reaches 
out  and  traps  me,  and  by  eve¬ 
ning  I  try  to  finish  four  panels. 
Then,  on  Tuesday,  I  draw  two 
more,  erase  and  touch  up  all  six 
drawings.  Wednesday  morning, 
I  read  my  mail  and  answer  all 
letters. 

Thursday  is  idea  day.  Over  a 
period  of  years  I  have  trained 
myself  to  make  notes  during  the 
week,  and  on  Thursday,  like  an 
old  mother  hen,  I  set  on  them 
and  try  to  hatch  out  enough 
ideas  for  the  next  week.  On 
Friday  I  begin  my  Sunday  page 
and  by  Saturday  noon,  if  all 
goes  well,  another  week’s  work 
has  been  turned  out. 

Ideas — I  wish  I  knew  where 


Fred  Neher 


they  came  from.  I  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  gimmicks  and  gadgets 
to  get  ideas.  I  believe  they  are 
around  us  all  the  time,  and,  if 
one  is  looking  for  them,  he  is 
bound  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing.  Out  mowing  the  lawn, 
cleaning  the  hen  house,  going 
to  the  Post  Office,  attending  a 
football  game  and  even  getting 
a  little  nosy  sometimes  and 
listening  in  on  a  conversation 
will  start  a  germ  of  an  idea. 

By  Thursday  night,  I  try  to 
have  from  30  to  40  ideas  done 
in  rough  form.  Each  week  I  use 
12  ideas.  That  leaves  me  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  by  now  I  have  a  stack 
nearly  a  foot  high.  Each  week 
I  go  over  these  trying  to  work 
out  another  angle  with  the  ones 
that  I  feel  are  not  yet  good 
enough  to  be  used.  The  other 
day  I  figured  I  had  used  over 
14,000  ideas  since  starting  my 


New  Faces  in  News! 

This  week  the  nation  got  a  flock  of  new  faces  in 
Washington  and  around  the  world!  The  inauguration 
changed  headliners  .  .  .  and  wise  editors  keep  up, 
give  their  readers  the  current  and  contemporary 
characters  with 

Caricature  Collection 

by  Brandel  .  .  .  Each  new  client  gets  20  cartoons,  the  freshest 
of  major  headliners  .  .  .  then  three  additions  weekly  of  the 
always-changing  newsworthy  faces.  Drawn  for  clearest  newspaper 
reproduction,  the  caricatures  are  instantly  recognizable  by 
everybody.  An  excellent  low-cost  art  service  for  the  news 
roundup,  drama,  book,  women’s  feature,  and  front  pages!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  . . 

Chicago  Tribuae-IVew  York  Xeira 
Sgadieate,lne. 


daily  and  Sunday  cartoons. 
That’s  a  mess  of  ideas. 

I  try  to  locate  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  my  ideas  around  the 
home.  Everyone  enjoys  a  good 
laugh  on  themselves,  like  going 
on  a  diet,  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  guests  that  never  know 
when  to  go  home,  the  folks  that 
have  a  knack  for  dropping  in 
on  you  at  meal  time  and  the 
wife  coming  home  with  some¬ 
thing  new  and  tiying  to  con¬ 
vince  her  husband  it  was  a 
bargain. 

Family  (Conference 

Every  Thursday  night  I  try 
to  get  the  family  together  to 
pass  on  the  ideas  I  have  dreamed 
up  during  the  day.  They  are  a 
tough  bunch  to  get  a  laugh  from. 
If  I  am  lucky,  I  may  get  12 
ideas  that  they  all  agree  are 
funny.  When  friends  come  in  I 
sometimes  ask  them  to  look 
over  a  batch  of  ideas  and  get 
their  opinion  on  the  ones  they 
like.  I  like  to  have  a  high  bat¬ 
ting  average  on  every  idea  that 
I  use.  The  ones  no  one  likes  end 
up  in  the  wastebasket. 

Like  anyone  else  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  public,  fan  mail 
is  an  important  part  of  my  life. 

I  receive  many  suggestions  and 
ideas  for  use  in  my  cartoons. 
Of  course,  they  are  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  old  adage — “two 
heads  are  better  than  one’’ — 
still  holds  water  with  me.  Most 
of  the  letters  are  complimen¬ 
tary,  but  now  and  then  one  w’ill 
come  from  someone  w'ho  mis¬ 
understands  a  cartoon.  Only  re¬ 
cently,  I  ran  a  cartoon  where 
a  teen-ager  was  telling  her 
mother:  “I  told  Edgar  not  to 
throw  away  his  money  on  a 
corsage.  I’d  rather  go  some¬ 
where  and  eat  aften\'ards.’’ 
This  caption  brought  a  special 
delivery  letter  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Florists’ 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association, 
saying  that  they  were  not 
amused  by  the  cartoon  and  that 
no  teen-ager  would  pass  up  a 
camellia  for  a  hot  dog. 

Ideas  for  “Mrs.  Pip’s  Diary’’ 
come  from  the  goings  on  around 
my  house — a  lot  of  them  are  my 
wife,  Frances,  in  action.  I  watch 
my  own  two  boys,  Jim  and 
Fred,  for  “Hi-Teens,”  my  teen¬ 
age  cartoon.  I  try  to  keep  “Will- 
Yum,’’  the  average  American 
boy,  getting  into  things  that  all 
boys  seem  to  enjoy — from  deep 
freezing  their  fish-worms  to 
borrowing  a  cookie  from  the 
cookie  jar.  Ideas  for  “US 
Moderns’’  are  from  the  mouths 
of  grownups,  posing  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  a  crib  brings  out  the 
humor.  A  nice  thing  about 
babies  is  that  they  are  not  just 
a  fad;  they  are  here  to  stay 
and  will  always  furnish  material 
for  my  drawings.  My  two  boys 

EDITOR  8c  PUl 


say  I  must  eye-ball  up  at  tlu 
local  university  for  “Some  Pun- 
kins.’’  I  always  tell  them  I  htTt 
a  license  to  look. 

(lalU  on  Paper* 

Every  so  often  I  pack  my 
drawing  board,  pencils  and  ink 
and  take  off  on  a  trip  calling  on 
newspapers  using  my  cartooni. 
Getting  acquainted  with  tho 
editors  and  readers,  knowing 
what  they  are  talking  and  think¬ 
ing  about,  gives  me  added 
material  for  my  cartoons. 

I  was  bom  in  1903  and  raised 
in  Nappanee,  Ind.  After  being 
graduated  from  high  school  in 
1921,  I  attended  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Chicago.  Shortly 
after  graduation,  I  went  to  work, 
doing  backgrounds  and  lettering 
on  “Doo-Dads,”  a  popular  strip 
of  the  day  by  Arch  Dale. 

Several  years  of  work  on  thb 
strip  gave  me  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  attempt  my  own  strip, 
“Otto  Watt,”  a  radio  strip.  A 
golf  strip,  “Layon  MacDuT 
came  next,  followed  by  “Go<rfy 
Movies,”  an  animal  strip  and 
“Just  Like  Us,”  a  kid  strip, 
which  appeared  in  the  first 
issue  of  Family  Circle  magaiine 
and  thereafter  for  four  years. 
From  1930  to  1934,  I  free  lanced 
through  40  markets,  includire 
Punch.  In  1934  Consolidate] 
Syndicate  launched  “Life’s  Like 
That.” 

After  living  and  working  :■ 
New  York  City  for  20  years,  I 
took  Greeley’s  advice  and  r: 
1951  headed  for  the  hills  ' 
Colorado — Boulder  to  be  exaci 
Once  a  week,  I  teach  a  two- 
hour  course  in  cartooning  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  I  alway; 
find  three  or  four  students  oi 
real  ability.  For  hobbies,  I  pliy 
golf,  work  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  summer,  manage  the 
Boulder  Merchants  bascl-al 
team. 

*  *  * 

OLIVIER  ON  .ST.\GE 

King  Features  is  syndicatinp 
an  intimate  profile  of  Sir  Lao 
rence  Olivier,  written  by  Rkh- 

ard  Gehman  under  the  title 

“The  Life  and  Loves  of  Si: 
Laurence  Olivier.”  It  is  a  six 
part  series;  each  installatk* 
1,500  words,  with  illustrations 
*  *  * 

‘BORN  FREE’ 

The  best-selling  book,  “Bor 
Free,”  by  Joy  Adamson,  is  bein? 
released  in  14  installments  ('t- 
to  800  words  each)  with 
photos  by  the  Register  and  Tnt- 
une  Syndicate. 

It  is  the  true  story  of  “Elsa, 
a  tawny  300- pound  lioness  wh: 
conducts  herself  in  the  drawin*' 
room  like  a  lady  but  is  still  ^ 
wild  creature  in  the  jungle  *it- 
she  kills  for  food. 

ILISHER  (or  January  21,  IW 
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ANNOUNCING: 


liALTirCAPSUill 

by  Michael  A.  Petti,  M.D. 


AN  EYE-CATCHING,  ALWAYS- INTERESTING  NEW  MEDICAI^FAtrTS  FEATURE 

Space-savingly  small  in  size — 1  col.  wide  x  i"  deep — 


•heaIth''capsules 

I,,  >r.chac\  A.  '' ' 

IN  PONV-T^IL  STVUE. 

CAUSE  toss  OF  WAl« 


HEAiTH  CAPSULES 

l>y  Michael  A.  IVlli.  >1.1). 


CAN  EATING  PIECES  OF 
OBIED  PAINT  MAKE  A 
BABY  SICK  ? 


el 


1  Wi 


WfALTH  CAPSULES 

FIQ^T-aid  ] 


-^--c ; 


the  constant  gJUL^AN 

mSo-  h<  ho  • 


SERIOUS  LEAD  POISONING 
MAY  RESULT  IF  THE 
PAINT  CONTAINS  A  LEAD 
BASE.  NEVER  PAINT  A 
CRIB  OR  TOYS  WITH  A 

lead-  base  paint.  ^ 

HmMi  C«pM4t  i.  to  9^.0  kotptiil  loodwot  infe.- 

motion.  In  no  noy  o  it  intondod  to  bo  of  o  dio9no.tw  nototo. 


I  ^V%0®f^?H£'®bod®* 

I  IMMERsg  Twb®o®^'  'JUST 
/  -PART  IN  ^ 

I  This  HELiBi/h?  '^ater 

1 
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•y  ••  It  wiPwidatj  to  b«  wtor. 


but  BIG  in  IMPACT  and  READER  APPEAL ! ! 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Petti,  a  well-known  practicing  physician  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
is  also  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Northwestern  University, 

Assistant  Physician  in  Medicine  at  the  University  Hospitals,  and  a  consultant 
at  Benjamin  Rose  Hospital  and  Crile  Veterans  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  and  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine. 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  is  scheduled  for  6-a-u:eek  release,  starting  February  20,  1961. 

FOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA,  PHONE  OR  WIRE  IMMEDIATELY! 
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Canadian  Inquiry 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


the  Curtis  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Select  Magazines,  and 
said: 

“These  two  giants  control  the 
news  stands  by  dictating  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  wholesalers  the  position 
of  publications  on  dealers’ 
racks,  how  often  sales  checks 
are  to  be  made,  and  by  indi¬ 
cating  what  magazines  should 
be  offered  in  what  location.” 

Mr.  Edinborough  said  Canadi¬ 
an  magazines,  in  seeking  adver¬ 
tising,  are  running  into  an  in¬ 
terlocking  group  of  frustrations 
due  precisely  to  the  economic 
colonialism  which  they  argue 
against  so  strongly. 

“Unless  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  arrived  at  by  this  com¬ 
mission  which  the  government 
will  implement  without  delay, 
the  last  few  Canadian  maga¬ 
zines  will  disappear.  They  can¬ 
not  go  on  forever  being  paid 
for  out  of  private  and  patriotic 
pockets.” 

Mr.  Edinborough  said  Satur¬ 
day  Night’s  staff  is  Canadian 
and  its  thinking  is  Canadian. 

Liberty  was  equally  Canadian. 

Chairman  O’Leary  gave  Time 
International  of  Canada  Limited 
a  tongue-lashing  for  claims  that 
the  Time-Life  family  plays  an 
important  role  in  projecting 
the  cultural  image  of  Canada 
abroad. 

He  described  the  claims  as 
“gross  overstatement,”  the  kind 
of  argument  that  did  nothing  to 
help  the  case  being  presented 
by  the  weekly  news  magazine. 

In  questioning  following  the 
reading  of  the  Time  brief,  Mr. 
O’Leary  hammered  after  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Layboume,  Time  Can¬ 
ada’s  Managing  Director,  on  the 
freedom-of-the-press  argument 
stressed  in  the  submission. 

Mr.  O’Leary,  said  freedom  of 
the  press  simply  parallels  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual,  and  is  not 
a  tool  to  be  used  to  underwrite 
the  prosperity  of  any  magazine 
or  new’spaper. 

Sees  No  Infringement 

The  commissioner  asked  Mr. 
Layboume  whether  he  would 
say  freedom  of  the  press  had 
been  infringed  upon  if  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  decided  Time’s 
competition  in  Canada  was  im- 
fair  and  that  it  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  by  statute. 

Mr.  Layboume  said  his  an¬ 
swer  was  yes — “on  the  ground 
it  would  be  restraint  of  the 
right  of  expression.” 

Replied  Mr.  O’Leary: 

“No,  Sir,  you  could  still  read 
Time  to  your  heart’s  content. 
There  would  be  no  restraint 


whatsoever.  The  government 
would  merely  act  as  a  referee 
between  two  contending  forces 
within  the  state. 

“This  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  .  .  .  government.  If  one 
citizen  is  being  injured  by  an¬ 
other  under  some  unfair  prac¬ 
tice,  then  the  state  has  the 
right  to  remedy  that  situation.” 

Analysis  of  Time  Magazine 

An  analysis  prepared  by  Prof. 
Wilfrid  Eggleston,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Car- 
leton  University  in  Ottawa, 
showed,  in  column  inches,  a 
year’s  total  of  40.26  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  Canadian  matters  in 
Time  issues  for  1959. 

This,  Mr.  O’Leary  said,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  estimated  2,600 
pages  of  editorial  matter  carried 
in  the  year. 

Most  of  the  items  listed — 
Canadian  letters  to  the  editor 
were  included  in  the  count  — 
were  incidental  to  Canada,  Mr. 
O’Leary  said,  and  very  brief. 

He  leafed  through  the  year’s 
compilation  and  read  some  of 
the  subtitles  aloud:  “Genevieve 
breaks  leg  in  Toronto  at  Can- 
Can  performance,”  “Where  was 
Aimee?”  (Review  of  a  book 
about  Aimee  Semple  McPher¬ 
son),  “Will  of  Robert  W.  Serv¬ 
ice,”  “The  Vanishing  Male,” 
“Queen,  You  Are  O.K.”  (end  of 
Queen’s  tour)  and  “Delighted 
Ma’am”  (reference  to  Queen’s 
tour.) 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  he  won¬ 
dered,  for  instance,  why  a  re¬ 
view  of  a  biography  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Canadian  edition 
did  not  appear  in  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Layboume  said  he  didn’t 
know,  but  there  were  “dozens 
and  dozens”  of  possible  reasons. 

“In  projecting  the  Canadian 
image,”  Mr.  O’Leary  asked, 
“wouldn’t  you  think  the  review 
was  more  important  than  Gene¬ 
vieve  breaking  her  leg  in  Tor¬ 
onto?” 

Not  After  Them 

Executives  of  the  Hearst  and 
Fawcett  Publishing  houses  said 
the  magazines  they  send  into 
Canada  make  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  between  peoples  without 
harming  Canadian  periodicals. 

“They  are  read  in  Canada,  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States, 
because  people  want  to  read 
them  and  because  people  get 
information  or  pleasure  or  use¬ 
ful  ideas  from  them,”  said  Don¬ 
ald  Hanson,  of  Fawcett  Pub¬ 
lications. 

John  Miller  said  the  Hearst 
Corporation  has  no  special 
Canadian  editions  and  does  not 
seek  Canadian  advertising. 
Harper’s  Bozoo/r  carried  some 
advertising  from  the  Canadian 


fur  business  but  it  was  aimed  Canadian  magazines — M:iclean’i 
at  American  customers.  and  Weekend  were  named  — 

“I  don’t  think  you’re  one  of  have  already  tried  taking  a 
the  people  we  want  to  get  chance  on  young  men  and  have 
after,”  chairman  O’Leary  said  been  successful, 
in  thanking  the  Hearst  official  “Surely  there  is  no  lack  of 
for  appearing.  talent  in  Canada.” 

Both  American  witnesses  said  Yet  there  were  large  gaps  in 
their  companies  buy  in  Canada  coverage  by  Canadian  mags- 
much  of  the  wood  pulp  required  zines  —  no  weekly  news-maga- 
to  produce  paper  for  their  pub-  zine,  no  popular  literary  maga- 
lications  and  said  impact  of  arti-  zines,  no  sophisticate  journal, 
cles  they  have  carried  on  Canada  no  top-quality  magazine  of  rec- 
has  helped  swell  Canadian  tour-  reation  and  no  national  chil- 
ist  trade  revenues.  dren’s  magazine  —  and  there 

Commission  member  John  was  no  attempt  to  fill 
George  Johnston  said  consider-  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
ation  should  be  given  by  the  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
companies  to  buying  Canadian-  Association,  declared  the  test 
produced  paper  in  a  volume  interests  of  Canadian  magazines 
equalling  their  magazine  ship-  will  not  be  ser%’ed  by  assaulting 
ments  to  this  country.  the  position  of  their  United 

States  competitors.  It  would  be 
Keaie  Defends  better  for  Canadian  magazines 

Canadian  neriodicals,  instead  ^  seek  measures  to  strengthen 
of  seeking  restrictions  on  United  ^heir  own  position.  Mr.  Fowler 
States  publications,  might  study  mentioned  such  steps  as  special 
them  with  profit  and  perhaps  privileges  and  tax  con- 

accept  some  of  their  philoso-  cessions. 

phies,  Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  ^  Mr  Fowler  said  psistance  o 
the  Victoria  Times,  said.  Canadian  publications  should 

“Oneofthese  (philosophies)  is  value-judg- 

the  Americans’  willingness  to  ments. 
take  a  chance  on  young  men  in  Judgment  for  Public 

the  belief  that  yeast  and  fer¬ 
ment  are  essential  ingredients  It  was  better  to  stimulate  the 
in  the  stirring-up  of  ideas,”  he  magazines  and  leave  the  judg- 
said  in  a  personal  presentation  ment  of  quality  entirely  up  to 
in  which  he  defended  Time  and  the  reading  public  rather  than 
Reader’s  Digest.  “put  it  in  the  hands  of  any  sp^ 

Basing  his  comments  on  five  cial  group  to  determine  what  is 
post-war  years  with  Time  In-  &  Canadian  mag- 

corporated  as  writer  and  Bureau  azine.” 

Chief  both  in  New  York  and  Mr.  Fowler  said  “it  is  mainly 
Montreal  and  on  experience  as  ^  matter  of  emphasis.” 
a  free  lance  contributor  to  ^  corporation  to 

Reader’s  Digest,  Mr.  Keate  said  ^t  47  percent  I  would  rather 
the  Canadian  Periodical  Press  the  Canadians  a  break  at 

had  accused  these  publications  ‘^5  than  attack  the  Americans 
as  basically  dishonest,  inaccur-  ^t  50.’ 

ate  and  of  little  value  economic-  Chairman  O’Leary  noted  that 
ally  to  Canadians.  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  favor  tariffs 

“There  must  surely  be  a  fine  on  foreign  publications  or  direct 
ethical  distinction  between  subsidies  for  Canadian  maga- 
American  magazines  with  Cana-  zines. 

dian  editions  and  our  own  tele-  He  asked  him  whether  he 
vision  —  which  imports  canned  might  change  his  mind  “if  you 
American  programs  by  the  car-  were  convinced  that  there  was 
load  lot  and  sells  Canadian  ad-  real  danger  of  the  Canadian 
vertising  around  them  to  the  periodical  press  disappearing  in 
detriment  of  completely  native  10  years.” 
media.  ’  that  case,”  Mr.  Fowler 

On  the  point  of  accuracy,  he  said,  “I  would  prefer  subsidies 
said  that  no  other  publishing  or  some  other  direct  financial 
venture  spends  as  much  money  assistance,  rather  than  tariffs  on 
as  Time  in  attempting  to  be  outside  publications.” 
accurate.  O’Leary:  “Would  you  not 

Canadians  had  benefited  eco-  be  afraid  of  the  effect  of  state 
nomically  from  Time’s  venture  aid  on  the  character  of  a  mag- 
in  this  country.  azine?” 

Taking  a  Chance  on  Talent  Mr  Fowler:  “I  Jink  it  U 

possible  to  avoid  the  danger 
“They  employed  about  30  implied.”  Mr.  O’Leary:  “In  the 
stringers  or  part-time  corre-  field  of  broadcasting,  the  state 
spondents  on  newspapers  from  insists  on  content  55  percent 
coast  to  coast  in  this  coimtry,”  Canadian.  So  we  get  fiddler* 
Mr.  Keate  said.  “One  of  them,  I  who  can’t  fiddle,  singers  who 
recall,  earned  $6,000  in  one  year  can’t  sing  and  ballet  dancer* 
in  this  capacity  .  .  .”  who  can’t  dance  ballet.” 

Mr.  Keate  said  one  or  two  Mr.  Fowler:  “But  we  may  ub- 
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der  these  conditions  someday 
get  some  who  can.” 

The  Montreal  Standard  Pub- 
lishinjr  brief  was  presented 
by  Mark  Farrell,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  and  Craig 
Ballantyne,  Director. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  said  a  publica¬ 
tion  such  as  Weekend  Magazine 
could  not  enter  the  United 
States  without  paying  a  duty 
of  5  percent  “or  10  percent  if 
there  were  any  American  au¬ 
thorship.”  -4  comparable  Ameri¬ 
can  publication,  such  as  This 
Week,  could  enter  Canada  duty¬ 
free. 

In  Information  Battle 

H.  C.  Thompson,  Director  of 
international  ^itions  of  News¬ 
week,  told  the  commission  that 
non-communist  magazines  such 
as  Newsweek,  which  are  sold 
around  the  world,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  information 
battle  being  waged  against  the 
soviet  bloc  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

“If  the  decision  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  mitigates  against  the 
internationalism  of  magazines, 
it  could  have  a  profound  effect 
on  some  less-enlightened  coun¬ 
tries  and  we  all  stand  to  lose,” 
Mr.  Thompson  said. 

He  said  American  publishers 
would  welcome  any  Canadian  in¬ 
ternational  magazine  which  en¬ 
tered  the  field. 

F.  E.  Davis,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek,  said  the  mag¬ 
azine  had  no  intention  of  setting 
up  a  Canadian  edition  or  offer¬ 
ing  special  inducements  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertisers. 

Its  Canadian  circulation  was 
about  53,300,  Mr.  Davis  said,  or 
3.8  percent  of  its  worldwide  cir¬ 
culation.  Furthermore,  the  mag¬ 
azine  had  deliberately  main¬ 
tained  this  ratio  during  the  past 
decade  and  felt  a  higher  one 
would  be  unattractive  to  United 
States  advertisers. 

Last  year,  he  said,  Newsweek 
lad  only  four  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  and  two  of  them 
—the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  Canadian  Trav'el  Bureau  — 
were  “obviously  aiming  at 
Americans  rather  than  Canadi¬ 
ans.” 

•Aid  for  'Little  Magazines' 

Frank  R.  Scott,  a  Professor 
of  Law  at  McGill  University, 
urged  the  Commission  to  plump 
for  direct  government  aid  to  the 
“little  magazines,”  the  literary 
magazines  often  privately 
printed  and  published  at  erratic 
intervals. 

Chairman  O’Leary  said  if  he 
had  been  asked  to  appear  before 
a  royal  commission  on  publica¬ 
tions  he  would  “have  said  just 
what  you  did.” 

He  said  if  the  government 
was  willing  to  subsidize  the  CBC 
to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  an- 
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nually,  it  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  aid  to  the  little  mag¬ 
azines. 

Jean-Charles  Harvey,  an 
executive  of  the  Montreal  week¬ 
lies  Le  Petit  Journal  and  Photo- 
Journal,  said  the  basic  problem 
of  Canadian  magazines  was 
simply  that  Canada’s  population 
was  too  small  to  support  them. 

Excise  Tax  Question 

In  the  background  of  all  Com¬ 
mission  questioning  is  the 
former  special  20%  excise  tax — 
imposed  in  1957  and  repealed 
the  next  year — on  the  gross  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  of  Canadian 
editions  of  foreign  magazines. 

The  most  drastic  proposal  for 
dealing  with  competition  came 
during  Vancouver  sittings  from 
Mrs.  Pat  Hanley,  85-year-old 
author  from  White  Rock,  B.  C. 
Publishers  of  Canadian  editions 
of  American  magazines  should 
be  interned,  she  said. 

National  Newspaper 

The  possibility  of  a  large 
United  States  newspaper  mov¬ 
ing  into  Canada  and  undercut¬ 
ting  Canadian  dailies  was  raised 
at  a  Toronto  hearing. 

Ralph  Allen,  former  editor  of 
Maclean’s  Magazine  and  now  a 
free-lance  writer,  said  that 
when  he  worked  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  “10  or  15  years 
ago”  that  publication  was  “tink¬ 
ering  with  the  idea  of  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper”  published 
simultaneously  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  by  facsimile  proc¬ 
ess. 

“I  believe  the  Globe  and  Mail 
is  nearing  the  stage  where  this 
is  feasible,”  he  said,  adding  that 
if  the  Toronto  paper  could  do  it, 
then  “a  great  U.  S.  newspaper 
might  follow  suit.” 

Mr.  O’Leary  commented  that 
it  was  an  alarming  prospect. 

“.  .  .  when  you  spoke  of  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers  of  100  pages 
flying  all  over  the  country  you 
frightened  me  to  death.  After 
all,  I  make  my  living  on  a  small 
newspaper.  But  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  my  life-time,  this 
is  not  a  mad  dream.” 

Mr.  O’Leary  repeatedly  said 
he  wished  persons  would  stop 
invoking  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  means  of  protecting  their 
economic  position. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
an  absolute,”  he  said.  “Freedom 
itself  is  not  an  absolute.  Both 
must  be  subject  to  the  needs  of 
modem  society.” 

Mr.  O’Leary’s  “lecture”  this 
time  was  prompted  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  brief  presented  by 
John  P.  B.  McCormich  and  T. 
Denis  Jotcham  for  the  Canadian 
advertising  and  sales  clubs. 

The  brief,  which  asked  that 
no  tax  be  placed  on  advertising 
material  in  American  magazines 
entering  Canada,  said  it  was 
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“generally  accepted”  that  any 
restriction  on  advertising  was 
an  infringement  on  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Ever  since  the  Commission  be¬ 
gan  its  hearings,  Mr.  O’Leary 
said,  “we’ve  had  people  come 
here  and  make  high-sounding 
statements  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  It’s  all  nonsense.” 

All  One  Way 

The  Chairman  pounced  on  the 
President  of  the  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  for  contending  that  Canada 
and  the  United  States  share  the 
most  varied  flow  of  information 
of  any  two  nations  in  the  world. 

“My  dear  sir,  the  flow  is  all 
one  way,”  Mr.  O’Leary  told 
Robert  E.  Kenyon  Jr.  of  New 
York. 

An  association  brief  argued 
that  U.  S.  periodicals  serv^e  as 
an  additional  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  for  Canadi¬ 
ans  without  harming  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  Canadian 
publications. 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  Canadians 
almost  have  to  have  quintuplets 
to  get  into  print  in  the  U.  S. 
While  Canadians  were  a  robust 
people,  this  wasn’t  a  common¬ 
place  accomplishment. 

He  said  that  when  Canada’s 
external  affairs  minister  travels 
to  Washington  “he  might  as 
well  be  standing  in  a  wheat 
field”  for  all  the  attention  he 
receives  in  American  publica¬ 
tions. 

When  Prime  Minister  Diefen- 
baker  made  a  major  policy  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  “there  was 
practically  no  reportage  at  all” 
in  the  U.  S.  with  the  exception 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
handful  of  other  large  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  O’Leary  said  he  reads  a 
great  number  of  American  pub¬ 
lications.  It  was  evident  Can¬ 
ada  was  not  getting  its  story 
across — the  flow  went  only  one 
way. 

Culture  Strangled 

The  Association  Canadienne- 
Francais  d’Education  d’Ontario, 
through  Roger  Charbonneau, 
secretary-general,  said  the  flood 
of  U.  S.  magazines  is  threaten¬ 
ing  to  strangle  Canadian  cul¬ 
ture. 

He  said  such  desperate  sur¬ 
vival  measures  as  tariffs,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  imports  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  outright  seizure  of  the 
infidels  are  necessary. 

Patrick  Hailstone,  an  English¬ 
man  who  has  been  eight  years 
in  Canada,  said  unnamed  back¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  put  up  $2,000,- 
000  to  start  a  weekly  news¬ 
magazine  called  Century. 

Mr.  Hailstone  said  he  was 
willing  to  slave  for  his  goal.  He 
said  top  men  would  be  hired 


from  large  English  dailies  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  “bring  clear  and  concise,  ob¬ 
jective  copy.” 

Mr.  O’ljeary  noted  Mr.  Hail¬ 
stone  was  the  third  {person  to 
come  before  the  commission  say¬ 
ing  he  was  starting  a  new  mag¬ 
azine. 

“I  wish  you  well  and  hope  you 
prosper  and  hope  at  the  same 
time  you  have  lots  of  money  in 
the  bank,”  the  chairman  com¬ 
mented. 

Warden  Leavans,  editor  of  the 
Bolton  Enterprise,  said  alien 
magazines  are  siphoning  away 
weeklies’  advertising. 

As  the  Commission  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  its  hearings 
schedule,  it  received  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustries  Association  that  the 
Government  give  a  grant-in-aid 
to  the  Canadian  Press,  coopera¬ 
tive  news  association.  It  pro¬ 
posed  pajTnent  of  $20,000  to 
$25,000  annually  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  Canadian  reporter  em¬ 
ployed  by  CP  on  foreign  assign¬ 
ments,  up  to  50  additional  re¬ 
porters. 

Henry  Luce,  publisher  of 
Time  magazine,  and  a  corps  of 
20  aides  will  appear  before  the 
commission  later  this  month. 

• 

West  Indies  Pre«s 
Guarantee  Hailed 

Caribbean  Press  Association, 
at  its  annual  meeting  recently 
in  Barbados,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  “noted  with  satis¬ 
faction”  that  proposals  for  a 
new  constitution  for  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  includes  clauses 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,”  the  reso¬ 
lution  stated,  “that  this  most 
commendable  action  will  be  the 
pattern  for  all  such  constitu¬ 
tional  revisions  which  may  be 
instituted  in  other  territories, 
including  the  West  Indies  Feder¬ 
ation  and  British  Guiana.” 

Roy  Savill,  managing  director 
of  the  Guiana  Graphic,  now  in 
the  London  Mirror  Group,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  embraces  membership 
from  nearly  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  West  Indies,  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  and  British  Hon¬ 
duras.  Trevor  Gale,  Barbados 
Advocate,  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  C.  S.  Espinet,  Trinidad 
Guardian,  treasurer;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  DeCorum,  Br.  G.  Daily 
Aryosy,  secretary. 

• 

Beg  Your  Partlon 

A  “Short  Take”  (Jan.  7)  con¬ 
cerning  a  grammatical  error  in 
a  story  about  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  was  incorrectly  attributed 
to  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Post.  It  appeared  in  the  El  Paso 
Times. 
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written  stories  that  were  not 
favorable  to  the  late  state  dic¬ 
tator,  so  I  became  increasingly 
perturbed  as  they  took  me  up 
narrow  back  stairs  and  through 
one  room  and  finally  into  the 
large  room  where  the  body  was 
lying  in  state.  I  asked  what  I 
could  do  for  them  and  they  sim¬ 
ply  said  they  wanted  me  to  have 
the  privilege  of  viewing  the 
corpse. 

“I  circled  the  coffin  and  de¬ 
parted  from  the  departed,  much 
relieved,”  he  added. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Ferguson 
believes  Huey  Long  was  the 
most  colorful  character  he  ever 
covered. 

News-Maker  Long 

“Long  was  a  natural-born 
new.s-maker,”  he  said.  “A  fili¬ 
buster  in  the  Senate  is  usually 
a  dreary  affair,  but  Huey  made 
his  long  harangues  so  entertain¬ 
ing  the  galleries  were  packed 
to  hear  him.  Once  he  took  up  an 
entire  hour  relating  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  uncle  in  searching 
all  the  bars  in  New  Orleans  for 
a  perfect  Alexander  gin  fizz. 
Finally,  the  uncle  found  one 
barman  who  mi.\ed  him  a  near¬ 
perfect  drink  and  was  told  it 
was  within  one  percentage  point 
of  perfection  and  to  make  an¬ 
other.  Three  months  later. 
Long’s  uncle  was  still  in  the 
same  bar  seeking  the  perfect 
fizz  and  in  disgust  dropped  dead. 

“Long’s  speeches  on  through 
the  night,  made  without  notes, 
were  among  the  greatest  indi¬ 
vidual  performances  I  have  ever 
seen,”  he  added. 

Rallies  of  splinter  political 
groups  headed  by  Father  Cough¬ 
lin,  Dr.  Townsend  and  Gerald 
L.  K.  Smith  were  covered  by 
Harry  Ferguson  in  1936  as  was 
part  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt-Alf  Landon  campaign. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  made 
sports  editor  of  the  United  Press 
and  he  began  a  sports  column, 
“Today’s  Sports  Parade,”  which 
is  still  running. 

Advance  Leads  Dangerous 

“During  my  sports  tenure,  I 
learned  a  valuable  lesson,”  said 
Mr.  Ferg^on.  “Never  put  too 
much  confidence  in  a  canned 
lead  that  you  write  in  advance 
and  hold. 

“I  was  at  ringside  at  the  first 
Joe  Louis-Billy  Conn  fight  and 
Billy  was  beating  hell  out  of 
Joe,  to  everybody’s  surprise.  I 
had  an  urge  to  write  some  fancy 
prose  about  the  great  upset  dur¬ 
ing  the  12th  round.  A  guy 
punched  me  and  said,  “Bud, 


you’re  not  going  to  need  that.” 

I  looked  up  and  Conn  was  on 
the  floor,  being  counted  out. 

“My  sports  reporting  ended 
abruptly.  One  Sunday  I  was 
covering  a  pro  football  game  at 
the  Polo  Grounds,  when  over  the 
loudspeaker  came  calls  for  Col. 
‘Wild  Bill’  Donovan  and  all 
other  military  officers  to  report 
for  duty  immediately.  Ivan  An- 
nenberg,  circulation  director  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Newn,  got 
on  the  Morse  wire  and  asked  his 
office  why.  The  Japs  had  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor.” 

Headed  War  Desk 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  general  news  manager 
under  Earl  Johnson  and  headed 
the  war  desk.  He  headed  a  simi¬ 
lar  desk  during  the  Korean  War 
and  wrote  a  foreign  news  com¬ 
mentary,  now  written  by  Phil 
Newsom.  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
made  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  office  and  general  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  news  report  un¬ 
der  Earl  Johnson.  In  October, 
1959,  he  was  made  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  news  manager  with 
headquarters  in  London  and  as 
such  he  is  in  charge  of  UPI 
operations  throughout  Britain, 
all  of  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

When  big  stories  break,  Harry 
Ferguson  often  writes  an  inter¬ 
pretive,  background  story.  Ex¬ 
ample:  When  Khrushchev  in¬ 
sulted  President  Eisenhower  at 
the  Summit  meeting  in  Paris 
last  spring,  Ferguson  wrote  a 
piece  advising  in  effect:  “If  you 
still  like  Ike,  now  is  the  time 
to  tell  him  so.” 

Some  editors  doubted  the 
propriety  of  a  press  association 
writing  such  a  story  during  a 
political  election  year.  How¬ 
ever,  he  felt  that  politics  ends 
at  the  ocean’s  edge  and  that 
Eisenhower’s  high  hopes  for 
promotion  of  peace  during  his 
Presidency  had  been  destroyed 
by  Soviet  perfidy.  Most  editors 
agreed  with  him  and  the  story 
got  big  play  and  the  President 
was  given  a  great  reception 
upon  his  arrival  in  Washington. 

At  the  Olympics  in  Rome,  Mr. 
Ferguson  set  up  two  services  to 
supply  complete  coverage  of 
each  country’s  athletes  for  the 
newspapers  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  the  general  coverage. 

What  changes  have  taken 
place  in  reporting  in  the  last 
decade  ? 

Shorter  Stories 

“Newspapers  used  to  have 
more  space  and  you  could  write 
1,000-word  and  1,500-word 
pieces  and  the  papers  would 
print  most  of  them,”  he  replied. 
“Now,  news  is  so  varied  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  stories 


have  to  be  much  shorter  to  get 
them  in.  I  have  adjusted  myself 
and  try  to  get  the  staff  to  pack 
all  possible  information  into  500 
woi^s,  which  is  a  long  story 
now.  This  necessity  has  im¬ 
proved  writing.  With  pressure 
to  tell  it  in  short  space,  sloppy 
writing  is  eliminated.” 

What’s  been  his  most  frus¬ 
trating  news  experience? 

“Karol  Thaler,  our  diplomatic 
reporter  in  I.iondon,  at  2  p.  m. 
obtained  the  stoiy  of  what 
Khrushchev  said  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Macmillan  in  a  personal 
note  soon  after  the  Summit 
meeting  in  Paris  last  spring.  It 
was  not  to  be  made  public  until 
6  p.m.  so  we  had  to  pace  the 
floor  for  three  hours  with  an 
international  beat,  already  writ¬ 
ten  but  not  released,  lying  on 
my  desk.  We  tried  to  devise  a 
way  to  keep  faith  with  the 
news  source  and  still  put  out  the 
story  by  getting  the  informa¬ 


tion  through  our  United  Nations 
correspondents,  but  no  Russian 
or  British  diplomat  had  a  copy, 
as  it  was  a  personal  note.” 

What  about  amusing  experi¬ 
ences  ? 

“Well,  Jim  Kilgallen,  then 
with  INS,  and  I  worked  to¬ 
gether  a  lot.  Once  we  were  at 
a  baseball  training  camp  at 
Tampa  and  we  had  a  sports 
w’riters’  baseball  league.  The 
reporters  w’ould  play  games, 
which  were  real  comedies  of 
errors.  Jim  did  not  have  a  base¬ 
ball  cap  to  wear  and  played 
second  base  wearing  a  black 
Homberg.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  concluded  the 
conversation  by  remarking  that 
newspapers  today  are  more 
conscious  of  foreign  news  and 
demand  that  it  be  explained. 
Such  stories  as  revolts  in  Al¬ 
geria  or  the  Congo  usually  are 
covered  in  two  stories,  one  spot 
news  and  the  other  interpretive. 


Even  After  Language  School 
Scribe  in  Tokyo  Needs  Help 


Tokyo 

The  step  from  Western  to 
Japanese  culture  is  vast,  but 
language  difficulty  is  still  the 
major  barrier  that  hampers  easy 
understanding  between  bustling 
Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  so  it’s  off  to  Japanese 
language  school  for  Ed  White 
from  New  York  and  A1  Cline 
from  San  Francisco.  Both  were 
recently  assigned  to  the  Tokyo 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
after  years  of  experience  in  the 
U.  S. 

They  and  their  wives  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  classes.  It  will 
take  a  year  of  full-time  study 
for  them  to  learn  to  read  Japan¬ 
ese  newspapers. 

White  and  Cline  probably  will 
be  able  to  cover  sports  events  or 
fires  on  their  own,  make  pur¬ 
chases  and  instruct  taxi  drivers 
to  do  anything  but  slow  down 
(Tokyo  taxis  have  only  one  speed 
— fast). 

But  even  if  they  devote  extra 
time  to  their  language  study,  the 
new  staffers  can  hope  to  become 
proficient  only  at  spoken  Japan¬ 
ese.  They  will  learn  enough  to 
help  fill  in  story  details,  but  an 
interpreter  will  be  necessary  for 
most  stories  and  all  interviews. 

John  Randolph,  the  veteran  of 
10  years  in  Tokyo  who  is  AP’s 
general  executive  for  Asia,  says 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a 
foreigner  to  cover  news  of  Japan 
without  an  interpreter.  He 
points  out  that  even  American- 
born  Japanese,  who  have  been 
working  for  years  on  English- 
language  newspapers  in  Japan, 
frequently  are  at  odds  over  how 


to  translate  a  Japanese  state¬ 
ment. 

An  educated  Japanese  must 
learn  to  recognize  thousands  of 
characters  or  symbols.  None  of 
the  “gaijin” — that’s  what  Japan¬ 
ese  call  foreigners — in  the  AP 
Tokyo  bureau  is  yet  up  to  read¬ 
ing  something  like  this: 


y? 

>  L 


^ '  I  d 


struct*  taxi  drivers  ^  seconds  one  of  the 

ig  but  slow  down  bureau’s  bilingual  staffers,  such 
have  only  one  speed  Ken  Ishii  or  Kay  Tateishi, 
can  turn  the  above  Japanese 
.  j  ,  ,  characters  into  the  polished  i 

:  they  devote  ex  ra  equivalent:  “Of  course, 

anguage  s  y>  ®  Japanese  language  is  difficult, 
-an  hope  to  Wome  ^  ^  n 

Y  at  spoken  Japan-  Randolph  prides  himself 

11  learn  enough  to  ^  knowledge  of  Japanese 
ory  details,  but  an  ^^^^rals.  He  can  rattle  off 
*  ^  ^  necessary  or  sanjuhachiman  kyusen  roppyaku 
and  all  interviews.  gojuni-389,652-about  as  fast 
olph,  the  veteran  of  ^s  a  German  can  say  drei 
lokyo  who  is  AP’s  imndert  neun  und  achtzig  seeks 
itive  for  Asia,  says  hundert  zwei  und  funfzig. 
y  impossible  for  a  Gene  Kramer,  the  first  of  the 
over  news  of  Japan  post-Korean  War  wave  of  U.  S. 
interpreter.  He  staffers  to  enroll  formally  ins 
lat  even  American-  language  school,  can  “pass”  for 
se,  who  have  been  ^  Japanese  when  talking  over 
years  on  English-  the  telephone,  provided,  as  he 
vspapers  in  Japan,  says,  “I  don’t  give  myself  away 
■e  at  odds  over  how  by  talking  too  much.” 
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EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1st  1961 


Cash  Discount  Eliminated  and 
a  Straight  Commission  of 


granted  to  enfranchised 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Hoe  to  Make 
Unit-Type 
Offset  Press 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  announced 
the  introduction  of  the  Litho- 
Master,  a  moderately  priced, 
compact,  unit-type  web  offset 
press  designed  for  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

The  press  has  built-in  flexi¬ 
bility  for  expansion.  Units  can 
be  added  at  any  time  up  to  a 
maximum  of  eight  operating 
with  one  folder  for  a  total  ca¬ 
pacity  of  32  pages  of  standard 
size  newspapers  or  64  pages  of 
tabloid  at  a  guaranteed  speed 
of  20,000  impressions  per  hour. 
A  design  feature  permits  the 
addition  of  a  color  cylinder  on 
any  unit  for  obtaining  spot  color 
without  the  sacrifice  of  black 
and  white  page  capacity. 

The  Litho-Master  was  de¬ 
veloped  jointly  by  Hoe  and  Aller 
Press  Ltd.,  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  creators  of  many  success¬ 
ful  techniques  and  equipment 
for  offset  lithography. 

The  prototype  has  been  test 
run  by  Aller  in  Denmark.  Hoe 
has  re-engineered  this  prototj^je 
to  American  standards  and  pro¬ 
duction  requirements,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  Hoe  features.  The 
new  press  will  be  built  by  Hoe 
at  the  New  York  plant. 

Hoe  also  announced  that  it 
will  also  offer  a  complete  line  of 
auxiliary  offset  equipment  to 
complement  the  press. 

William  W.  Henderson,  Hoe 
vicepresident,  press  sales,  said 
the  Litho-Master  is  a  unit-type 
design  with  a  22% "  page  cut¬ 
off  and  a  web  width  of  29"  to 
36".  It  is  a  bearer-to-bearer 
press  and  this  design,  coupled 
with  the  Aller  blanket  cylinder 
technique,  makes  possible  the 
use  of  paper  ranging  in  size 
from  22%  #  to  70#  offset  stock 
without  any  adjustment  to  the 
press.  The  plate  cylinder  is  un¬ 
dercut  0.014"  permitting  the  use 
of  any  and  all  currently  avail¬ 
able  conventional  offset  plate 
materials. 

The  units  can  be  arranged  on 
floor  level  or  stacked  two  high. 

The  paper  roll  stands  accom¬ 
modate  40"  diameter  rolls  and 
are  designed  with  the  same  ex¬ 
pansion  convenience  as  the 
units. 

The  color  cylinder  is  designed 
to  use  the  blanket  cylinder  of 
the  unit,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  an  additional  blanket 
cylinder. 

The  plate  cylinder  is  equipped 
with  an  individual  page  lockup 
which  permits  speedier  and  more 
economical  plate  changing  for 
late  news. 


LITHO-MASTER  press  design  is 
studied  by  Hoe  executives:  (left 
to  right)  Burton  C.  Polglase,  Jos¬ 
eph  L.  Auer,  William  W.  Hender¬ 
son  and  Richard  E.  Lewis. 


New  Offset  Daily 
Makes  Progress 


Plant  Visits 
On  Schedule 
For  Seminar 


Athens,  Tenn. 

In  its  third  month  of  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily,  the  Athens  Press 
has  more  than  4,000  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertising  “is 
coming  along  wonderfully  well,” 
Publisher  Archie  Wattenbarger 
reports. 

The  Press,  formerly  a  weekly, 
converted  to  daily  (evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday  and  Sunday)  on 
Oct.  31.  It  is  printed  by  the  off¬ 
set  process  on  heavy  stock  in 
five-column  format  and  runs  up¬ 
wards  of  18  pages.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  edition,  Dec.  23,  had  color 
on  19  of  26  pages. 

The  paper,  serving  McMinn 
County,  sells  at  5c  a  copy,  15c 
a  week  by  carrier.  It’s  in  com¬ 
petition  against  the  Post-Athen¬ 
ian.  E.  H.  (Bud)  Sipe,  Jr.,  a 
former  editor  of  that  paper,  is 
editor  of  the  Press. 


Twenty-nine  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  exchange  facts  and 
opinions  on  new  methods  of 
producing  newspapers  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  to  be  held  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  3. 

They  will  discuss  the  results 
of  new  equipment  tested  in  daily 
production  and  observe  this 
equipment  in  actual  and  experi¬ 
mental  use.  There  will  be  13 
sessions  at  the  Institute  and 
eight  trips:  to  the  new  Wall 
Street  Journal  plant  at  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass. ;  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger;  the 
Boston  Globe;  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  Easton,  Pa.; 
the  Associated  Press;  United 
Press  International;  the  Middle- 
tovm  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald 
Record;  and  the  New  York 
Times. 


Members  of  Group 


Almanac  Contains 
Census  and  ’60  Vote 


New  computing  machinery  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  World 
Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for 
1961  to  be  up  to  date  on  Census 
data  and  Presidential  Election 
statistics. 

Harry  Hansen,  editor  of  the 
book  published  by  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  said 
this  is  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  World  Almanac  has 
been  able  to  report  a  Census 
right  after  the  count. 

In  addition  to  1960  Election 
tables,  etc.,  the  Almanac  fea¬ 
tures  the  Rome  Olympics  of 
1960,  the  World  Series,  the  work 
of  Congress  and  the  record  of 
Organized  Labor. 


The  members,  10  of  whom 
have  attended  previous  API 
seminars,  are: 


Albert  L.  Alford,  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Morning  Tribune. 

J.  Ross  Bates,  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Standard. 

Frederick  Chait,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Miami. 

Norman  J.  Christiansen,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester. 

Raymond  J.  Cox,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News. 

Michael  L.  Davies,  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig -Standard. 

Richard  Drukker,  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

George  W.  Flynn,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Chicago. 

Richard  A.  Graybiel,  Windsor 


(Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

Robert  E.  Harrison,  Dalle/ 
Morning  News. 

Fred  Hartman,  BayUm 
(Tex.)  Sun. 

Harold  R.  Hoots,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatm, 
Ill. 

Edward  B.  Kimbell,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  New  York. 

Arthur  W.  Kramer,  Jotiet 
( Ill. )  H erald-News. 

James  H.  Lamade,  Grit. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

James  E.  Lewis,  Port  Hum 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald. 

William  R.  Lindsay,  Lou» 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Timt$. 

Arthur  L.  Lowe,  CocroUiiJ 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

Almon  W.  McCall,  Gnat 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribwu. 

James  E.  McDonald,  Mam 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News. 

R.  Frank  Mundy,  Greenwood 
(S.  C.)  Index-Journal. 

John  J.  Oliver,  Afro-Anur- 
can,  Baltimore. 

Prisk  Paddock,  Pasadm 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star- 
News. 

Harry  1.  Prugh,  Des  Movu/ 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Earle  B.  Richards,  Tomtit 
Globe  and  .Mail. 

Eugene  A.  Simon,  Tarentuu 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News. 

Frederick  Walter,  Wilmingtn 
(Del.)  News  and  JoumaL 

Walter  M.  Wick,  Niles  (Ohiol 
Daily  Times. 
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Weekly  Shopper 
Too  Much  for  Daily 


Marshall,  Mini. 

Publisher  Don  Olson  has  ai- 
nounced  the  Marshall  Mtssetr 
ger,  a  daily  for  nearly  six  years 
is  reverting  to  semi-weekl) 
publication. 

He  said  the  Messenger  wook 
go  daily  again  when  and  ii 
Marshall  becomes  a  one-newa 
paper  town.  He  has  offered  tc 
buy  a  free-circulation  weddj- 
the  Lyon  County  IndepenM’ 
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of  NAEA’s  Sales 


es  that  are  simply  incom-  chairman 

le  with  the  medium.  Training  Committee.  The  sery- 

Consumer  Cynicism  —  re-  ice  is  designed  to  better  equip 
ig  from  the  so-called  syni-  retail  ad  salesmen  in  the  funda- 
built  into  TV  commercials,  mentals  of  retailing  so  they  can 
mentals  by  market  -  oriented  9.  Advertisers  are  learning  help  advise  their  customers  on 
management  insisting  that  ad-  how  to  advertise  in  newspapers :  how  to  prepare  and  use  more 
vertising  give  a  far  more  dis-  creative  men  in  advertising  are  effective  advertisements  in 
ciplined  account  of  itself.  “There  rediscovering  the  power  of  newspapers, 
is  no  medium  where  the  sales  newspapers  when  used  with  ade-  *  ♦  ♦ 

performance  rating  is  expressed  quacy  and  skill.  Scofield  Elected 

every  daily  ^  bluntly  in  terms  of  naked  10.  The  role  of  the  free  news-  Chicago 

i  also  been  a  truth  as  in  the  tangible  reality  paper  in  a  democracy.  “In  the  y  q^ofield  Miami 

run-of-paper  ^  newspaper  results,”  declared  American  newspaper,  we^e  ^  advanced  to 

e  noted  that  Mr.  Gediman.  given  the  market  place  for  goods  '  J.y.  nVesidencv  succeed- 

er  advertis-  .  3.  The  Ranting  Revolt  -  mean-  and  the  market  place  for  ideas.”  Young,  SeattU 

1  from  three  the  collapse  of  the  whole  _  ,  „  'v  , . 

154  to  a  cur-  bouse  of  statistical  cards  that 
ight  million,  bas  tended  to  make  magazines 
istently  had  media  evaluation  an 

ts  brands  at  “occult  occupation.” 
ional  adver-  '^be  Cost  Quandary  posed 

lor.  by  other  media,  particularly  for  “i 

n,  vicepresi-  network  television,  which  re- 
the  Bureau,  quires  increasingly  “voracious 
of  favorable  sums  of  money’ 
rpachino-  thp  Consistently  at  a  profit, 
the  current  People  Pertinence 

which  virtu-  ability  of  newspaper  ads  to 
umer  adver-  bring  people  and  products  to- 
he  company  ffcfber  in  a  receptive  environ- 
lapers.  ment. 

rprise,”  said  6.  Market  Pertinence 
cause  a  tre-  so-called  “national”  market  is  duction, 
of  research  nothing  but  a  collection  of  local 
ing  has  gone  markets.  “Regional  or  Zonal  ceive 


!(AEA  Report 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


‘Deep  -Sell’  Effort 

William  B.  Walrath  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co.,  outlined  how  that 
company  is  using  newspapers 
■'deep  sell”  of  packaged 
meat  products.  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  can  be  helpful 
to  sell  goods  jn  producing  more  effective 
merchandising  of  newspaper  ad 
^be  campaigns  dealing  with  branded 
meat  products. 

He  credited  newspapers  with 
improving  the  quality  of  ROP 
color  printing,  but  suggested 
the  “Audit  Bureau  of  Color  Repro- 
J an  agency  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  which  would  re- 

_  _ „  —  „ —  .  a  statistically  adequate 

into  this  campaign.”  The  com-  unagazine  expedients  are  merely  and  accurate  sample  of  each 
pany  and  its  agency,  Ogilvy,  imperfect  approximations  of  the  day’s  run  of  each  color  press, 
Benson  &  Mather,  he  said,  spent  Perfect  function  perform^  by  with  regular,  authenticated  re¬ 
thousands  of  dollars  and  tested  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Gediman,  ports  being  made  to  the  adver- 
raany  approaches  before  they  who  added;  “Only  the  newspa-  Using  agency  and  advertiser 
decided  on  it.  P®*"  able  truly  to  provide  ‘To  concerned,”  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  who  directs  each  his  zone.”  More  than  100  newspapers 

the  National  Sales  Force  opera-  T-  Message  Pertinence  —  you  have  subscribed  over  $25,000  to 
tion,  noted  that  30  presentations  can’t  tell  a  sustained,  sequen-  underwrite  NAEA’s  “Retail- 
were  made  in  1960,  the  first  tial,  serious  story  on  television;  wise”  service  developed  under 
year.  Another  35  or  40  pre-  certain  products  convey  certain  the  direction  of  Clair  B.  Otis, 
sentations  of  comparably  high  messages  or  evoke  certain  Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers, 
quality,  he  added,  will  be  made  » 

their 

Monroe  Green,  business  man- 

ager  and  advertising  director  L  ''S 

of  the  Mew  York  Times  and  QH 

chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  plans  Kli  9H 

committee,  said  the  media  rec-  ^  • 

ommendations  in  the  presenta-  ‘  mm  IB  ^BH  |  ^ 

lions  shown  thus  far  totaled  ifl  Hbi 

more  than  35  million  dollars.  ^  ^  ^ 

Thomas  Sinding,  president  of  ^  ..  ^  „  |BL  c  :: 

the  AANR,  said  the  National  Bb  1^9  ^S9 

Sales  Force  program  thus  far 

has  only  scratched  the  surface  .i.  _  ....... 

of  its  potential.  ^ 

Fred  Pitzer,  vicepresident  of  I  I 

AANR,  and  a  member  the  v 

policy  committee  which  ex- 

mnines  National  Sales  Force  ^ 

projects,  said  AANR  has  “put 

of  manpower  and  effort  ^  ^ 

^d  time  into  this  program  —  7'  B  ^ 

intend  to 

H.  James  Gediman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Hearst  Adver- 

tising  Service,  offered  10  rea-  BIHIBIill^BBJH  '**  4k. 9  ^  — a^..-  . 

news-  NAEA  EXHIBITS,  featuring  2,375  panels  covering  10  categories,  were  t 

,  _  ■  mcluded:  major  attraction  at  Chicago.  Shown  here  are  two  members  of  Exhibr 

■  rrotit  Deterioration  is  caus-  Committee,  William  Sauerberg,  Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  anc 

•HR  manufacturers  to  re-evalu-  Larry  E.  Gerrety,  Rowley  Northeast  (Ohio)  Newspapers,  chairman 
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Washington 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

At  that  time  O’Donnell  was 
suin^;  Publisher  David  Stem’s 
now-defunct  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  for  $50,000  in  a  libel  suit 
that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Record  had  attacked  O’Don¬ 
nell’s  conser\’ative  leaning  (he 
also  opposed  U.  S.  entry  in  the 
war)  and  referred  to  his  “fel¬ 
low  bar-flies”  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  A  substantial  ver¬ 
dict  was  awarded  O’Donnell. 

O’Donnell  graduated  from 
Tufts  College  as  a  Phi  Bete, 
took  graduate  work  at  Har\’ard 
and  worked  on  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  Boston  Advertiser 
and  New  York  American  (Asst. 
City  Editor)  before  joining  the 
News  in  1927.  He  founded  its 
Washington  Bureau  in  1933. 

Lewis,  61,  is  a  native  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College  (’23).  He 
worked  on  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  Hartford 
Courant  and  Bridgeport  Post  be¬ 
fore  joining  UP  in  New  York 
in  1925. 

Lewis’  trail  with  UP  led  to 
head  of  its  bureau  in  Atlanta 
(where  he  met  and  married  the 
former  Rosalind  Foster),  a  stint 
as  southern  news  manager  and 
duty  in  the  Washington  Bureau. 

He  has  done  extensive  travel¬ 
ling  with  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  since  joining  the  News’ 
Bureau.  He  does  three  columns 
a  week  and  other  members  of 
the  eight-man  Bureau  take  turns 
cranking  out  two  more. 

One  Lewis  son,  Ted  Jr.,  is 
with  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  here  and  the  other. 
Jay,  is  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Variety,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  paper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MORE  PRESS  AIDES 

Two  top-level  press  aides  were 
named  this  week  by  the  incom¬ 
ing  Kennedy  Administration. 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  President 
Truman’s  last  press  secretary. 
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will  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Andrew  H.  Berding, 
former  AP  man. 

It  is  expected  that  the  State 
Department’s  press  officer,  Lin¬ 
coln  White,  will  be  retained  as 
chief  of  the  News  Division.  He 
and  Tubby  worked  together 
from  1946  to  1950,  in  the  divi¬ 
sion. 

Since  1953,  Tubby  has  l)een 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  Daily  Enterprise  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  He  is  also 
co-publisher  of  the  Lake  Placid 
News,  a  weekly. 

Nils  A.  Lennartson,  45,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury',  responsible  for  infor¬ 
mation,  has  been  named  to  be¬ 
come  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  Defense  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.  He  will  serve  under  Ar¬ 
thur  Sylvester,  former  Newark 
News  correspondent,  (E&P,  Jan. 
14). 

Lennartson  is  a  native  of 
Webster,  Mass.  He  edited  a 
weekly  at  Bates  College,  Maine, 
and  was  a  reporter  from  1936 
to  1946  with  the  Guy  Gannett 
papers  at  Portland. 

And  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  new  Administration’s  press 
setup  is  pretty  Pamela  Tumure, 
who  joins  Pierre  Salinger’s  staff 
at  the  White  House  to  look  after 
Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  public  re¬ 
lations.  She  has  been  a  recep¬ 
tionist  -  secretary  on  Senator 
Kennedy’s  staff. 

*  *  * 

THANK  YOU! 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben¬ 
son  in  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  some  nice  words 
for  the  press  at  his  last  news 
conference:  “The  work  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  .  .  . 
provides  an  invaluable  service 
to  all  America.  .  .  .  We  have 
the  best  informed  public  in  the 
world  and  the  information  they 
get  keeps  our  Republic  strong.” 

*  «  * 

-ADMAN  IN  POST  OFFICE 

Appointment  of  Ralph  W. 
Nicholson  as  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  was  hailed  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  ad  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  agency.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  Madison 
Avenue  estimate,  is  acquiring 
one  of  advertising’s  keenest 
analytical  minds. 

• 

William  H.  Keats 

William  Henry  Keats,  84,  a 
former  makeup  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  Jan.  14  at 
Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island.  He 
retired  when  the  Sun  was  sold 
to  the  World-Telegram  in  1950. 
Sports  and  creative  writing  were 
his  hobbies  and  he  was  noted  for 
“the  light  touch”  in  his  copy. 


William  P.  Steven 


Steven  Named 
To  Editor  Post 

The  appointment  of  William 
P.  Steven,  52,  as  editor  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  16  by  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.,  president.  Mr.  Steven 
takes  the  place  of  M.  E.  Walter, 
editor  for  the  past  12  years, 
who  has  reached  retirement  age, 
but  will  continue  as  a  vice- 
president  and  a  director,  and 
editorial  and  policy  consultant. 

Mr.  Steven  also  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company.  He  came 
here  Nov.  1  from  Minneapolis 
where  he  had  been  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Steven’s  first  newspaper 
work  was  on  the  Leader  and 
Telegram  during  his  high  school 
days  in  his  birthplace,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  was  editor  of 
the  student  newspaper.  He 
joined  the  Tulsa  Tribune  in 
1930,  and  in  1936  became  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
an  assistant  director  of  the 
press  division  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization. 

He  has  been  active  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  He 
was  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1948-49. 

Mr.  Walter  joined  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  staff  in  1922.  He  has  been 
reporter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  editor. 

Mr.  Walter  came  to  Texas 
from  Illinois  in  1917  when  he 
was  assigned  to  the  36th  Divi¬ 
sion.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  he  decided  to  remain  in  Texas 
to  take  up  newspaper  work  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  to  law  prac¬ 
tice  in  Illinois.  He  holds  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of 
Law  and  Master  of  Arts  degrees 
from  Notre  Dame  University. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Staff  Shaped 
For  In-Depth 
Gov’t  Report 

Los  .4NGB8g 
A  reorganization  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  to  intensify  ex¬ 
pert  in-depth  reporting  of  gw- 
emment  has  been  announced  by 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher. 

The  move  expands  the  Times’ 
.staff  at  county  level,  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  in  Washington. 

Frank  Haven,  47,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  promoted  to 
night  managing  editor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  news  desks  and  the 
placement  of  news,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau,  the  European 
and  Asian  bureaus  and  the  com¬ 
munity  zone  sections. 

Frank  McCulloch,  40,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor,  was  promoted 
to  day  managing  editor,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  city  and  county 
news  staffs,  the  Sports  and 
Family  and  Financial  section 
.staffs,  and  the  photographic  de 
partment.  They  report  to  Nidt 
B.  Williams,  editor. 

Ba.ssett  Returns 

James  Bassett,  48,  director  of 
planning  activities  for  Vice 
President  Nixon  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign  and  be¬ 
fore  that  the  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angela 
Mirror,  returns  to  the  Times  as 
political  analyst. 

Robert  Blanchard,  44,  assist¬ 
ant  political  editor,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau,  where  he  will  be 
joined  by  Jerry  Gillam,  formerly 
with  Southern  California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 

Ray  Zeman,  49,  assistant  city 
editor,  becomes  chief  of  the 
Times’  new  county  bureau,  un¬ 
der  the  general  direction  of 
Chester  Hale,  city  editor. 

George  M.  Straszer,  57,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  the  editor. 

The  Washington  bureau,  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  T.  Hartmann, 
is  expanding  its  staff. 

• 

Newsweek  Group 
Seeks  to  Buy  Stock 

Published  rumors  that  S.  I. 
Newhouse  was  negotiating  for 
purchase  of  Newsweek  were 
spiked  this  week  in  a  statemait 
by  Malcolm  Muir,  board  chair 
man  of  the  news  magazine.  The 
Newsweek  Management  Group, 
he  said,  is  the  only  prospective 
buyer  of  majority  stock  from  the 
Astor  Foundation.  If  successful 
Mr.  Muir  said,  it  is  planned  to 
offer  Newsweek  stock  publicly- 
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N.Y.  Dailies 

ContinueTalk 

WithSUnions 

Contract  negotiations  were  i 
continuinjr  between  the  Pub-  > 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  five  craft  unions  this 
week. 

They  were  typographical, 
pressmen  and  stereotypers,  i 
whose  contracts  expired  Dec.  8,  i 
1960,  and  electrical  workers  and  1 
machinists,  whose  contracts  end  i 
March  7.  Four  other  craft  | 
unions  with  Dec.  8  expiration  ! 
dates  hav'e  reached  affreement  i 
following:  the  same  two-year  $7 
financial  jiattern  accepted  by  the  ; 
Guild  last  November,  namely 
drivers,  paper  handlers,  photo-  | 
enitravers  and  mailers. 

The  .Veto  York  Journal- \ 
American’^  Guild  unit  by  a  vote  i 
of  208  to  95  on  Jan.  17  rejected 
a  proposal  to  restore  strike  ap¬ 
proval.  (>fficers  considered  man¬ 
agement  had  misinterpreted  a  , 
section  on  job  classification  in  ; 
the  contract.  The  vote  this  week 
meant  that  the  section  would  be  I 
the  same  for  the  J-A  as  for  the  | 
other  Hearst  paper,  the  Mirror, 
but  different  than  those  in  other 
Guild  unit  contracts,  according 
to  Robert  Conenello,  unit  chair-  ; 
man.  The  Guild  contracts  were  i 
negotiated  by  each  paper  sepa-  I 
rately,  whereas  the  publishers  | 
association  negotiates  the  craft  j 
pacts.  All  but  the  Post  has  i 
agreed  on  the  Guild  contract.  | 

Elmer  Brown,  international  | 
president,  and  other  members  ; 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  I 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  were  scheduled  to  meet 
with  the  publishers  representa¬ 
tives  Friday.  The  stereotypers 
held  a  session  with  Frank  Maher 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  Thursday. 

Meetings  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  pressmen  were 
continuing.  Both  sides  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
a  long  delay  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ment.  Two  years  ago  the  con¬ 
tract  was  not  signed  until  April 
and  the  time  before  that  it  was 
in  June. 

Amory  Bradford,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publishers’  group, 
and  Donald  R.  MeVay,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  association, 
said  they  expected  to  work  out 
all  contract  differences  with  the 
unions  with  whom  negotiations 
are  continuing. 

If  all  unions  agree  to  accept 
the  $7  wage  increases  it  will 
increase  cost  of  publishing  N.Y. 
newspapers  by  an  estimated 
?7,000,(}00,  Mr.  MeVay  said. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


classified  section 

BmiwIH  from  our  Vast  Nawspapor  AaiHance 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

★  ★  THE  "GOLnEN  RULE”  ia  our  ' 
yardatick.  Arthur  W.  Stypea.  625  Mar-  i 
ket  St..  San  Kranriaco  5,  Calif.  > 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona  i 
newapaper?  We  have  them  from  larfre  ' 
Dailiea  to  amall  Weekliea.  GABBERT  ! 
&  HANCOCK.  .3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  ( 
Riveraide,  Calif. 

IN  THE  COMPLICATED  PATTERN  j 
of  today's  ne«'8pai>er  transfers,  your  | 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger-  • 
avoiding  asset.  NEWSPAPER  SERV-  | 
ICE  CO.,  INC..  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.. 
Panama  City.  Fla.  ! 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Deain  Sallen,  625  E  Main,  Mean.  Ariz. 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Bin^iamton,  N,  Y. 
EMabliahed  1914.  Newapapen  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
ia  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  ICioh. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  8-1361,  day  or  night! 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Go.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

#  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION  1  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUFORNLA  EXCLUSIVE 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  $10,000 
down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newqpaper  Broker,  2234  Bast 
Ronmeya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  CWif. 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 

Newspaper  Consultants 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem  T 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem! 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem?  i 

6.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others. 

$26,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Ilakota  client 
Nationally  recognized ;  fair,  realistic  ! 
fees.  Brochure  —  no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Consultant 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas  ' 

Newspapers  For  StJe 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi¬ 
tion.  Operating  profit  $31,000,  Down 
payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  New»- 
I>aper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOa- 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT  ' 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  ; 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized;  ; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas  i 

CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  , 
priced  under  gross  for  immediate  ae-  j 
tion.  Total  price  $70,000,  only  $20,000  | 
down.  Rich  farm  area,  sound,  profit¬ 
able.  daily  since  1918.  Hurry  I  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  ! 
E  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

!  FLORIDA  STEAL!  Fast-growing  j 
Weekly  on  West  Coast.  $40M  gross. 
$32M  cash  or  $33,600  terms  IF  SOLD  AT  ' 
ONCE.  Family  reasons.  Johnson  and  I 
Lynch,  brokers.  Newfield,  N.  Y,  Ph. 
47778. 

OFFSET  FEVER?  Exclusive  Illinois  j 
I  offset  weekly  chain.  Complete  plant. 

1  Plenty  of  help.  Gross  $35,000.  Down 
I  $10,000.  Box  739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  NEBRASKA  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCL. 

I  wkly.,  only  $15M  with  bldg..  $5M  rash 
!  down,  gross  near  $20M.  Bailey-Kreh- 
;  biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

ONLY  $10,000  DOWN  handles  sharp 
weekly  unop(>osed  in  southeast  Michigan 
growth  region.  Well  equipped.  Current 
gross  $34,000.  A  gcHxl  one  for  expan¬ 
sion-minded  publisher.  The  DIAL 
Agency,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich. 

WHAT  IM)  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF., 
Oregon,  Wash.  7  Vernon  V.  Wine,  with 
L.  H.  Paine.  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland. 
Calif. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED  TO  BUY  or  lease  weekly 
newspaper.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  For  Sale 

SYNDICATED  WALL  ST.  COLUMN: 
Eight  weeks  free  trial.  Confirmed  in- 
I  side  Wall  St.  news.  Adds  prestige  and 
a  financial  section  to  your  paper. 
Weekly  column  is  presently  in  maga- 
;  zine  field.  Huge  investor  market  fosters 
circulation  and  advertising.  J.  D. 
Barnes,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York-&, 
N.  Y. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Nnmber  in  Ad  Copj  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


Press  Engineers 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Breeting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  IsUp,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’I.  Mgr. 

UPECa  INC 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

;  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEnevm  8-3744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
1  Expert  Service— World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INa 
I  56-59  Frankfort  Street 

!  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

I  BArelay  7-9775 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
j  CO.,  INC. 

,  1100  Rosa  Ave.  -  1315  Ariiland  St. 

,  Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  Sooth  and  S.W.  since  1900. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
ffoyable  wlfk  order! 

I  1-time  _ 95c  per  line  _ 

I  J-times  _ 80c  per  line,  per  week 

3-times  _ 70c  per  line,  per  week 

I  4-times  _ 55c  per  line,  per  week 

(Count  30  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 
If  a  box  number  is  desired,  add  25e 
for  this  consideration,  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  also  available  to  box 
advertisers  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHU  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

1- time  _ $1.45  per  line  _ 

2- times  _ $1.30  per  line,  per  week 

3- times  _ $1.15  per  line,  per  week 

4- times  _ $L0O  per  line,  per  week 

50c  box  charpe  on  all  blind  ads  except 
those  of  the  "Situations  Wanted"  nature. 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day. 

DIADLINK  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wednosdoy,  neon 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Breodwny,  New  Yerh-36,  N.Y. 
Telephone  BRyont  9-30S2 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Hoorn 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


QUALITY  TYPBSErmNG  MACHINES 
Best  Selection  U.S.A. 

Models  5,  8,  14.  26,  31,  32.  35,  36 
Linotypes ;  Models  B,  C.  CSM,  F,  G-4. 
G-2-4,  V  Intertypes.  Will  equip  to  your 
specifications — either  “as  is”  or  rebuilt. 

Several  ITS  equipped  machines  I 
Over  500  satisfied  customers.  Write  for 
details. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  CSty  8,  Missouri 


MODEL  26  LINOTYPE  1 

Hi(rh  serial  number.  Completely  re¬ 
built.  Guaranteed.  Selectro-matic  quad- 
der,  aux.  keyboard  shift.  Universal 
knife  block,  adj.  ejector  blades.  2  Uni¬ 
versal  and  2  recessed  molds,  electric 
pot,  latest  powerstat  electric  controls, 
AC  220,  metal  feeder,  two  34  channel 
aux.,  90  channel  split  &  90  channel 
full  maK.  Save  thousands.  $6950. 

LUDLOW  CASTER.  2  cabinets  with 
mats  and  accessories  .  $6950. 

SHELDON  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
584  Piquette  Detroit  2,  Mich.  I 

Telephone:  TR  5-8566  j 

FOTOSETTER  FOR  SALE.  6  fonts. 
$21,500.  Warren  Printing  Company, 
Warren,  Penna.  Telephone  RA  3-8200.  | 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  I 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  83.5-1613 


NOLAN 

TRADE-IN  EQUIPMENT 
CLEARANCE 

I 

Surface  Combustion  Remelter,  2500 
Ib.i.. 

Kemp  Remelt  Furnace»  2500  lb.  electric 
immersion 

Hoe  4-ton  Stereo  Furnace,  electric 
immersion 

Monarch  Monomelter,  1500  lb. 

Nolan  8-cavity  Mold,  monotype 
Margach  4-cavity  Mold,  water  cooled 

NOLAN  CORPORATION 

Rome  FF6-3100  New  York 


PANCOAST  DECK-TYPE 
HOE  MAGAZINE  PRESS 

21%"  Cutoff 

Consists  of  12  reversible  printing  cou¬ 
ples  staggered  90”,  single  right  angle 
folder  with  top  former,  2  bay  windows, 

4  end-feed  roll  stands,  paper  roll  hoist, 
100/7%  H.P.  General  Electric  drive 
(208V-3P-60C)  new  in  1951. 

Cylinders  equipped  with  bearers,  im¬ 
pression  cut  .0625,  takes  %"  plates, 
has  roller  bearing  steel  cylinders  and 
steel  side  frames.  Set  for  60"  news-  i 
print.  Will  print  12  standard  or  24  j 
tabloid  pages  in  full  color  running  | 
straight.  I 

Stereotype  plate  casting  equipment  ! 
available. 

I  Offered  as  is  where  is  subject  to  prior  [ 
I  sale.  I 

'  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

I  250  West  57th  Street 

!  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Room  1818 

Or  call  Columbus  5-7300 
I  Ext.  591 


PRESSES 

•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 

6  UNIT  .SCOTT  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  dou¬ 
ble  Folders ;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville 
Journal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%" 

3  and  4  Unit  Preeses;  Double  Folders; 
A.O.  Drives.  Located  Staten  Island  | 
Advance;  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

SCOTT  MUL’n-UNIT  22%" 

4  Unit  Press  with  a  Retversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder;  3  to  2  Heavy 
Duty  Double  Polders:  3- Arm  Reels  with 
Jones  Tensions :  C-H  Conveyors.  Re¬ 
maining  Press  located  at  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im¬ 
mediate  Removal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 
21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers:  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  5 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 

3  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBBDS 

Located  Park  Ridge.  N.  J,.  Sanford. 

I  N.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TUBULAR  DECK 

8-Page  2/1  deck,  long  frame 

TUBULAR 

16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color  and 
%  &  %  Page  Folders  AC  Motor  Drive, 
Vacuum  Casting  Box  and  Stereo.  ! 


Press  Room 


PRICED  TO  SELL. 

WILL  FINANCE  8-UNIT 
METROPOLITAN 
DUPLEX  N  PRESS 
Delivery  in  fall,  now  running,  prints 
color  daily.  2.3-9/16"  cut-off.  60"  web, 
36,000  i>er  bour. 


2  Independent  control  boards,  may  be  ^ 
split  into  3.  4.  or  5  units — 2  pair  j 
folders,  with  upi>er  formers  and  angle  I 
bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension  ! 
—  .35  HP  motors.  DC  drives,  25  KW  ! 
Selinium  rectifiers.  2  MG  sets,  some  i 
stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  iHjrt-  ; 
able  color  fountains. 

Completely  rebuilt  .and  maintained.  | 
Goss  knows  iwrformance  records.  j 

Minimum  removal  costs,  long-term 
payments  possible.  Brokers  invited. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS, 

INC.  i 

Contact;  E.  G.  Lockwood  or  Martin 
Wolman,  Phone  Alpine  6-3111.  i 

115  So.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  > 


8  Units  &  2  Folders  22%" 

Balloon  Former  80  page  papers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Conveyors 

HOE 

32-Page  Rotary  22%",  %  &  %  Page 
Folder.  Stereo  Machinery  &  AC  Motors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  2-5164 


Bargain  .  .  .  Moving  to  our  new 

plant  May  Ist  makes  available  our 

2-unit  double  width 
HOE  ROTARY  PRESS, 
(formerly  Wall  Street  Journal  Press) 
Runs  up  to  16  pages  straight,  32  pages 
collect.  Complete  with  stereo  equip. 
Has  jump  slitter  attachment  that  runs 
tabloid  insert  with  full  page  main 
sections. 

Portable  color  fountains  and  wash  up 
device  that  washes  full  spray  fountains 
in  10  minutes.  Runs  1,  2  or  4  section 
papers.  May  be  seen  in  operation  in 
Chicago  suburbs.  $22,500.  complete.  Can 
be  purchased  on  10-year  lease  purchase 
arrangement. 


Suburban  Publishers  Press  Inc. 
18127  Williams  Street 
Lansi  ig.  III.  Granit  4-7167 

DtTPLEX  STANDARD  Tubular  Presses: 
4  and  8-page  decks;  comb,  half  &  quar¬ 
ter  folder;  separate  quarter  folders, 
balloon  former;  50.  60,  75  H.P.  two- 
motor  drives  complete;  all  Tube  stereo 
equip,  available.  Qualified  erectors. 
References.  Write  for  details. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 


STEREOTYPE 

Gom  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with  ; 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra  | 
Knife ;  A.(7.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.  Autoplatee  with  Vacuum 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 

Jampol  Plate  Conveyor  —  250' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 


COMPOSING 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  325 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE 
Mixer,  No.  61985;  2/90—2/72—4/34 

Magazines;  6  Molds;  Electric  Pot,  A.C. 
Motor :  Feeder. 


MAILROOM 

JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 


NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 

Heavy  Duty — 8  Wires 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  2234" 

4  COLOR  FOUNTAINS 

AUTOMATIC 
AUTOPLATE  2234" 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO., 


415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.T, 
Murray  Hill  2-6164 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubalw 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  franiM. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubolsr 
deck.  2  to  1  mc^el,  long  side  frasm 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  N 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  foldw, 
22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  M 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif, 
popular  6-0610  TRiangle  7-8871 


GOSS 

6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 
23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  AC  motori. 
Now  Available.  Two  Double 
Folders.  How  many  units  do 
you  need? 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS.  16  and 
20-page.  All  Stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENr 

NEWSPAPER  PRBBSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Suppj  C».) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  CSty  8,  Mo. 

WANTED ;  8-pwe  Duplex  or  Goss  flab 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Ps. 

Id  notyi>eB — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBS'RESENTA'nVK 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPEK  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 


Dry  cm  II  llny  additional  4  pages  STKAIGST 

Urn  Alflll  InAll  wanted  for  Hoe  Simplex.  Send  pis* 

ULI1  OIIULIIinil  number  and  all  details  to  La  Puert 

ICCnOIITrC  Valley  Journal,  La  Puente,  California 

HOOUIiIHIlO  WANTED-a  hand  box  for  castisi 

cn  t:'  so  -1  cj*  XT  v  i  10  “  21  %"  cutoff.  Pl^ 

60  £iASt  42nd  St.,  N6W  York  17  writ«  Hearst  Newspapers.  Room 

J  n  MCAA  260  West  57th  Street,  New  York  1“* 

UXford  7-45y0  N,  Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  In  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

VOUNG  MAN  to  serve  as  administra-  i 
lirt  assistant  to  trade  association  ex-  I 
icative  in  WashinKton,  D.  C.  Capable  I 
at  directing  advertisinK  and  news  for  ' 
trids  publirntion.  Small-town  newspa-  i 
per  experience  helpful.  Write  in  full, 
ntiudinp  salary  requirements.  Box  I 
hi,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  GROUP  afternoon  , 
newspaper  in  25,000  (ABC)  bracket  is  | 
looking  tor  a  hard-hittinK  display  | 
salesman.  This  man  must  ^  able  to  ' 
service  and  sell  local  accounts  that 
parellel  national  schedules,  initiate  ' 
market  promotions,  and  brim;  in  new 
business.  Mno  prrowinif  city  of  50,000,  : 
(Itart  Area  6.  Address  Box  676,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  sending  full  details  first  ' 
letter. 


ART  EDITOR 

FOR  YOl’NG  PEOPLES  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA.  .SELECT  PHOTOS;  KNOW 
UYOUT  AND  GRAPHICS.  PLAN 
COLOR.  EXTEND  PRINTED  WORD 

through  art.  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity.  SEND  RESUME  AND 
sample  layout,  box  765,  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  publisher. 

Circulation 

MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR 
nnted.  C^art  Area  2.  Good  connec¬ 
tion  with  larore  settled  oriranization. 
Ditore  possibilities  excellent.  Moderate 
stsrtinit  salary,  car  allowance,  bonuses. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter  and  salary  ex- 
pwtsd.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  &  Pub- 
luber. 

CIRCITLATION  MANAGER 
wanted  by  lartre  ABC  Weekly  in 
competitive  field.  Must  lie  experi¬ 
enced  and  able  to  build  stronfr  carrier 
organization.  No  beginners,  but  will 
psy  for  experience  and  know-how. 
largest  paper  in  its  field — a  once-in-a- 
life-time  opportunity  for  the  riirht  man  I 
Clurt  Area  2.  Box  718,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  collegre 
daily,  beKinningr  June  1st,  to  work 
undtf  supervision  of  faculty  director. 
Opportunity  to  work  on  dejrree.  Write 
Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

URCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED. 
Prefer  man  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  Rrowth  opportunity. 
Tell  all  in  letter.  The  DICKINSON 
DAILif  PRESS.  P.O.  Box  231.  Dick- 
inun.  North  Dakota. 


Correspondentt  tisinip  Manager.  LEDGl 

~  Columbus,  Georgia. 

(CORRESPONDENTS,  for  long-estab-  - 

liahed  ^mimonthly  trade  magazine,  E’ULLY  EXPER 

needed  in  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Man-  ADVERTISING  S/ 

chwter,  N.  H.,  Los  Anffeles.  PhHa-  45.000  daily  Chart  Are 
delphja,  ^nRhamton,  N.  Y.  Box  763,  ship  and  good  layout 
Editor  &  Publisher,  tive.  Top  salary  plus 

,  liension,  etc.  Ful  detai 

Display  Advertising  pies  first  letter.  Box 

"  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECrOR  for  New - 

England  daily  under  100,000  circula-  STAFF  OPENING  _  I 

tioo.  Generous  starting  salary  with  op-  i  tunity  for  an  advertisin 
portunity  for  aggressive,  alert,  out-  ,  knows  how  to  develop  a 
nsnding  man  to  demonstrate  he  is  |  commission,  profit-shar 
with  more.  Candidates  should  pro-  I)enefit8.  E.  H.  Richi 
vide  complete  information  about  them-  Gazette"  and  Daily  Ne 
felves,  particularly  their  backgrounds  Ark.-Tex. 

In  ne^paper  advertiadng  field.  Strength  - ! _ 

m  ielling  and  sales  organization  leader-  vipnvrA  AZ'T'irDwr»r 
•hip  are  musts.  Position  calls  for  out-  .Yjj 
standing  administrative  talent  and  ag- 

pssive  development  of  business.  Box  ^ 

752.  Bklitor  &  Publisher  working  conditions  and 

rxmor  ®  tniblisner.  Write  Box  767, 

- - Usher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICTTOR— display.  - 

Man  or  woman  with  some  experience  >  Kditoria 

on  daily  or  weekly  and  with  ability  to  i 

layouts  for  ac-  I  EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION 

G^P  ***' A;  '  DESKMAN-REPORTER 

UellinKer.  AdvertisinK  Director,  \ 

rnmoif'*’  Chronicle,  De  Kalb.  ;  progressiva  Western  daily.  Located 

_ ■  in  heart  of  recreational  area.  Reporting 

-  in  depth  essential,  sports  background 

C^RT  AREA  3 — man  experienced  in  doeirable.  Good  starting  pay  for  right 
**lling,  copywriting  and  layouts.  Sal-  man.  All  replies  strictly  confidential, 
•vy  and  bonus.  Ideal  year  round  cli-  i  Oiart  Area  11.  Box  652,  Editor  & 
H**Ae  and  congenial  working  condi-  !  Publisher. 

j  “**■_  ^‘'***®  layout  and  reply.  Box  ; -  - 

^j^mtor  &  Publisher.  BEGINNING  REPORT 

_  Female.  Joba  available 

rTORIDA  WEST  CX)AST  DAILY  seeks  i  Ck»st.  Send  resumes, 
ypung,  experienced  display  salesman  |  ence,  availability  date. 

•“Ung  on  layout,  copy.  Good  salary  .  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSl 
tl*  liberal  bonus  plan.  Reply  Box  Madison  St,,  Chicat 
Editor  &  Publiriier.  CE  6-5670. 
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I  WANT  A  GIRL! 

'  One  who  can  sell  advertising  In  a 
I  highly  competitive  market.  Daily  news- 
,  paiier  in  beautiful  Florida  city.  Will 
I  offer  same  pay  standards,  benefits,  and 
j  respect  as  male  salesman.  Tremendous 
;  opportunity.  Write  all  first  letter.  Box 
I  702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN.  Good  I 
salary  plus  lionus.  Telephone  collect;  j 
107.  Fairbury  Daily  News.  Fairbury, 

I  Nebraska.  | 

I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN  for  | 
growing  New  Jersey  Daily.  Some  ex- 
■  i>erience  necessary  but  more  important  ! 

'  is  desire  to  work  and  advance.  Write  I 
I  or  telephone  Edward  B.  Haines,  Pater-  | 
j  son  Evening  News,  Paterson,  New  ^ 
Jersey,  Armory  4-2000. 

I  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  1  to  3 
I  years  experience.  Prefer  young  man 
!  from  the  N.  C.,  Va.,  W.  Va.  or  Tenn. 

I  area.  16.000  a.m.  daily  in  the  heart 
I  of  the  liooming  Shenandoah  Valley,  i 
'  Include  photo  with  resume  to  Fred  | 
Amburn.  Daily  News-Record.  Harrison-  i 
burg.  Va. 

i  EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN,  un-  , 
]  der  35,  for  daily  newspaper  in  com-  ! 

Iietitive  California  area.  Must  be  worth  | 
!  $140.00  per  week  with  ability  to  earn  I 
bonus.  All  benefits.  Send  full  resume  j 
and  references  to  Box  774,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Confidence  assured. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  (2  years 
minimum)  in  fast-growing  deep  ^uth 
city.  Ck>od  starting  salary  plus  excep-  | 
tional  Ijonus  plan.  Above  average  em-  i 
ployee  benefits.  Contact  Retail  Adver-  i 
tising  Manager,  LEDGER-ENQUIRER,  1 
Columbus,  Georgia.  | 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  I 
45.000  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Salesman-  I 
ship  and  good  layout  ability  impera¬ 
tive.  Top  salary  plus  hospitalization,  | 
l>ension,  etc.  Ful  details,  layout  sam¬ 
ples  first  letter.  Box  782,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  | 

STAFF  OPENING  —  Excellent  oppor-  i 
I  tunity  for  an  advertising  salesman  who 
I  knows  how  to  develop  accounts.  Salary. 

I  commission,  profit-sharing  and  other 
I>enefit8.  E.  H.  Richter.  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  Daily  Newp,  Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 

VIRGINIA  AI'TERNOON  DAILY  will 
add  exi>erienced  salesman  to  staff  of 
seven.  Permanent  position.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  767,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
Usher. 


REPORTER 


CXIMBINATION  Reporter-Copyreader-  j  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER,  college  de- 
Makeup  man.  NYC  weekly.  $1^.  Open  gree.  3  to  5  yrs  experience,  to  cover 
middle  February,  Send  resume,  picture  G>urthouse.  Public  Utility  District, 
if  possible.  Box  666,  Editor  &  Pub-  G>l>imbia  Basin  Project.  Columbia 
Usher.  |  Basin  Daily  Herald.  Moses  Lake.  Wash. 

COURT  HOLISE  RHa*ORTER,  feature  j 

writer  with  camera  experience,  wanted  ;  OPPORTIINITY 

by  January  16  for  Lincoln  (Illinois)  i  v-'r r wi\  i  w in i  i  i 

Daily  Courier.  Tell  all  first  letter.  |  ON 

REPORTER  ^  DEALER  MA(^ZINE 

^  V  .  n  a  Man.  not  over  35,  wanted  as  associate 

wanted  far  mominK  paper.  Prefer  n  most  progressive  dealer  magazine 
young  man  with  midwest  b^kground.  monthly  circulation  of  over 

Ijimited  experience  or  jouraahsm  school  70,000;  must  have  professional  news- 
eduoation  aweptable.  (jood  startinK  1  paper,  magazine  or  wire  services  ex- 
salary,  benefits,  opportunity  for  ad-  perience.  Prefer  someone  from  North 
yancement.  &cellent  working  condi-  '  Central  region.  This  is  an  exceilent 
tions.  Cieneral  aMi^ment  and  some  I  opportunity  in  a  large  corporation 
feature  w_ork  available.  Write  full  d^  i  j^^^ed  in  Chart  Area  6. 
tails  in  nrst  letter  to  J.  M.  Druck,  i 

Logansport  Presa.  Logansport,  Indi-  i  Box  758  Editor  &  Publisher 

ana.  I  _ _ _ 

REPORTER-DESKMAN.  some  experi- 
REPORTER  for  general  assignment;  ence,  promising,  for  interesting  small 
also  dcskman;  in  Southern  New  Eng-  Massachusetts  daily.  State  salary  de¬ 
land  city.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Pul^  sired.  Box  744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Usher.  - 

i  REPORTER  for  general  news  assign- 
A  CM-PI  ment.  Fully  experienced  preferred. 

UUrYKtAUbK  ;  Good  salary,  plus  top  employee  liene- 

!  fits.  Permanent  AM  staff.  Carl  B. 
Eastern  morning  daily  has  rim  job  i  Slabach.  NEWS-JOURNAL  CO.,  Wil- 
for  fast,  accurate  man.  Tell  all  in  i  mington,  Delaware. 


wanted  for  morning  iiaper.  Prefer 
young  man  with  midwest  background.  I 
Limited  experience  or  journaiism  school  ! 
education  acceptable.  Good  starting  ; 
salary,  benefits,  oi>portunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  working  condi-  ' 
tions.  General  assignment  and  some  I 
feature  work  available.  Write  full  de-  | 
tails  in  first  letter  to  J.  M.  Druck,  i 
Logansport  Press,  Logansport,  Indi-  i 
ana.  I 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment; 
also  deskman;  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  city.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


COPYREADER 

Eastern  morning  daily  has  rim  job  1 
for  fast,  accurate  man.  Tell  all  in  I 
first  letter.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
Usher.  I 

CITY  EDITOR  to  team  with  veteran  j 
editor  in  achieving  new  heights  for  | 
competitive,  solid  7,200  circulation  New  ' 
York  daily  in  sound  economic,  progres-  . 
sive  area.  Exceptional  future  assured  I 
dedicated,  all-around  craftsman,  staff  ^ 
leader,  ready  to  root,  help  create  A-1  . 
product.  Fine  plant,  profit-sharing.  : 
other  benefits.  Give  full  background,  | 
experience,  references,  starting  salary,  i 
Box  730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
I  Coemt.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
OE  6-5670. 


COPYREADER 

Large  metropolitan  daily  has  opening  | 
for  copyreader;  should  be  college  grad-  i 
uate  between  ages  of  25  and  40:  top  j 
salary  scale  in  country;  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  employee  ^nefits ; 
available  immediately.  Box  725,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  Chart  Area  8. 

DESKBIAN-REPORTER  and 
WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
sought  by  top-quality  small  daily.  Give 
details  of  experience,  references,  salary 
needed,  when  available.  Editor,  'Times- 
Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

EXPANDING  SEMI-WEEKLY  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chart  Area  12  location  wants 
reporter-sportswriter  for  new  position. 
Photo  knowledge  helpful;  car  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  Central  New  Jersey 
daily  needs  additional  help  for  night 
side  operations — copyreader  and  two 
reporters  —  experienced  in  municipal 
government.  Scales  up  to  $122.50 
(based  on  experience)  for  copyreader; 
and  $117.50  for  reporters.  Pension, 
profit-sharing  and  all  other  benefits. 
Write  Box  735.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IP  YOU  ARE  an  exiierienced  reporter 
or  editor,  interested  in  job  as  news 
editor  sharing  management  responsi¬ 
bility  in  go^.  growing  weekly,  in 
pleasant  town  near  fishing.  groiL  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.,  write  'The  Journal. 
Williamston.  S.  C. 

LEADING  BLACK  HILLS  WEEKLY 
needs  capable  man  or  woman  editor, 
12-14  t>ages.  Some  photography.  Write 
fully  to  Mike  Heinbaugh.  Publisher, 
The  Queen  City  Mail.  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  aggressive  six-day 
afternoon  daily  stressing  local  news. 
Handle  local-wire  copy  and  direct 
small,  but  versatile  staff.  Give  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter,  salary  expected,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


i  REWRITE  MAN 

I  City  Room  of  large  metropolitan  daily 
I  (Chart  Area  2)  is  in  need  of  an  experi- 
,  enced  man  for  rewrite.  Primary  requi- 
I  site:  three  years  experience  plus  ver- 
i  satility,  accuracy  and  speed:  a  crafts¬ 
man  who  takes  facts  presented  end 
fashions  the  information  into  a  news 
]  story.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
I  age.  education,  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  755,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  REWRITE  MAN  with 
‘  imagination,  flair  and  speed,  for  metro¬ 
politan  PM  newspaper  Chart  Area  1. 

I  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  712,  Editor  A 
i  Publisher. 

I  YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  qualified 
I  to  do  rewrite  work,  as  well  as  cover 
!  and  write  stories  on  municipal  and 
i  school  district  proceedings.  He  shouid 
I  also  have  sufficient  make-up  experience 
or  training  to  be  able  to  supervise 
make  -up  of  some  sections  of  a  weekly 
I  newspaper.  Box  742,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  60.000  Chart  Area  2 
afternoon  daily.  Must  have  solid  city 
desk  experience  and  supervision  of  at 
least  eight  to  apply.  Excellent  pay. 
Box  792,  HMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  all  copy  on 
li\’e  Connecticut  Weekly.  Write:  Thom- 
aston  Press.  Thomaston.  Conn. 


FOR  NEW  YOUNG  PEOPLES  EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA.  MAJORS  IN  SCI¬ 
ENCE.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  OR  HU¬ 
MANITIES.  EDIT  10,000  WORDS  OF 
COPY  WEEKLY'.  EXCEPTIONAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY.  SEND  RESUME.  SAM¬ 
PLE  WRITING.  BOX  770.  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  .assignment  work.  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y’. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

.  ,  .  happen  every  day  in  Editor  & 
Pablisher’s  classified  section.  When 
adding  or  repiacing  personnel  find 
the  "First  Liners”  through  an  E  A  P 
Help  Wanted  ad. 
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HELP  WANTED 


rriT3 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


Salesmen 


EDITOR  AND  MANAGER  for  na- 
tional  trade  publication  in  the  affri* 
cultural  business  held.  Must  l>e  good 
writer  and  able  to  promote  advertising 
business.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
growth  for  the  rijfht  man.  Would  locate 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Please  send  complete 
details  in  first  letter. — COOPERATIVE 
DIGEST,  416  East  State  St.,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  reporter  to 
I>olish  city  l>eat  and  feature  skills  on 
small  Southern  PM  daily.  No  camera 
work  required.  Reference  helps.  Box 
781,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Needed  for  expanding  staff  of  leading 
New  England  daily  which  lielleves  in 
constitutional  principles  plus  progress. 
Conservative  opinion  and  vigorous  ap* 
proach  are  required,  and  knowledge  of 
economics  and  government  desirable. 
Salary  open.  All  replies  held  in  con* 
fidence.  Write  fully  giving  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Richard 
Jackson.  New  Haven  Register,  New 
Haven  3,  Conn. 


REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN  to  help 
long-established  publishing  organiza¬ 
tion  edit  fast-growing  photo  trade  pa¬ 
per.  Newspaiier  or  trade  paper  l>ack- 
ground  with  production  knowledge 
helpful.  $46U0  start.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  79(^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-JOURNEYMAN  combina- 
tion,  newspai>er,  scale  $3.06  day,  37^/^ 
hours,  paid  holidays,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  etc.  3  Units  Goes,  24,000 
circulation,  good  equipment:  two  weeks 
vacation  after  one  year.  EAGLE,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. 


WANTED 


Production 


MAN  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  SALES  TO 
NEWSPAPERS 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  PM.  Northwest  | 
coast.  $400  and  fringes.  Tell  all  first  , 
letter.  Box  704.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


n-DAY  EDITOR 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  move  up  to 
editor’s  desk  March  1st.  Should  have 
some  editorial  writinK  and  layout  ex- 
l>erience.  Excellent  opportunity.  Kood 
salary,  plus  pleasant  living  in  the 
S.  W.  Applicant  should  be  younjt, 
enecKetic,  and  a  itood  producer.  Write 
or  call  Bill  Kin);.  Tucumcari  Daily 
News,  Tucumcari,  New  Me.xico. 


FOR  A  NEW  YOUNG  PEOPLES  EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA.  EXCEPTIONAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITIES.  MAJORS  IN  SCI¬ 
ENCE.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  OR  HU¬ 
MANITIES.  MUST  WRITE  CLEARLY. 
COMPACTLY,  INFORMATIVELY'.  DO 
OWN  RESEARCH  PROJECT.  5.000 
WORDS  OF  COPY  WEEKLY.  SEND 
RESUME  AND  SAMPLE  WRITING. 
BOX  775,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Opening  on  a  large  metropolitan  daily 
in  the  east.  In  replying  please  state 
age.  full  record  of  newspaper  and  other 
experience,  past  earninjts  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Box  746,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


!  Field  sales  and  service  ('nginetr,  « 

I  production  man  with  substantial  pn^ 
I  tical  newspaper  exi>erience.  dssiria. 

'  sales  career.  Ground  floor  opportosltr 
I  in  well  financed  mowth  or)nnlsatioa 
specializing  in  material  handling  ud 
'  other  equipment  for  newspapers. 


Technical,  industrial  engineering  or 
business  administration  education  ^ 
able.  Southern  location.  Salary  opsn. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION 


,  Address  personal  to  Howard  M.  Ju. 
'  pol.  President,  Jampot  Corporatiea, 
.  Division  of  Ltimson  Corporation,  TIL 
I  742  61  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


COPYWRITER 


Syndicates 


Free  Lance 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR  for  a 
university  in  Chart  Area  2  to  teach 
basic  courses,  serve  as  faculty  advisor 
of  student  weekly.  Please  submit  resu¬ 
me  and  salary  requirements  for  9 
months.  Box  7H4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR 


FOR  NEW  PEOPLES  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA.  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY.  SEND  RESUME.  BOX  780, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


'  WRITERS  -  EARN  HIGH  RATES.  One 
of  America’s  fastest  growing  weeklies 
i  now  pays  more  than  ever  liefore  for 
,  exciting  articles  aimed  at  a  mass  audi- 
;  ence.  Rates  can  zoom  sharidy  from 
I  minimum  of  $.’SU0  for  up-front  articles 
;  (1,500-2.000  words  I .  And  if  you’ve  got 
'  a  real  "blockbuster,”  we  can  outbid 
any  other  publication  for  it.  Send  for 
lirospectus  giving  full  details  on  rates 
I  and  stcry  requirements.  Chester  White- 
.  horn.  Executive  Editor,  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER.  Dept.  811.  655  Madison 
.  Ave..  New  Y'ork  21.  N.  Y'. 


One  of  America’s  largest  and  most 
respected  newspapers  (chart  area  2) 
has  an  opening  on  its  promotion  staff 
for  an  experienced  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  copywriter  with  executive  ability. 
Box  740.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  SALES  MANAGU 
in  newspaiier  syndicate  office,  Chieifa 
Must  have  2-3  years  exi>erienet  h 
newspaper  editorial  or  promotion.  u4 
be  available  February  lst-5th.  Arotti4 
$6,000  to  start.  Send  comiilete  resumt. 
Reply  confidential.  Box  797,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  REP.— N.  Y.  j 
office.  Eighty  year  old  national  class 
magazine  has  opening  for  resourceful, 
aggressive  beginner  eager  to  learn. 
Airency  or  space  sales  experience  desir¬ 
able  but  not  necessary.  Excellent  growth 
opportunity.  Start  $7,500.  Box  720  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  S(3H00L 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  InstmeUan 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


NEED  HANAGEMENT  strength,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  eocperience?  A  top  notch,  ] 
capable  administrator?  Increased  gross 
60%  in  past  3  yecu^I  Seeks  challenging 
situation  wtih  full  responsibility.  Sti¬ 
pend  $19,600  plus  %  gross  enhanced. 
Confidential  liaison  thru  Southern 
agency,  fee  paid.  Box  684,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREfTTOR 
Over  20  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  including  mail  room  op¬ 
eration,  on  combination  newspapers 
from  76.000  to  400,000  circulation. 
Proven  record  of  dreulation  and  net 
revenue  building.  Will  consider 
spot  on  large  operation.  Box  686,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


SEASONED  AD  MAN 
Eleven  years  daily  and  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  ;  also  agency  background.  Excel¬ 
lent  layouts  that  sell  themselves.  Proven 
.sales,  and  special  editions  record.  Age 
34.  Would  prefer  Display  Managers 
position,  but  willing  to  consider  staff 
position  depending  on  income  and  po¬ 
tential.  Box  728,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


I’VE  REACHED  ’ITIE  ’TOrP  as  cditar 
managing  editor  of  smalltown  daily, 
after  boosting  circulation  2,000  in  ts« 
years.  Want  job  with  future,  prefenkly 
stock  purchase  opportunity.  Oumat 
pay,  $10,000.  Healthy  44,  no  drinkg. 
married,  solid  20-year  background,  ta 
690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


’Thoroughly  qualified  by  experience  in 
all  phases  of  mechanical  operations. 
Finest  references.  Box  699,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
immediately.  Fifteen  years  thorough 
experience  building  solid  circulation  on  : 
lioth  large  and  small  dailies.  Age  37, 
family  man.  On  last  eomi>etitive  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  Sunday  pai>er  seven 
years.  Increase  of  20.000  shown.  Seek¬ 
ing  position  with  good  future.  Box 
769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ebcperienced  reporter,  bureau  chief, 
businessman,  30-36  range,  It^  League 
Sc  LLB  degrees,  seeks  administrative  ! 
or  assistant  to  publisher  post  in  me-  ’ 
dium  to  lanye  daily  or  group  operation.  | 
Seven  years  experience  with  one  of  the  j 
nation’s  most  resi>ected  newspapers. 
Interested  in  public  affairs. 

Box  714  Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 


START  'THE  NEW  "YEAR  RIGHT! 
Inaugurate  the  right  man  for  your 
manager’s  position  in  retail  or  assistant 
in  national.  Candidate’s  age  36.  vet¬ 
eran  all  phases  retail,  (12  years),  plus 
one  year  and  at  present  national  s^es- 
man,  100,000  class.  College  graduate, 
family  man.  Looking  for  newspaper 
which  advances  on  basis  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Resume.  Prefer  Midwest. 
Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR;  Want  to  relocate h 
Southwest  or  West  Coast.  BJ  Miamri. 
j  16  years  experience.  'Top  columnM. 
Local  coverture  fanatic.  Knosra  spocta 
37.  No  drifter,  ^x  683,  Editor  1 
i  Publisher. 


ABLE,  ACCURATE  employed  ness 
man,  43,  Missouri  graduate.  Navy  jfr 
cer,  offers  nine  years  solid  experimea 
Box  736.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEED  TO  BUILD  CLASSIFIED? 
Start  "rom  scratch  or  build,  train 
stall,  sell.  Top  record.  Any  size  pajwr. 
Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Correspondents 


TOUGH  TOP  MAN,  36 
resigning  corporate  vice-presidency. 
Former  nationally-known  newspaper 
executive.  $16,000.  Box  734,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCB2)  MAGAZINE  WRI’TER 
located  near  Chicago,  seeks  stringer 
jobs  in  fields  of  education,  health,  arts 
and  entertainment.  welfare.  Take 
photos.  Box  708,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  all  beats 
— copy  desk,  features,  editorials.  Seek 
spot  on  daily  in  February.  Chart  Area 
12  or  Arizona.  Box  616,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGRKXJLTURB  WRITER-PHOTOfr 
RAPHER  seeks  more  opportunity  ne 
dium-to-large  daily  or  magazine.  Da 
gree,  13  yefus  experience,  good  Jd 
history.  State,  national  recognitin, 
Box  446,  Lewisville,  Texas. 


**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ** 


I  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  of  Ctart  I  ™ 
i  Area  2  daily  (60,000)  seeks  (rreater  la  I  I™- 
I  sponsibility,  opportunity  in  East.  Td  I 
references  for  man,  32,  with  9  jetl 
as  reporter,  deskman.  Box  726,  Edihr 
Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  excellent  news-  . 
pai>er  production  management  back-  i 
ground  desires  a  challenging  oppor-  I 
tunity  in  administrative  or  production 
areas.  B.S.  Degree.  Box  773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Circulation 


NEED  AD  DIREXTTOR-MANAGER? 
Maturity,  ability,  enthusiasm  in  one 
energetic  package.  Outstanding  13-yeiU' 
record  medium  dailies.  Top  references. 
Box  678,  Editor  Sc  PubliAer. 


National  Clearing  house  tor  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


EDI’TOR  of  20,000  award-winning  dah 
I  seeks  new  challenge  on  larger 
or  trade  publication.  Aggressive,  unds 
30,  all  around  experience.  Chart  Ai« 
I  6.  Box  724,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR,  WOMAN,  de¬ 
sires  position.  Knows  ALL  PHASES 
of  a  newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
668,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LITTLE  MERCHANT  SPECIALIST 
experienced  in  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  operation.  Inunediately  avail¬ 
able!  Telepbone  Dubuque,  I^a.  68 
3-3362  after  6:00  P.M. 


AD  MANAGER,  10  years  same  lOM 
daily.  B.A.  (English-Journalism),  40, 
family;  seeking  advancement,  possibly 
management  West-South.  Impressive 
record.  Box  748,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FIRST-RA’TE  EDITOR,  43,  has  life¬ 
time  job  on  small  daily  at  $10,000  but 
wants  to  move  up.  College  town  pre- 
fened.  Box  680,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRKXfLTURAl 
EDITOR — writers  are  scarce!  My  « 
years  of  farm  maguine  expert^ 
available  now  to  agriculturally-rekta 
trade  or  technical  publieation.  Six  yea 
as  editor  of  state  farm  magazine  a 
100,000  class.  BS  in  Ag  Jounuli* 
Widower,  42,  no  drinker.  Box  fM 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  19« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Public  Relations 

“hPERIENOBD.  enterprising 

<tlWSMAN,  25,  "TOP  MAN  in  present 
latioa.  desires  news  job  in  larger 
newspaper,  radio-'TV.  PR.  Jour- 
^Uan-English  graduate,  ^cellent  ref- 
gtiess.  Box  719,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  DRIVE  prompts  young  re- 
writeman  on  NYC  daily  to  seek  edit¬ 
ing  imsition  with  Metropolitan  area 
publication ;  Ivy  League  graduate,  ex¬ 
weekly  editor,  wordsmith.  ideaman. 
$8000.  Rox  788,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— competent. 
35-year-old  family  man,  Uioroughly 
trained,  preaa-stereo-color.  Currently 
employed  in  Caribbean:  desires  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  states.  Good  record ;  17  years 
experience.  Box  707,  Eklitor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER, 
copy  editor  on  daily  with  9  yeaie 
experience,  also  weekly  advertising 
background,  seeka  public  relsdiona  or 
employe  oommunioationa  poet  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  Box  685,  Editor  4  Pub- 
liaher. 

Public  Relations 


■  Ji.obo  Ohio  daily  wants  job  on  cialiat  iiolitical.  leKixIative  field*.  Ex-  '  Public  Relations  I  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  PR  medium- 

jrfer  daily.  Ambition :  to  do  political  '  i>erienc^  all  areas  with  600,000  class  ;  ■  i  sized  company  swks  chalienRinit  cor- 

:^na;.  Will  (to  anywhere.  Box  760,  paper:  will  trade  biR-city  life  for  PUBUO  RKLATTONS  I  '"''“‘f  Journal*""  Graduate. 

Uitor  &  Publisher.  challenainR  spot  on  medium  daily  as  We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public  ;  J®'  years  exiierience;  alM  includes 

-  - —  -  —  !  city  editor,  ^itorial.  iiolitical  writer,  relations  and  employee  communications  i  relocate. 

_  !  Will  consider  public  relations.  Box  i  people  on  file.  Se^  us  your  job  si>ees.  "l‘ror  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  MAN  _  wn  i^  p^^n  public  relation^irector  at 

U  ...ri  a  J  1.  15  YEARS  INTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  NEL,  67  E.  Madison  St..  Chlcaao  2.  'eadinir  resort:  27.  \Vt  years  news- 

vtth  experience,  background  and  char-  „„  ^  jaiiie,.  Dependable,  accu-  IUItoIs.  CB  6-5670.  e*»‘«rience:  2  years  in  present 

rate,  all-Hn*und  reporter-^itor,  42,  - - - ;  sn^ll  industry  or  toU 

nlana  mov^  ^oon  to  medium  or  Innre  I  T>lTTlT.Tn  PTP.T.ATIftV.Q  l«Ke  PR  career.  Public  speaker,  edit 


ana  cnar-  „„  g  small  dailies.  I>ei>endahle.  accu-  IUItoIs.  00  6-6670.  experience;  i  years  in  present 

leicr*  here  are  a  few  recommendations:  rate,  all-Hn*und  reporter-^itor,  42, _ _ •  I'osition:  seeks  small  industry  or  col- 

.  „  ^1,  ,  idans  move  soon  to  m^ium  or  large  I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  I  '***  career.  Public  speaker,  edit 

SJli  War  •‘"“y-  Northwest  sUtes.  !  Seasoned  PR  man.  news  and  feature  n>«Ka"ne.  vai^  w^ing.  organizer, 

nhntnirranh^  fnlm  publisher  assures  highest  rec-  j  writer,  netwspaper  and  mairaiine  editor,  former  sports  editor.  Box  i87.  Editor  & 

ommendations.  Available  after  March  i  puUio  speaker,  ghoat  writer,  fund  I  uhlisher. _ 


T  _!■  s  •!  •  .  ...  /wniiniiiv  uivcr  i 

ditor  medium  daily;  associate  editor  ;  j_  -g,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ftna  msgazmes;  make-up  chief  coordi-  ■  _ _ ! _ _ _ 


raiaer.  Completing  aaaignroent.  will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  March.  Married.  ♦S.  TELEVISION  NEWS  WRITER.  34. 


_ _ :*i. - -  locale,  /vvaiiaoie  maren.  marneu.  v®.  i  »  .oi  vr..  i.c.o  u.. 

'  newsman.  10  years,  seeks  city  edi- i  unencumbered.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Pub-  seeks  siiorts  publicity  position.  Box 
chuicsl  departments.  circuiaUon  man-  torship  on  medium  daily.  Midwest,  or  '  Usher.  .  796.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I^nt  farm  papers  with  special  em-  ,„p  news  l*at.  Sober,  industrious, 
plmis  on  re^er-type  insurance  sold  Write  Box  768.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

with  subscriptions.  _ _ _ 

..  ij  •»  j  .  u-.j  KECBafTLY  DISCHARGED  Army  II  rl*B  af%ll*l  f 

ttjwrt  old.  wife  and  two  children.  ,  Lieutenant,  college  graduate.  26.  sin-  MCO  tHltOr  Ix  MUbllSllOr  S 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  L.  Brown 


Press  and  Foreign  Policy 


In  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Eighteenth  American  Assembly 
at  Arden  House  Oct.  6-9,  1960, 
on  the  subject,  “The  Secretary 
of  State,”  John  S.  Dickey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College,  re¬ 
ported  that  secrecy  in  foreign 
affairs  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  public  opinion  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  field,  and  the  press 
has  played  a  large  part  in  this 
development. 

“Fifty  years  ago,  indeed  only 
25  years  ago,  a  study  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  have 
taken  little,  if  any  notice  of 
the  public  relationships  of  the 
office,”  Mr.  Dickey  commented. 
“Traditionally,  diplomacy  has 
been  a  relationship  between 
rulers  and,  more  recently,  be¬ 
tween  nation-states.  The  agents 
who  served  and  ministered  to 
this  relationship  have  generally, 
until  relatively  recent  times,  re¬ 
garded  themselves  as  answer- 
able  only  to  the  highest  execu¬ 
tive  authority.  This  circum¬ 
scribed  answerability  of  diplo¬ 
matists  has  been  fostered  and 
the  work  of  negotiation  safe¬ 
guarded  by  a  tradition  of  se¬ 
crecy  in  foreign  affairs  and  of 
circumspection  in  the  utterances 
of  those  privileged  to  deal  with 
these  affairs.” 

Mr.  Dickey  found  that  this 
situation  has  changed  drasti¬ 
cally  during  the  20th  century; 
“today  the  public’s  relation  to 
our  foreign  affairs  is  a  major, 
perhaps  the  major  factor,  in 
our  diplomacy.  In  my  view  this 
revolutionary  change  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  four  broad  factors 
that  individually  and  in  their 
inter-action  on  one  another  have 
created  within  the  past  50  years 
a  well-nigh  new  dimension  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  namely,  the  public  dimen- 


These  four  factors,  according 
to  Mr.  Dickey,  are: 

1.  An  enlightened  and  ex¬ 
tended  democratic  process  —  a 
more  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  foreign 
affairs ; 

2.  Modem  communications  — 
mass  media  make  public  affairs 
and  public  figures  ever  more 
public  —  “these  technological 
advances  seem  to  have  stimu¬ 
lated  both  the  rapacious  and 
the  professional  tendencies  of 
contemporary  journalism.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  mass  appetite 
seems  to  demand  more  over¬ 
simplified,  more  highly  person¬ 


alized  news  than  before.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  such  as  a  ‘cold  war’  i 
are  readily  exploited  for  feed-  j 
ing  this  appetite,  with  the  pos-  ; 
sibility  of  ultimately  disastrous 
consequences  in  public  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  foreign  affairs.  , 
On  the  other  hand,  these  same  j 
technological  developments  have 
brought  so  much  more  informa-  . 
tion  to  bear  on  public  questions, 
particularly  in  foreign  affairs, 
that  the  competition  for  profes¬ 
sional  penetration  is  also 
sharper.  The  journalists  special¬ 
izing  on  foreign  affairs  today 
as  correspondents,  editors,  com¬ 
mentators,  or  writers  are  often 
so  widely  and  expertly  informed 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  a  gov¬ 
ernment  information  policy  that 
insults  their  competence  and 
their  sophistication  in  the  field;” 

3.  The  changing  character  of 
all  international  relations  —  the 
spread  of  the  democratic  idea 
and  the  mobility  of  persons  and 
information  are  in  fact  chang¬ 
ing  the  character  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  throughout  the 
world  —  “once  called  into  being, 
public  opinion  throughout  the 
modem  world  must  be  wooed  by 
every  nation  and  every  states¬ 
man  with  an  aspiration  to  power 
and  leadership.  From  here  on, 
any  nation  that  permits  a  vac¬ 
uum  of  information  and  under¬ 
standing  to  exist  anyw'here  (in¬ 
cluding  at  home)  about  itself 
can  be  sure  that  someone  else 
will  quickly  fill  that  vacuum. 
Likewise,  it  must  now  be  under¬ 
stood  that  anything  of  signifi¬ 
cance  that  is  said  anywhere  is 
said  everywhere.  In  the  domain 
of  public  policy  the  free  world 
can  have  no  big  secrets  and 
there  is  truly  no  place  for  offi¬ 
cial  actions  to  hide;” 

4.  The  character  of  contempo¬ 
rary  U.  S.  policies  —  “when 
our  policies  involve  the  positive 
commitment  of  national  re¬ 
sources  and  manpower  or  chang¬ 
ing  the  mles  governing  our  do¬ 
mestic  life,  and  when  these  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  carried  out  through 
international  negotiations  and 
agreement  —  at  such  times  the 
dependence  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  public  ap¬ 
proaches  the  absolute.” 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Dickey  reviewed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs  and  its  informa¬ 
tion  program.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
informative  and  interesting  pa¬ 


per.  On  the  subject  of  “leaking 
news,”  Mr.  Dickey  said: 

“Leaks  are  effective  only  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  secrecy,  and 
the  essential  story  told  in  this 
paper  is  that  a  climate  of  se¬ 
crecy  is  no  longer  compatible 
with  the  conduct  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.” 

For  those  who  may  fear  that 
the  Department’s  “information 
program”  may  enter  into  the 
realm  of  “propaganda,”  Mr. 
Dickey  said:  “If  our  national 
interest  requires  positive  for¬ 
eign  policies  involving  men, 
money,  and  other  forms  of  na¬ 
tional  commitment,  then  it  is 


clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  assume  a  major  respona- 
bility  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
American  public  is  willing  to 
assume  such  commitments.  .  . , 
This  in  some  measure  mean* 
‘selling’  the  public.  ...  The 
immediate  arbiter  .  .  .  in  thii 
area  is  the  Congress.  If  existing 
statutory  prohibitions  were  en¬ 
forced  literally,  there  would  be 
an  immediate  outcry’  from  all 
quarters,  including  ‘the  Hill.’” 

We  would  add  that  the  outcry 
would  probably  come  first  from 
the  press  which  is  a  fairly  ef¬ 
fective  watchdog  in  this  area. 


Freedoms  Roll-Call  Offers 
Ad,  Script  Kit  To  Media 


Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

A  call  to  all  media  —  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  —  to  stage  a  “massive 
counter  offensive”  against  Com¬ 
munism  was  sounded  by  Admi¬ 
ral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  U.S.N. 
(Ret.)  former  head  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  he  accepted 
chairmanship  of  “Freedoms 
Roll-Call.” 

The  “Roll-Call”  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Freedoms  Foundation, 
of  which  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
is  honorary  chairman,  and  w’ill 
be  held  Feb.  15-28  to  inspire  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  freedoms  inherent 
in  the  American  form  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government. 

In  connection  with  the  event, 
a  kit  containing  newspaper  and 
magazine  ads,  releases,  sug¬ 
gested  editorials  and  rhdio  and 
television  scripts,  tel-ops  and 
film  strips,  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  ads,  for  the  “Roll- 
Call”  campaign  prepared  and 
donated  for  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
New  York  ad  agency,  will  be  in 
full,  half  and  quarter  page  mat 
sizes.  A  full  page  size  proof  will 
be  included  in  the  kits.  Electros 
will  be  available  for  magazines. 


Freedoms  Foundation  is  a 
non-profit,  non-sectarian,  non¬ 
political  organization  which 
since  1949  has  conducted  a  Na¬ 
tional  Awards  for  Schools  pro¬ 
gram  to  further  understanding 
of  the  values  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life. 

In  the  past  11  years,  the 
Foundation  has  received  more 
than  1,000,000  entries  on  Ameri¬ 
canism  and  thus  far  has  made 
12,000  awards  in  cash,  medals, 
citations  and  pilgrimages  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  stations  and  citi¬ 
zens  in  all  walks  of  life.  To 
house  this  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
cana  and  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  study,  research  and  train¬ 
ing  in  the  American  System  of 
Free  Enterprise,  Freedoms 
Foundation  is  planning  to  build 
the  American  Freedom  Center 
at  Valley  Forge.  Funds  to  build 
at  $1,500,000  structure  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  solicited  from  the 
public. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcasting  stations  interested 
in  joining  the  “Roll-Call”  can 
write  to  Freedoms  Foundation, 
Room  2228,  60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 
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Big  News  Needs  Big  Type  Fast! 

Space  news  is  no  respecter  of  deadlines.  Rangemastcr  Model  35  Linotype 
is  your  one  perfect  way  to  get  big,  black  headlines  in  a  hurry,  ready  for  lock-up. 

The  secret  is  in  Rangemaster  35’s  unrivalled  main  magazine  capacity:  it’s 
35%  wider  than  standard.  You  can  set  through  normal  36-point  (condensed 
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face.  Your  heads  and  decks  are  set  from  one  keyboard,  without  lost  motion! 
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ed!  Get  the  whole  story  from  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer.  Or  write 
today  for  our  free  Rangemaster  Model  35 
booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
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SINCE  1926,  WHEN  Walter  R.  Humphrey  started  as  a  cub  on  the  F( 
Worth  Press  following  graduation  from  the  University  of  ('oloni 
he  has  spent  32  of  35  years  as  an  editor— 16  years  with  the  Tern] 
(Texas)  Telegram  and  16  with  the  Press.  For  all  32  of  those  yet 
Texans  have  enjoyed  Humphrey’s  “The  Home  Towner,”  a  da 
column  covering  almost  the  entire  range  of  human  interest.  He  isai 
a  past  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


One  of  the  mo.st  talked-about  Texas  news¬ 
paper  projects  of  11)60  was  Walter’s  “This 
is  My  City”  editorial — which  filled  the 
entire  front  page.  After  he  again  went  Page 
One  with  his  “Be  FOR  Something”  edi¬ 
torials,  voters  about-faced  and  approved 
a  large  water  bond  progrtim. 

The  Press  is  continually  battling  for 
things  that  it  believes  are  constructive  for 
Fort  Worth— a  major  downtown  plan,  con¬ 
solidation  of  citv  and  countv  law  enforce¬ 


ment,  acquisition  of  land  enabling  Texas 
('hristian  University  to  expand.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  new.spaper  serves  as  a  community 
“watchdog”— example,  its  reporting  of  the 
voting  and  gravel  .scandals  of  1958. 

Few  papers  approach  the  Press  in  the 
field  of  soil  conservation.  Today,  its  15- 
ye-_'.r-old  state  awards  program  is  the  largest 
in  the  nation.  Xo  wonder  that  Texas  .soil- 
men  elected  as  their  lone  honorary  member 
Walter  R.  Humjihrey. 


1  Fort  Worth  Press  homei 
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